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“ TH£ thing before men was a human life^ entirely native^ and 
unflinchingly completes Itj conditions were those of dtuman 
simplicity^ unadorned and undisguise4- And yet it was undeniable 
that in the texture of human history ^ new thing had^appeared. 
Perfect stainlessness^ perfect surpiess of spiritual intuition^ and as 
it seemed of communion with the Unseen^ a tone of unique and 
unfaltering authority^ contributed elements *in an impression which 
included^ and was greater tkan^ them all. 

He * • * * * * 

*‘*‘We who loAt^back from such a Sistance^who have seen ro 
much tumble and alter f t!i/ho belong to a generation which has 
changed everything^ and which feels itself on the brink of further 
change^ who have seen the outer form and fabric of the religion in 
which this living truth found body cracked,, and i baking,, and dis- 
flgured, and as it may seem to many awaiting by destruction the 
end of its decay — w^ still fnd that one blame is honoured above 
every name, 

“ Dtf we ask what explains this wonderful thing, what secret is 
at the heart of all this ? Ah / there we are upon the very threshold 
of the inner Sanctuary, and it is not for me to-day to enter there. 
Only we may put to ourselves the question whether it may not be 
that that old kinship between man and the Being, high and holy, 
who in nature is parf revealed and part concealed, that kinship 
which is the secret of maids power to interpret Nature, which makes 
all his best moral effort seen^ to him to be but a response and an 
imitation — whether it may not be that that kinship has found at length 
some new ajfd full completion, a unity final, and yet infinitely 
germinal ^ — “The Fulness (jf Christ,” K. S. T’albot, Bishop of 
Winchester. 
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Introduction . . . . . * . . . i 

There are liirce common hypotheses of the origin of our universe. 

These three set forth by analogies and examined — 

1. The Materialistic hypothesis- -that all things mechanically 

evolve, and are mere combinations of matter. 

2. The Psychic hypothesis — that spirit, pot ntial in matter, 

has been the formative principle and will become more 
and more domtnant. 

3. The God hypothesis. 

'rhe strong and weak points of each hypothesis considered. 

If all three were equally reasonable, the fact that the third satisfies 
feeling and activity as well as reason is likely to make it always 
the belief of the greater part of mankind j but there is no moral 
defect involved in the acceptance of any of these theories by men 
veho honestly find their natures satisfied by them. The theist 
must whole-heartedly allow that an honest man’s intelligent 
adherence to what seems to him truth cannot be offensive to 
God j while inaterialisi or psychist must not accuse theist of 
lack of candour for adhering to the God hypothesis even though 
his reason may not be wholly satisfied j for it is probably quite 
as candid to adhere to wha^ satisfies volitional and emotional 
nature, although reason be not wholly convinced, as to reject 
a satisfying belief merely because no reasonable proof can be 
offered. * • 

The fact of the diverse and unnumbered multitude living in what 
they believe to be consciousness of God is considered as weighing 
down the scale on the side of the God hypothesis. 

CHAPTER I 

Qualities of Purpose 19 

Belief in creative Intelligence involves belief in creative purpose. 

The conditions under which we seek truth require us to make 
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the facts we know the basis of inference as to the nature of 
God’s purpose. 

The qualities of purpose considered in concrete life. 

•i. Purpose exercised between precise forecast and exact fulfil- 
ment. This only possible for thp mere mechanic work- 
• * ing in inanimate matter. • 

2. Inventor or artist works out newldeal in inanimate matter. 
- Forecast less precise ; result less accurate. 

3. ^Gardeners and herdsmen work out inward ideals in the 

material of life. These dfsire only the perfection of the 
life they tend, without forecasting individual variation. 

4. The %:hoolmasttr, parent, or missionary works out inward 

ideals in a higher form of life. The higher the material 
in which the purpose must be worked out, the stronger 
and nobler must ^ the purpose. ^ 

This is the law of purpose^ and we may infer froij^ it that God 
executes His pufrposc in the sphere of aytonomOhs life, that tjie 
divine Will is not a force that works mechanically beW;een 
precise forecast and exact fulfilment. 


CHAPTER II 


Creative Purpose ....... 

When increasing knowledge shatters the traditional pictures of 
the unknown, it is better to build these up again rather than 
seek to live by a faith unaided by imagination, always bearing in 
mind that all words and images are merely symbols of truth. 

Assuming God as first cause, we must try to picture His relation 
to creation. ^ 

Metaphysical difficulties notwithstanding, we postulate Creator 
and creation, and must paint the unknown in analogies from 
the life we know. 

Matter, whether organic or inorganic, i^now described in a way 
that to the plain man implies that it is only a form of energy. 
Energy may be^thought of as the body of life. Let us tpicture 
how this creation can have come to |^e. 

We may conceive of creation as the gift of life. 

Autonomy is of the essence of life } for since we insist that man 
is self-directing, spite of scientific evidence that he is determined, 
we need not suppose all other things entirely different from him 
in this respect. 

In the beginning we get motion, tension, attraction, repulsion, and 
by degrefes what we call the “ inanimate ” universe — God exer- 
cising in this stage something analogous to mechanical purpose. 

When life begins to express itself in organic forms, autonomy 
becomes more decided j God’s purpose works more intricately. 
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Along the line of intelligent life we get greater and greater 
autonomy, which at last calls for what we know as the highest 
form of purpose — that of the parent or teacher. ^ 

Pantheistic thought identifies the life of the universe with God j 
but life lends itself both to good and evil, to progress and retro- 
gression. It appears 8a»er to regard life as the not-Cod, which* 
came from God, and is being trained by to form with Himself 
a new unity. ^ 

It is never life that is limited, but the power of the organism to 
utilise life f<3r its own ends. Tlge perfection of the organism 
would be its power to utilise life fully for its highest end. 

When life at last in man becomes conscious of itself, an«i able 
consciously to respond to God, we get “spiritual life,” which 
entails pre-eminently the power to utilise more and more of the 
universal life for the higj^est end. 

The speculations of tlj^ chaptw seem to harmorfise with experience. 


CHAPTER III 

Providence and Autonomv 

Can we detect in world A'olution a purpose which tallies with the 
types of purpose wc have found in man? 

The order wt perceive in inorganic nature tallies with such human 
purpose as we have called mechanical. 

In the earliest stage of life physical strength and adaptation seem 
to be the aim. 

Later on the aim seems to be a balance of physical force and intelli- 
gence j not the strongest body, nor the strongest intelligence, but 
the best combination of these persists. We therefore get defects 
in the physical nature and in intelligence handed down along 
the line of fullest life. • 

Later, when what we call God consciousness or spiritual life is 
added, nature again strives for a balance of the three qualities j 
again deflects in each aspect ijie handed down along the line of 
fullest life. 

The purpose suggested by the development of human life is health 
of body and train, excellence of intelligence, t-xcellenoe of will 
power, excellence of extra-regarding impulses which make for the 
perfection of corporate life. The prevailing desire of nature 
seems to be to rid itself of defects in all these. 

The disease germ or parasite does not belong to the method, but 
militates against the purpose. 

If this tendency to excellence of life indicates God’s will, very much 
must happen in our universe which merely represents the will 
of the autonomous creature before it is won by the persuasive 
purpose of God. 

If disease and defect were the will of God, God and the life-force 
would be at war, 
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But on what grounds do we claim that all that happens — including 
disease and defect — is “providential*’? 

Goj^ng backgto what in man we saw to be the highest sort of pur- 
pose, we And that the teaching and training of autonomous life 
canqot mean the ordering of all its joys and sorrows. 

Wtf therefore assume that the supreme pijrpose'of the universe may 
only be accomplished whe|i the creature co-operates with the 
life-|i)rce, ue, witli God. 

Bearing of this on the doctrine of prayer. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Purpose in HumNiTY . • . . . il'? 

Since God gave autonomy to His creatioh, He must have 
to realise His purpose by that method. 

As “ faithful Creator ” He must be related to His creation — (i) by 
accepting the struggle between right and wrong as His own, (2) 
by thus ensuring a compensating gain to creation for all the 
suffering entailed by freedom. 

Wc have found that in organic nature the stream of life discards 
disease and defect and failure in intelligence, in temperance and 
courage, in affection for offspring and co-operation with fellows. 

In human affairs progress is more complex. Conscience, or satis- 
faction in virtue, seems to belong to the fullest force of human 
life. Life — sound, abundant, beautiful — does not flow along the 
generations of those who break through customs to gratify 
passion: it flows along the generations of the law-abiding, 
but also of those who efisregard present law in the effort to 
mould and obey the higher law of the futuie. 

The push of conscience must be seen not onl^ in the will, but in 
the understanding. 

Along this line we get the growth of the hope in social progress 
or personal immortality, or both. 

This is exemplified in the history of tiie human race. Nations 
with a religion of pessimism and fear show powers of accurate 
observation and vivid imagination j but advance in •political 
justice and social amelioration are •only found with those who 
hope in the future. 

This hope develops intellect. Thus, intellectual as well as moral 
force is found necessary to fulness of life. A hopeful intellectual 
li^e makes for universal fellowship. Monopolies always yield 
to the advance of a fuller life. 

Perfection of conscious life is to be manifested in physical health 
and beauty, mental genius and social love. 

But the individual dies imperfect. 

The perfect fulfilment of every individual life seems involved in 
any purpose of the universe worthy to be called divine. 
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As death apd desuetuide of ideas attach to any divine purpose we 
can detect here, we are driven to produce the line of hope bejond 
this 'vorld, towards a synthesis of individual and rJicial im-^ 
mortality. 


*GH*APTEJl V 

Emergence of Religious Life . . . . ^ . 

As the senses emerge in biologjcaf evolution, the psychic qualities 
connected with them also evolve. By the wme process we see 
man's consciousness of God evolve within liir self-consciousness. 

Animal sympathy produces alt/uism— mother and young ; dog 
and master. In the same way human sympathy with God pro- 
duces susceptibility tof^ivine influence. 

God-consciousness 4 cscii beef in Holy Writ inlerms o^^physical con- 
•'tiaaisness. <0 

No line can be drawn between man’s psychic and spiritual powers. 

CHAPTER VI 

Union of God wi-fH Criation. .... 77 

As the lin ' of tendency in evolution passes through intelligence 
lO consciousness of God and the immortal hope, it points to a 
destiny that is union with God. 

Eternal truth can only be apprehended by a variety of analogies. 

The idea of union thus considered. Plant and seedling. Animal and^ 
offspring. In the union of herd, hive, flock, unity of purpose 
is added to unity of kind. Greater diRerence goes with closer 
union, as in unity of marriage j unity of understanding. 

Difference, personality,!, self-hood, arc necessary to a high degree 
of unity. We have no conception of real unity that does not 
depend c ' difference. 

Four sorts of unity — of kind, of purpose, of feeling, of interpreta- 
tion. All these exemplified in the brief hour of family life. 

But man seeks an abiding union on these lines. Hence — 

1. Ancestor w'orship — identifying kindred with God, 

2. Tribal gods — deifying thv corporate purpose. 

3. Mystery religions, involving unity of feeling — deifying 

the intuitions of the race. 

4. Philosophies, involving unity of interpretation — deifying 

intellectual conceptions. • 

The religion which can satisfy humanity must offer all these sorts 
of unity in one, and the unity must be between different persons 
— man and God. 

It is this to which nature unconsciously tends. It is this which 
man consciously seeks. It is in this search that God meets 
man bestowing re-creative love. 


6s 
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CHAPTER VII 

f ^ pack 

Newness of Life ....... 89 

Su8c!&ptibility to God’s influence dcvelops^with <the growing God- 
consciousness. f 

Illu8trat^)n — the sea breaking into a new inlet. 

Communion of God and man may be described as “ telepathic.” 

Union of man with God does not i^iean identity. True union 
depends on communitjj of kind and difference of identity. 

We rarely see Anything perfect after its kind. Degree of perfection 
in plants or animals depends on environment. Whatever the 
general level reached by a class or species, it will respond to an 
improved environment. 

So with the human race. *Hcncc the function of t^e most God- 
conscious man must be to better the soc^ial environment of hjs 
fellows. •' 

To describe this function in another way ; the highest human 
work is creative} and the highest material for this work is con- 
scious autonomous life, and the highest product is a new humanity. 

The greatest men will, therefore, always be working to create 
new men and a new human environment. 

Thus the greatest men have been founders of world religions which, 
in proportion to their greatness, transcend local and national 
barriers. 

But while any society is still imperfect, human excellence, which 
must be God’s intention, cannot be perfectly realised in it. 

The J[iighc8t development possible to the individual in an imperfect 
environment can only be perfection of volition. 

When this is attained by the ^founder of a religion the result must 
be a society that will transcend all human distinctions. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Son of Man ........ 99 

f • 

Man everywhere has the inward convittion that he could do right 
but does not. 

On the basis of this conviction all law and justice rest. 

It would seem natural that this sense of ability to do right should 
fl%d realisation. 

The man who attained to perfect volition would be the true Son of 
the race. 

If rightness of will involves compassion manward, such an one 
must sympathise with the shortcoming of his race. 

Such rightness of will involves “singleness of eye,” which is the 
way of divine illumination. 
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Illumination — foresight and insight — are to be had by holding the 
activities steadily directed to the right. 

To thi‘. end God gives the universe autonomy, but exorcises ovy 
it fostering care. 

Think of the fostering care of a •parent, guardian, lover, Sucli^care 
can only import illtminat^on when its object sympathises with 
its aims, « 

So Creative Intelligence watches over creation, ever ready tcigive 
light to each ready recipient. 

As in biological evolution we see^hygical senses coming to different 
degrees of perfection, so in human histojy character evolves. 

Light is always imparted to the individual as he^is able to 
grasp it. 

God will first have full effect on human life when undeviating 
adherence to right is^roduced< in the human will. 

The Incarnation.^ • ^ 

Gnoilness realised reveals l%ck of goodness in all else. Thus we get 
the {l^oclamation of the reign of God in contrast to the current 
world. • 


• CHAPTER IX 


Son of Cod 107 

The universal conviction that man can do right but does not, 
makes it reasonable to expect that a man should some time 
appear who does right. 

But goodness cannot be achieved by individual effort alone ; it 
must be also the gift of destiny, i,e, predestination. 

Individual man, personal though he be, is indivisible from the 
stream of Hfc. • 

Man is thus born into a scheme of things which, if free-will and the 
sense sin be realities, as we believe, is not perfectly adjusted 
to God's will. While it is probable that what works against 
God's will is self-destructive, which limits possible extent of dis- 
cord, such discord, when personal, may be the diabolic element 
which, an well as the divine, environs the spirit ofsman. 

It is certain that every child chaoses between ideals determined by 
forces other than itself. 

Every individual is partly made, and wholly environed, by forces 
other than himself. 

This undoubted truth underlay the ancient stories of the divine om 
regal descent of every great man. 

In the Hebrew poem of creation all life originates from the brood- 
ing of the Spirit ; and Hebrew prophets looked forward to the 
perfecting of human polity as an act of God, cosmology and 
eschatology thus alike figuring forth the truth that all that is 
good is of God. 
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Again, if we take the “fruita of the Spirit” and their opposite as 
described by St, Paul, we see that only in a community or family 
wh|^re the ^uits exist and their opposites are absent, can the 
best sort of child be born. 

Whether^ then, the doctrine of the divine Fatherhood of Jesus be 
fact, or only a poetic representation of fa^t, the idea it symbolises 
is still true. , 

If the Ii|t:arnation was the culmination of the world -process, it 
could only be the beginning of a saving life j further, that life, if 
truly human, must go on to develop in the heavens. FOr true 
humanity implies much more than a body in human shape in- 
habited by Divinity j it involves a personal immortality. 

This asserted in the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection and 
mediation of Christ. 

The Church now admits she has mistaken crisig for process in her 
doctrine of the first, and aftso of the last, things, ^he Church 
may also have mistaken crisis for process ,in her account of the. 
Advent of Christ. • 

But he who sees truth and mistakes its form lives morc/visely than 
he who fails entirely to see it. 

Sun, photosphere, and sunbeam suggested as an analogy for the 
doctrine of the Trinity. 


CHAPTER X 


Omnipotence 123 

The simplest idea of omnipotence is analogous to the power of an 
adult over a child. 

This power may be analysed into three sorts in an ascending scale — 

1. Power to change the place of matter, # i.f. to move the 

child’s body. 

2. Power to influence the child’s behaviour. 

3. Power to conceive of the effect des^ired. 

The effect desired may be {a) mere acquiescence ; or (^) intelli- 
gent acquiescence j or (c) a good balance of spontaneity and 
acquiescence. < ' 

Power may also be reckoned quantitatitely. The power that lasts 
longest and extends over the greatest range is the greatest degree 
of power. 

Government by force can belong only to the infancy of the child 
oriof the race. 

A clear conception of a strong character to be moulded, and self- 
restraint in the process of evoking it, mark the highest degree 
of power in the adult over a child. 

If to this were added, the power to create the child, we should get 
the complete notion of creative and administrative power which 
we associate with Omnipotence. 
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To get our simplest conception of creation let us imagine a gardener 
creating a rose. He must exhibit, first, power to conceive the 
res': character. His conception must extend to all possiblJ^ 
varieties of the rose life. 

At the same time, to form the conception is to set its limits. • 

These limits 'are tw?)fold-iBthe outward and visible possibilities, 
and the character of the inner secret^life. 

If we attribute to such a life any power oC self-direction, it fdUlows 
that the creator -gardener cannot know which possibility will 
develop dnd which will fail, ^is power, after creation, will be 
of the same nature as that bf the adult ov€*^ the child. 

In both cases higher power is stiictly regulated in relation to 
inferior power, its secret being the ability to conceive an end and 
regulate action toward that end. 

Hence this must ue oui^conception of Omnipotence. 

The creation of the finite* must therefore involve th^ self-regulation 
o^the Infinite. • 

If so, how can we assume we understand the degree of self-limita- 
tion ? • 

If the end Omnipotence has in view is a form of created life able 
to freely co-operate with Him, that would seem to involve 
limiting Himself so far as to give the ability to resist Him. 

This resistance in l*wcr nature would mean disease and degenera- 
tion 5 in higher nature, these together with moral disease and 
moral degeneration. 

But it IS only the possibility of resistance, not resistance itself, that 
can I'e said to be necessary. 

We cannot conceive of Omnipotence as able to have all things that 
seem to us good. Foreknowledge appears to us good, but the 
supreme good appears to us to be the hope of something better 
than we have ever experienced. • 

We cannot conc'^ive God as both having all things at once and as 
having this suprem^joy of expectation. We should remember 
this when inclined to dogmatise as to what Omnipotence must 
or must not include. 

It appears, however, to require a greater degree of power to create 
a liMng existence whose slfccessive attainments would be an ever- 
varying and glad surprise to the Cieative Mind than to create a 
passive ^hing whose career would be from the beginning static 
to the Creative Mind, o 

The Christian will here remember that our Lord represented God 
as a Father, and thus gave His authority to the idea that God’s 
happiness is concerned in the choices that men make.. 

The responsibility felt by the best parents for the careers of thei% 
children is something that perhaps comes as near to touching the 
great Reality as anything we know. 

If so, God’s prescience must extend to all possibilities of disaster, 
arid against the results of all possible disaster He must provide. 

God’s re-creating influence on His creatures must be unceasing 
though not coercive. 
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CHAPTER XI 

PAGE 

The ERvine-BIuman Revelation . . . -139 

The fact8«of the universe are a parable from which we must abstract 

a manning. f * 

But only that interpretation whioh has been thoroughly assimilated 
can be ]|lrfectly articulate. When articulate it is a less perfect 
interpretation than that to which the mind is already advancing. 

We dimly see in the creative procdlas the Source of life, the 
developing life, and the i^elation of potential unity between them. 

The nature of the Source is indicated by the quality of the develop- 
ment — energy into life, life into self-hood. 

Illegitimate anthropomorphism perhaps consists in assuming that 
what we know as self-hood reveals the absolrite nature of the 
Source. , ‘ 

, It is because the Incarnation indicates vital union with the Source < 
notwithstanding our ignorance, that it is of such vast importance. 

What should we expect the revelation to be that came to and 
through one whose human will was perfectly united to the 
Divine will ? 

1. That he would reveal more truly the nature of God in His re- 

lation to creation — God as the supreme louer of humanity, 
the supreme suflFerer with humanity, and the supreme 
attraction of humanity. 

2, That he would reveal more truly the results of the divine 

influence on the world, laying emphasis on the repairing 
of disaster, “ binding up that which is broken,” “ healing 
that which is sick.” 

This activity of the Creator, when applied to free, self-conscious 
mind, produces the higher social development of the individual 
by means of a higher psychic environment. The highest and 
most universal of human societies are the great^ religions ; hence 
we should expect the Christ to found a great religion. 

The religion founded by the ideal man will bring into man’s way 
of seeing life that order and proportion which best enables him 
to co-operate with the Creator in liftif.g up the human race 
and all creation to conformity with the Divine desire. 

We should expect fhat order to set first the universal weal ; ^next, 
the racial weal j and, lastly, the indiydual weal. In the next 
chapters we shall consider the attitude of Christianity to these 
three ends, taking them in the order in which practically men 
have to face them. 

CHAPTER XII 

Individual Weal . . . . . . • IJJ 

The sense of individual imperfection is a pledge of progress and of 
ultimate perfection. 
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Only regards moral imperfection does man feel he could have 
don^ bettei, while history emphasises the attainment of moral 
perfection in one instance. q ^ 

A perfect environment is necessary for a perfect life, but life 
determines it^ own environment. ^ 

The one morally perfect? man proclaimed a new environment. • 

The necessity for interaction of perfect outer conditions and perfect 
inner life in order to perfection is also seen in animal and pl^t 
life. 

Processes of Election and growth dfc never instantaneous. 

So if perfect environment came to-morrow all jnen or some men 
must be ready to m;»nife8t a corresponding perfection of ftiner life 
if the perfect condition is to be permanent. 

All students of the Gospels admit that Jesus proclaimed the 
coming of a perfect asvironment — the Kingdom of God, and 
also proclaimed ^^he life of the Kingdoih already present in 
thediearts of some men, ai»d gave the signs by which it could be 
known. 

In view of one divine purpose through all things, we shall look 
for correspondence of those signs described by Jesus with the 
characteristics of fullest life in evolutionary development. 

Main distinctions between inorganic and organic life : 

1. Organic life adapts itself to its conditions. Gentleness 

is of the essence not only of vegetable life but of 
'mimal life. The violence even of beasts of prey is in- 
cidental j without gentleness and self-sacrifice they would 
perish. 

2. Organic life works through age-long process to new forms j 

the changes of inorganic life mark little progress. 
Illustrations : sand and cacti, etc. 

This power of initiation, characteristic of all organic 
life, must mark fitness for the Kingdom, 

3. Organic life has capacity for greater difference, and also 

closer union, than inorganic. These characteristics are 
mtensest in men, in whom the profoundest difference is 
marked by personality, and the closest union becomes 
brotherhood. • 

Human brotherhood is shown («) in services to others rendered 
incidentally in furthering one’s own ends (not a distinctively 
human function), and {h) in services consciously renrleied to the 
collective good at the sacrifice of private good. This is dis- 
tinctively hum.in, and must characterise the ideal man and the 
ideal society. 

Man must have this perfect social temper before he is fit for the 
perfect earthly environment. 

These characteristics will be found to conform to the ethic of the 
Beatitudes. 

Further, the close union of man with man must be completed by 
the sense of union with God and response to the divine appeal 
for sympathy. 
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Thus, if one could believe the perfection of lifer conditions could 
.come about catastrophically to-morrow, it would be necessary to 
believe mep in existence to-day who possessed the characteristics 
approved in the whole teachings of the Gospels. Before that 
perfection come about, and after, these characteristics must in- 
cficasingly obtain. , ' 

Individual weal must consist in^he exercise of these characteristics, 
and ti|py are identical with those Jesus preached as necessary to 
participation in^“the Kingdom.” 


CHAPTER XIII 

Weal of Species or K*ace . • .167 

Perfection of the individual in isolation does not satisfy us, for it 
all things fulfil one purpose, variety must end in vit^l unity and 
individual perfection of the universe. As a stage toward this is 
involved the perfection of the race. 

The individual, both in this life and the next, must be in relation 
with the life of the whole, for out of all relation he would cease 
to exist. 

Analogy to the constitution of the physical universe, any member 
of which, if it could get outside the range of gravitation, etc., 
would, so far as we know, cease to exist as an individual. 

Attraction of man for man is analogous to the attraction of 
physical particle for particle. 

The self that would isolate itself from the influence of all other 
selves is more liable to disintegrate than the self that is governed 
entirely by the spirit of age or class. 

God’s purpose for humanity on earth and beyond being one purpose, 
the unity of the race on eartJi must be perpetiAted beyond death, 
human beings always, everywhere, co-operating with God to 
accomplish His purpose, or, possibly, defying that purpose to 
their own spiritual disintegration. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Universal Weal 175 

The universal weal is the weal of God. 

We can only think of God positively in relation to our universe, 
as the source of its energy, the architect of its progress, the 
sharer of its suffering, the ruler of its perfected condition, revealed 
through a human' life perfectly at one with Himself, as the sun 
is revealed through its photosphere. 
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The goal of God must be also the goal of man. With God he 
must co-operate, first to attune his mind and will to God’s, and 
then to lift humjffeiity and all creation to perfection. ^ < 

How can we conceive that universal perfection ? 

The universe being the outcome of one purpose, we conceive all its 
parts and thelf perfection as inter-dependent. 

Similarly, confining ourselves to our own world and all it contains, 
we must realise that the most insignificant plan, or aninMl, 
though it may not directly serve humanity, must subserve the 
all-embracing purpose of God in tome way. 

For if God could disregard his lower creatiors when n^n came 
forth. He could disregard man if in some other world a higher 
race were evolved. 

Hence humanity cap only feel assured of salvation because of the 
faith that God wills th#8alvation of the whole. 

Thus the argumentsfor man’s salvation founded on the idea of the 
earth a^ the centre of the i.-ni verse, and man as its supreme pro- 
duct, must give way to an argument consonant with the idea of 
the relative insignificance of our earth in the ^iniverse, and of 
man’s life upon it. That argument must be the universality 
of God’s purpose as embracing the least of His creatures, and a 
consummation of that purpose which we do not see on earth, in 
which every class oh life must have its part, for if any part of 
the universe can be godless, the whole may be. 

Our Lord taught emphatically that nothing lives or dies without 
God. 

The universality of the Divine purpose will only overwhelm and 
confuse our thought unless, with Jesus Christ, we centre atten- 
tion on its fatherliness, involving as it does a consummation 
that will fulfil the promise of all things. 

Such vision of God’s end, though we can ofily sec it in blurred out- 
line, can help us to the rejecting of paltry ideas of God’s Church 
and His heaven, and some hint of reconciliation between the 
world-affirming and the world-negating spirit. 

The univer!»al perfection, in which consists the weal of God, must 
always be the goal of the extra-regarding purpose of corporate 
humanity. * 

CHAPy:'ER XV 

World Affirmation . . . . . .189 

Those beliefs which account to a man for existence are liis real 
creed. When any faith ceases to do this for men it ceases to be * 
a living religion. 

A religion may be genuinely adhered to which is not a key to 
existence, but it is a dying religion. 

The Pharisaic religion in the time of Christ is an instance. 

The permanent element in religion is the efiort of each age to 
reconcile religious feeling and knowledge. 
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The central Christian doctrines must be felt to offer the most 
I fundamental explanation of the facts of existence as we know 
4[{jem to-d^y if Christianity is to continue a vital religion and not 
become a mere mythology. 

The exception of the work of Christ developed in the early 
Ohurch as the possession of new facts jfequirefl it. 

The fact that Christian faith has always been able to assimilate 
new Jnowledge, and re-read the Christian revelation in its light, 
suggests that Christianity originates in an external Power, not 
in man. • 

There is no stopping-pla^e in this process of development as facts 
call for a rftore fundamental explanation. 

The discovery in our times of the relative insignificance of our 
world in the astronomical universe demands a deeper interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of Christ’s earthly Wfejind death. 

Consider how the^conception of the union of the ^/ivine and the 
human natures in Christ is affected hyk modern conceptions of 
Divinity and humanity. * 

No longer able to suppose God concentrates care on this little earth, 
we cannot suppose we know as much of what there is to know 
about Him as before. Our case is like that of a child in the 
nursery when he begins to find out that his father, though 
devoted to his interests, has wider interests of which a child can 
know nothing. 

Again, humanity being but an incident in world evolution, and God 
being involved in all material creation, the older conception of 
the human spirit as wholly independent after death of the 
physical universe and of other grades of life, is not tenable. 
Rather, co-operation with God in a future life would seem to 
consist in doing what we see He has always been doing for 
creation, and fitness for that must be attained here in the effort 
to re-create earth. 

In the light of these new conceptions of Divinity and humanity the 
Incarnation must manifest the relation of God not merely to 
men but to the whole living creation, of which man is but a 
part. 

We conceive the Atonement of Christ as fnanifesting God as work- 
ing and suffering to bring man with His whole living creation 
into free obedience to His will, until it fully express the c|jaracter 
He first conceived for it. , 

If man knows by experience that God in Christ thus deals with 
him, then we have reason to think the larger creation of which 
man is so intimate a part will also, by the patient love and 
suffering of God, ultimately be conformed perfectly to His will. 

The difficulty considered of holding that man’s spirit is a special 
and more direct creation of God, and that therefore the revelation 
through Christ bears only on man’s spiritual nature. 

The modern philanthropic spirit can only btr justified to the 
Christian by seeing in it an attempt to work as God works to 
redeem the whole terrestrial creation. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PA^ 

Christian Power ....... foj 

The to power” is divine, and is essential to humanity. , 

Jesus proclaimed 4he way*of Di^ne meekness as the only yray to * 
attain true power. 

The scientist has discovered the method of m^ek Obedience to bf 
the only way to power over nature j an^ the Gospel says the 
same method In social life must brAg about the reign of God. 

Only by using the divine method 'can men share ^he divine joy of 
real power, of permanent conquest. • 

In their absolute refusal to see in current world-pourers the Kingdom 
of God the early Christians converted half the world. 

Love, and the service of lova, have always been the culmination of 
the mystic vision, the4nconsi8tent belief that evi^ has to be 
first •vej^thrown by Divine «/iolence has caused Christians in 
practice to modify the ethic of Jesus, while the Kingdom tarries. 

The Christians of idie first century looked for the speedy coming 
of the new order*by the direct power of God. 

Later the Church learned that human co-operation with God was 
needed, but in learning it lost sight of the main characteristic of 
her pow'er and resorted to violence. 

The Crusades illustrate this. 

The contradictory ideals thus involved were to be realised, the one 
as a universal Church on earth, to be fought for ; the other as 
a perfect state in heaven, to be gained by the Christian temper. 

Through long experience Christians are coming to see the fighting 
spirit must be dropped and the meekness of Jesus must conquer 
the world. 

The practical problem is how to live in present conditions so as to 
bring in the perfect state. 

Parallel between the missionary in a non-Christian land and the 
early Christians. Their common methods and common success 
suggest a way of solving our problem. 

Each generation must be ready to cast off elements of the current 
world as it comes to recogi^e them as inconsistent with the 
Christian spirit. 

The Christiaiv attitude towards such questions as the ijse of the 
military to keep order in a railway strike. 

The mysterious power of the method of Jesus is evident to-day in 
the few who consistently adhere to that method. 

CHAPTER XVII ' 

Christian Enterprise 223 

The life Jesus came to give was a positive, energising force j and 
the Church would have better represented her Lord had she 
emphasised positive rather than negative commandments. 
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For the abounding life of God received by a man is ample to 
^ produce full positive activity of all his powers. 

'lybe attitiiide and teaching of the Church on the question of 
marriage is an illustration of this mistake. 

We ^udge all healthy life, ^not according to the sins omitted, but 
♦according^to the positive goodness atvd entefprise manifested, and 
our highest praise for such enterprise is that it has originality. 

Chrisfianity, if better than other religions, must differ from them 
in giving greater stimulus to positive good of all sorts and to 
the encouragement of enterprilb and originality in the work of 
moulding men to hjgher purposes. 

The older ^iew was that God revealed exact instructions as to the 
work He wanted done (as Moses received the pattern of the 
Tabernacle in the mount), but we have discovered that God does 
not thus use mechanical purpose towaf d ipumanity. Jesus gave 
His disciples principles of action and the 8timul#is of a new life, 
and left the method of applying prinaiples to their own ^enms, 
enriched by the mystic vision. 

We only remain commonplace in our piety and stereotyped in our 
methods because, from fear of a hard God, we wrap our religious 
genius in a napkin, content to remain without the multiplied 
product of spiritual enterprise, not realising that God is guarantor 
for all positive effort, however great its apparent failure. 

The early Church learned from its Lord that the force of God was 
bringing to them the Kingdom ; hence the responsibility for it 
was not on them, and they were free to fit men for its coming. 

If to-day the responsibility for bringing in the Kingdom is man’s, 

Jesus has misled His Church. We may have misunderstood 
time and method, but the teaching of Jesus is plain — that God 
in Christ comes to mankind, not that mankind has to travel 
painfully to find God. That is our sufficient warrant for ceaseless 
enterprise in the effort to fit men to abide in that day. 

All that makes for fulness of life is preparation for the Kingdom. 

The marvellous works ascribed to Jesus are an epitome of the 
activities the world-soul feels essential to salvation j and God 
being a faithful Creator, we must believe that what He teaches 
the world-soul to aspire to is its projftr goal. 

Then, what Jesus was and did is a promise for the future condition 
and power oj mankind ; and just in so far as men work as He 
did to fit men’s bodies and mind% for the coming Kingdom, so 
far may they count on being inspired and inv^rought by God. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Christian Unity . . . . . . *239 

We assume in the universe a unity of purpose. 

. Hence we assume that things and persons sharing a common 
nature have a community of origin and destiny. 
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Analysis of the nature of the unity possible to persons. 

Illustrated in the low form of unity possible to devils — i»e, the un- 
conscious and involuntary unity of centres of a commor^ life, 
which all receive and emit similar impulses. The devil, 
being degenerate, tends to greater sameness with his fellows and 
to incapacity foPocnnscious union. * 

All Christians necessarily have ^he lower degree o^ involuntary 
and unconscious union with each other, f.>r they receive ancf 
transmit similar impulses 5 but the higher degree of union, con- 
scious and voluntary, with some ositv’ard organisation, is neces- 
sary for efHciency. 

The Christian life tends to ever greater variety'and ever closer 
union. 

Christendom has always recognised need of union. 

Three epochs in history of ghriptendom — 

{a) That of cmbr^opic and unrccogni'^ed divergence. 

(^) That of the use of con|Jtraint to suppress divergence. 

(c) Trtlit of recognised divergence and lack of voluntary union. 

The achievement o^ voluntary union with adequate scope for 
variety still lies bbfore the Church. 

“ The things of God ” thus demanding the greatest distinction and 
closest union in men, we mry find an explanation of Christian 
disunion in our mistaj^en conception of “ the things of God ” 
for which religious parties fight. 

l.ooking impartially, we can usually see that in such controversy 
God is on both sides, while He can only identify himself fully 
with that divine ideal of right embodied in the life of Jesus and 
with the coming Kingdom which is its fulfilment. 

In so far as we can discover and practise the righteousness that 
belongs to that Kingdom we shall realise the real unity in 
diversity of all faithful men. • 

Misinterpreting “ the things of God,” we have missed the signifi- 
cance of the Cross, not seeing that to suffer with the world has 
always been the glory of*God. 

A religion and civilisation concentrated on the defence of a good 
already attained were bound to be opposed to a forward-looking 
Christ. • 

Peter, wishing earthly power and honour for his Lord, was in 
effect desiring to see Him take sides in the current clash of right 
and wrong. * * 

Jesus stood for the faith that the taint of evil was over all the 
current world, that hope lay in the coming of the perfect reign 
of God. In compelling His crucifixion He attested this faith by 
His death. 

We are therefore bound to believe that God sides with an ideal 
righteousness just beyond our sight, which all men alike fail to 
reach, whence the folly of judgment and condemnation among 
men is evident } we see also that God shows Himself in Jesus 
as abiding most with those who suffer most under His own gift 
of freedom, those who are condemned and outcast by a world 
itself condemned by God but not cast out from God, 
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The outlook on the Kingdom implies that no reverse can come to 
any institution except from its own inward evil. It follows that 
it is us^ess to fight against a menacing force ; internal reform 
is the only safeguard. 

Furlj^er, if we realise that God suffers with those whom we con- 
st demn or ostracise or punish, we must, at the expense of our own 
rights and dignity, find some other way of winning them. 


CHAPTER XIX 

• * 

Pain and Punishment . . . . . *255 

Assuming a psychic life, latent or developed, in all organic things, 
capacity for suffering exists only with tWs development of con- 
sciousness, aiyl is proportioned to the degree in^hieh conscious- 
ness is developed. • ^ 

Possibility of physical failure we share with animals and plants j 
moral and mental failure belong to intelligent life alone. 

A failing organism may transmit life, but that life will be in some 
degree degenerate. 

Thus, individual life can proceed to higher and higher forms, or it 
may diverge and deteriorate — a process fraught with pain. 

Such pain is clearly a danger signal. It cannot be regarded as 
punishment, because it always falls heavily on the innocent. 

The suffering of sympathy is the highest type of suffering, and with 
degeneracy the power to sympathise grow's less. 

Sympathy being characteristic of the finest and most sensitive 
natures, involves the keenest suffering. Hence such suffering 
cannot be disciplinary. Were it so we could not believe that 
God suffers j and did <-Ie not suffer He would not be the 
Christian God. 

We thus cannot regard suffering as God’s pupishment of the evil 
or Hij discipline of the good. 

We are driven to believe God permits sin, though he does not 
ordain it j the same seems true of suffering, which is the product 
of sin. ^ 

Conceiving our present existence as but a stage in an immortal pro- 
gress, we caij^iot regard it, even as a stage, as perfectly exhibit- 
ing the will of God. Rather, all 4:reation, free within its limits, 
is only learning to conform to God’s wdll, and is not always 
doing its best to leatn. 

Hence we conceive of God as neither ordaining sin nor suffering, 

Jbut as ordaining freedom to do right or wrong ; and in thus 
ordaining He accepts the greatest share of any suffering that may 
flow from it for the sake of our attaining to free co-operation 
with His will. , 

While it is thus impossible to think God ordains punishment, yet 
punishment exists in the numbing degeneracy that overtakes the 
misdirected life when it refuses to accept the warning of pain. 
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Neither from the teaching of our Lord nor from the trend of our 
experiei^ce have wc any assurance that all such erring per- 
sonalities shall ultimately be saved 5 but our conccptwn of 
creative purpose makes it necessary to believe that even if the 
individual mia*4» finally disintegrate, it will be re-absorbed into 
the created life-forcej^^ rise again through persorility to union 
with God. * 

As things are, the return to the normal onward patii of evear 
erringfjjioul is possible by faith in God’s re-creative power, * 


CHAPTER XX 


Salvation bv Joy . . . . .265 

Christian repentance #)ught to be a glad thing. • 

It is no logger possible for us t« suppose that God is partial ; His 
whole creation, whether progressive or retrograde, must have His 
impartial favour. • 

God’s purpose being one, the perf'*ction of the 'arthly state and 
the ultimate perfection of humanity in a purely spiritual state 
must be inter-dependent parts of that purpose. 

Hence we need to cultiwitc both the outward and visible and the 
inward an ' spiritual departments ot life. 

The long piocess of physical and social evolution points to a future 
earthly stale in which the law of God will be written in the 
heart of man and of things. 

But we ay for something earth can never give, and religious 
experience brings ever stronger assurance that the joys of earth 
are but steps to a more mtense unearthly joy. 

For the regulation of our life we need more Explicitly to synthesise 
the earthly and the spiritual goals. 

The teaching ot Christianity and of science, truly interpreted, seem 
to encoiira^-: the belief that every step in an ascending progress 
brings keener consciousness of the inter-dependence of the parts 
of any whole, and that to live immortally unto God must be to 
live unto all our fellows and ftiey to us. 

The thought that conceptions of material perfection and spiritual 
perfection su»e incompatible is directly contradicted bj^what we 
know of the fullest spiritual lifef which will be found to best 
adjust the outward and the spiritual in its purpose. 

If our Lord affirmed a synthesis of both the earthly and the 
heav»*nly hope never made before, His eschatology must have 
been ill undei stood by His hearers. We are yet dazed by its 4 
splendour. 

Dante saw that a perfect earth must be part of God’s scheme. 

To sum up ; 

{a) The Christian doctrine that Jesus must needs, by reason 
of His union with God, accept what befell Him in 
fulfilling His mission and require His followers to make 
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the same sacrifice, reflects the thesis that the Creator 
is in part “ despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief” in His creation. 

(^) Tfle Christian aspiration “ Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven,” reflects the belief that God designs a 
free earthly creation to become, iff. co-operation with 
Him, “ good.” • 

Our belief that mankind is one, making it man’s duty to 
* work for humanity present and future, involves the con- 
viction that the earthl3fcperfection of the race.is part of 
every man’s own salvation. 

Faith, hope,, charity, reteivc an enduring stimulus in the belief that 
the very image, the very life of God is latent in all things and 
is being evoked from all things. 

Because the Christian revelation shows ^od as opposed to all pain 
and wrong, and shows Him as suffering m all Min and wrong, 
the world is sJved by the joyful realisation that teod Himself is 
its Saviour, • 

Christian repentance is the turning from all thought that in God 
is any darkness at all. 
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There are three common Kypot^e^es of the origin of our univerae. 

These three set forth by anaiogica and examined — 

1 The Mat^rialiltic hypor|ie8i8 — that all things Aechanically evolve, 
and are Hitre comb’iiations of matter. 

2. The Psychic hypothesis — that spirit, potential in matter, has been 

the formative principle, and will become more and more dominant. 

3. The God hypothesis. 

The strong and weak points of each hypothesis considered. 

If all three were equally reasonable, the fact that the third satisfies feeling 
and activity as well as reason is likely to make it always the belief of the 
greaitr part of mankind , but there is no moral defect involved in the 
acceptance of any of these theories by men who honestly find their natures 
satisfied by them. The theist must whole-heartedly allow that an honest 
man’s intelligent adherence to what seems to him truth cannot be offensive 
to God ; while materialist or psychist must not accuse theist of lack of 
candour for adhering to the God hypothesis even though his reason may 
not be wholly satisfied ; for it is probablj; quite as candid to adhere to 
whdt satisfies volitional and emotional nature, although reason be not 
wholly convinced, as to reject a satisfying belief merely because no reason- 
able proof can be offered.* 

The fact of the diverse and unnumbered multitude living in what they believe 
to be consr.ousness of God, must be considered in weighing the evidence 
for the God hypothesis. 
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There are three theories about thb origin and 
nature of our universe which we now meet every 
day. I can b*est set them forth imaginatively by 
two analogies, remarking, first, that any analogy 
for the universe niust be absurdly inadequate. 

Once, m the Western States of America, I saw 
a show which was called “ The Mystic Piano.” 
The piano was set on a platform, and there, all 
alone, it played classical music all day, and I was 
told that the music improyed in quality and 
execution each day. The keys and pedals could 
be seen to go down and up. The crowd, includ- 
ing some Indians in their blankets, surged all day 
round the barrier, and a large “ gate ” was taken. 
I supposed — and we will assume the supposition 
true — that a musician s%t in another rt)om pressing 
buttons. I am certain that the music I heard was 
that of a well-known composer. 

Now, let us take the piano, with its complex 
structure, its complicated movements, and its 
brilliant music, to represent our physical universe 
with all its mass and motion and life, including the 
psychic or spiritual life of humanity ; and let the 

3 
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untutored Indian spectators represent ourselves. 
"Wfeen we, ask how it came to be there, what is the 
cause and nature of its music, I think the hypothesis 
of those who are materialists is that the piano makes 
the music, and as we have no evidence whatever 
that aiiy one moves the piano or constructed it, we 
are bound to rule out those ideas, and 'accept the 
material of the piano, with its power of motion, 
as primal facts, its construction and music arising 
from a succession of changes wJvch proceed accord- 
ing to laws discernible by clo^e stu^. 

A second hypothesis is that of some fdrce that 
we might call the force of life-wisdom or spirit, 
producing matter and entering into co-operation 
with matter to produce the various present forms 
of life, and finally human life. For this theory 
the man pressing the buttons is the spirit or life- 
wisdom, which has produced all the form we see. 
In man, for example, the body with its complex 
structure of brain and nerve, is the piano ; within 
it is the life-wisdom, producing changes in will, 
emotion, thought, with their concomitant changes 
in the brain. 

The third hypothesis is. that the construction 
of the piano and the nature of the music require 
a constructdr and compqser to be asstimed, and 
man’s natural des’ue for unity and economy of 
assumption causes him to consider these two as 
ont. This hypothesis gives full weight to the 
assumption of the unseen operator as an integral 
part of the machine, but urges the fact that we 
observe his power of execution to be limited to 
a certain musical programme, and bis power of 
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choice limited to variations within that programme. 
Yet we perceive growth ; his execution becojnfes’ 
better by practice, his choice more artistic. It is 
urged, on this hypothesis, that there ’s no evidence 
that he constructed the piano or composed the 
music, and that therefore a greater mind than his, 
with larger power of choice, must be assumed as 
the first cause of both. 

Fully granting the inadequacy of the analogy, 
I want to use it foe * pointing out some facts con- 
cerning the views of the universe hert typified. 

The" first hypothesis, known as “ naturalism,” 
like worn-out’ gear passing from rich to poor, has 
descended from the schools to the workshop, and 
we may fail to give full weight to the fact that 
it is a perfectly consistent whole, and not to be 
taken as merely satisfactory in parts. If any one 
can conceive that in the very beginning the piano 
could begin to be of its own potentiality, I think 
that they ought to have no more difficulty in 
assuming that the most splendid passages of the 
music could be originated entirely by the motions 
of the piano. If motion in matter had power to 
form the four carved claws of the piano’s feet, 
what reason have we to suppose that it could not 
result in ’the finest music ? or, in dther words, 
if the meanest flower that blows can be produced 
by successive changes in matter, why cannot the 
emotion with which the poet regards it be also 
conceived as their product, and the most exalted 
mystical experiences of the saint only other varia- 
tions of the same materialistic succession ? On 
the other hand, if we hold this theory, it is ver^ 
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necessary to keep in mind that the most elaborate 
stuidy of the piano, from which we might deduce 
all the powers of wood and steel, the most ex- 
haustive study of the music, /rom which the whole 
science of harmony could be built up, the experi- 
ence of all the emotion and thought which the 
music could arouse, could never lead one any 
nearer to the discovery of the invisible operator 
unless some material connecting wire could be 
discovered between the piano*^d the next room. 
If, for example, the piano )vere played by some 
process analogous to wireless telegraphy, successive 
generations of ignorant spectators* could waste 
themselves in studying the mere piano and the 
mere music ; it would require the fetch of faith to 
assume the operator. 

Then, with regard to the second hypothesis, 
it likewise can be made to explain all the facts as 
well as it can explain the least of them. According 
to this theory, there, is an unseen operator pressing 
buttons who is the cause of the movements in the 
piano and of the whole nature and quality of the 
music, and was, farther back, the cause of the suc- 
cessive changes in matter which constructed the 
piano. The fact that his power of execution and 
choice are ttow observed, to be imperfdct, because 
still improving, does not alter the fact that he is the 
only cause to be seen which could have constructed 
the piano and the music. If, then, we are forced 
by our unwillingness to assume unnecessary multi- 
plicity of causes, to rule out any other maker of 
the' piano or composer of the music, the fact of the' 
fibvious improvement in the music will not alter 
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the assumption that the musician, as the force of 
life-wisdom, by constantly working upon the 
of the piano^must have produced its prfisent con- 
struction, must ^ave beaten out his sonatas ^nd 
stereotyped them so that he can repeat them at will 
and in varying order. And here, again, it^is im- 
portant to observe that the utmost studyand analysis 
of the sonatas played by the operator upon the 
piano, the utmost experience of the sentiments and 
thought they excite^, could never lead the spectators 
any nearer to the composer. They .would, under 
this hypothesis, refer them all to the persistent work 
of the unseen- operator who is part of the machine. 

To translate the figure. If one sees no necessity 
to ascribe the wisdom manifested in life to anything 
behind the life-force itself, I do not see why he 
should suppose man’s religious experiences to be 
anything more than the form which the growing, 
stretching, ever-originating life takes, accidentally 
as it were, in the process of its risky enterprise, pro- 
jecting on the heavens its own likeness — like the 
Brocken spectre-y-into whose lips it naturally puts 
one voice of its own dialectic. The sonatas of the 
mystic piano may well represent not only the tumult 
of human passions and efforts, but the multitudi- 
nous expression that life gives itself Jn the animal 
and vegetable worlds, where no man profits by it. 
Whoever has sailed over the warm shallows of some 
Pacific island in a glass-bottomed boat, will Ignow 
that the fish of a thousand iridescent tints diving 
among the sunlit seaweeds of the rhythmic deep, is 
as suggestive of a paradise as the lark wheeling up 
above banks of gorse and blossoming may into the 
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rosy mists of an English dawn. If both be the 
experiments of a wisdom that can be identified with 
the life tliey manifest, I see no jeason to assume 
that Alan, “ pealing the psalm to wintry skies,’* is 
anythmg more than a like experiment. 

With regard to the third hypothesis, granting 
that to the spectators nothing is or can be visible 
but the piano, that nothing is or can be audible 
but the music, granting that some of them have 
assumed the piano to be tb^ sole cause of the 
music, and that some of them have assumed an 
unseen operator, there would seem but onh reason 
for any one assuming a greater musician than the 
operator to be the composer, a greater mechanician 
to be the constructor, that is, that neither of these 
gives an adequate explanation of the facts involved. 
What we need to explain is, how the piano and its 
music can be derived from either the mere piano, 
or the piano plus the musician whose limited power 
is manifested in his imperfect execution. On the 
materialistic hypothesis the material of the piano 
has been analysed, and its simplest elements, matter 
and motion, have been accepted as the cause of its 
construction and the music, it produces. Under 
the second hypothesis the operator, whose repeti- 
tions, with 'but slight variations,, protlaim his 
limited power of composition, is held to be the 
composer. It would seem to be merely the in- 
ability of some minds to find either of these 
explanations adequate that produces the hypothesis 
of a Mozart or a Broadwood. 

Now it will be immediately seen that this 
analogy for the universe is not as good as it would 
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be if the spectators could by observation discover 
that the piano and its sonatas, as a matter of fa<^, 
did apparently grow all of themselves out of 
simpler formi of existence. I will thereforcf take 
another analogy, in which this is the salient point. 

Some children of my acquaintance lived in a 
British dependency near S. little wood where they 
often played. One day they went there and were 
surprised to find a new and delightful object. Just 
above the mossy caispet, on the bole of a large 
tree, a broad ledge of some firm substance was 
fixed. *Their mother described it to me as in 
beauty and fortn like a newly-risen sun amid the 
darkness and neutral tints of shadow and lichen 
and moss. It was flat on the top, forming a satis- 
factory table for dolls’ tea-cups ; it was beautifully 
fluted round the outer edge like a sea shell ; it was 
thick against the tree underneath, in the form of 
a bracket ; it was of a splendid colour, a carmine 
pink with raylike lines of d^eeper colour. To 
children, of course, such a huge fungus growth 
established within* a day or two was a marvel. 
As they did not believe in elves they joyfully 
attributed its authorship to God. Their comments 
on its beauty and its convenience for their games 
rang like a’hyran of praige. Very soon, however, 
a carmine rim appeared higher up on the tree. It 
was observed to grow visibly. For one long, hot 
day they ran to and fro with excited reports of«ts 
progress, and within a day or two it was as large 
and as hard as the first. But this second fungus, 
its conditions of growth no doubt disturbed by 
the children, ^rew distorted, ugly, and blood-red, 
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and it hung over the other, making it useless as a 
tVjple. Their faith in divine providence ^.s related 
to funguses did not survive the knowledge that 
such “ledges grew, like everything else in the wood, 
that ^hey were as liable to be inconvenient as con- 
venient, and that the farmer said they were caused 
by a disease in the tree. ‘The very word “ disease ” 
and the blood-rfed colour made the whole loath- 
some to them. Here, then, were these little 
worshippers of nature as Jtbe manifestation of 
divine purpose, suddenly plunged into the belief 
that they played amid a system of self^evolving 
accidents, where beauty might be ‘thought of as 
consisting solely in their own power of admiration, 
their own power of adapting accidents to their 
convenience. 

Let us now take the wood and its funguses as 
standing for our universe, and let the children 
represent our theorists. Again the analogy is 
inadequate ; again I merely use it in order to 
make remarks on a difficult subject with some 
clarity. Those who maintain, the hypothesis of 
God as the origin and controller of our universe 
must, if they are thinkerg, perceive clearly that 
in the ordered growth of things death and decay 
are a part ®f the whole economy of the wood. It 
is, in fact, quite impossible to conceive of a wood 
without death and decay as well as growth, and it 
is^mpossible to think of death and decay without 
large opportunity of parasitic growths, beautiful 
and ugly, which might have been healthy forms of 
their type of life, but have become the disease of 
a higher form of life. 
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Again, it is necessary to note that sudden 
occurrences which look like magic, which are M 
the most extraordinary beauty and convenience, 
and other occurrences which have the mosf dis- 
gusting appearance and are merely obstructions to 
the working of other things, occur withih the 
range of the same laws,* as do all those things 
which by their constant occurrence have become 
familiar. It is only ignorance — ^lack of the know- 
ledge within our xeach and lack of reflection on 
that knowledge — that could make ‘any theorist 
think otherwise. If we find the creative power 
of God to be for us on the whole the most satis- 
factory account of the origin of the wood, we must 
ascribe all that belongs to its economy, all the 
opportuni^'y it offers to disease and defect, to the 
same power. (I use the word “ God ” here as 
equivalent to creative mind and will.) 

Those who do and those who do not hold the 
hypothesis of God alike must^admit that the most 
thorough study of the wood makes two points 
evident ; first, that its most futile and unex- 
pected features are still within the range of the 
laws that govern the^whole ; and, secondly, that 
the utmost calculation of the greatest calculating 
genius the world has known could mot possibly 
foresee them, could never accurately photograph 
the wood one hour in advance. Here, then, urge 
those who oppose naturalism, we have something 
of which the words law, force, matter, accident, 
chance, give no adequate account. We have 
spontaneity ; we have perpetually before us a 
future which exists not until it is falling into the 
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gast. But when, to explain this, we call in a spirit 
oi life i^ which resides all the wisdom that con- 
structs the beauty and order manifested in the 
wood, and to whose inadeqpacy.all the defects and 
abnoi^alities are due, we are not satisfied. The 
elephant of natural law and mechanical sequence 
is standing upon the tortoise of the spontaneous 
life spirit, whose* inadequate power either to know 
precisely what it would be at or to work its will in 
recalcitrant matter is only too^obvious. 

If we in^st upon conceiying a more adequate* 
cause for the universe as it is, and postulate a 
good God with a purpose such as we can in part 
understand, we cannot by that means get away 
from the fact that the vast and appalling mechanism 
of the universe shows no bias such as we count 
divine, and that life in its wild profusion disports 
itself in many irrelevant, absurd, and abominable 
forms. The traditional doctrine that all things 
happen according tq God’s will becomes more and 
more difficult. 

I think that, even apart fronr religious doctrine, 
the greater number of men will continue to believe 
in the hypothesis of divine Iiitelligence, because life 
does not explain mechanism, nor does mechanism 
explain the Spontaneity o£ life, and , the*plain man 
requires a divine Understanding to combine both. 

Life is, after all, an experience and not a 
the*)ry ; the theorists are few, the living are many. 
The ordinary man is so accustomed every hour of 
the day to face impassable barriers which a greater 
power of mind can remove, that he naturally refers 
all that humanity recognises as beyond its powers 
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to a higher Intelligence. The servant when in a 
difficulty comes to his master, to whose bette/- 
trained mind the .solution is plain ; the master in 
a difficulty calls iu an^ expert ; and experts, Vhen 
at a loss, await the genius who initime conjes to 
their aid. And while the mere thinker may main- 
tain that th^ most natural ^solution of the riddle of 
the universe is the most likely to be false — is to 
be rejected, indeed, simply because it is natural — 
men who derive what thought they have from 
their own personal experience of life will probably 
continue? dumbly to refer the riddle to divine 
Understanding. In the same way it is probable 
that the ordinary man will believe in a supreme 
purpose behind the diversities of life. It would 
certainly appear that man, who is a gardener, is 
likely to attribute the flora of his globe to a 
greater gardener ; man, who is a herdsman, is 
likely to attribute the fauna of his globe to the 
breeding of a greater herdsman ; man, who hangs 
his chariot between wheels and makes paths and 
bridges for his armies, is likely to attribute “ the 
process of the suns to a greater engineer ; man, 
who is a father, is likely to attribute the pro- 
cession of human souls to a greater father ; and 
all this without dogmatism or dependence upon 
particular revelation. And the more it is pointed 
out to him that all nature grows from within out- 
ward, and that all greatness begins by being vary 
small, the more obstinately he reflects that there 
is nothing of which he has any experience of which 
the seed or germ or inception does not come from 
ripe organism or ripe intelligence. His chief 
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quarrel with the universe, indeed, is that he cannot 
in it ge{ something out of nothing ; and he is 
perhaps more impressed with the necessity for an 
adequate cause of any effqct than with any other 
featuce of life, 

Ahother point which makes it the more likely 
that the world must in &e main assuihe an intelli- 
gent Creator is, that this hypothesis, once assumed 
upon any ground of reason or sentiment or sup- 
posed authority, can be put to the proof as a 
matter of ^rsonal experience. It is the on& 
hypothesis which every man who holds it does 
probably, some time or other, atte'mpt to experi- 
ment upon ; and while some men calling upon the 
Creator turn away repelled because they perceive 
no response, there would appear, from the annals 
of humanity, to be many more who become coiv 
vinced, whether rightly or wrongly, that they 
receive response ; and among these there are not 
a few who, with passionate conviction, give an 
intelligible account of what they believe to be 
a constant and unequivocal response. Although 
theorists holding other hypotheses of the origin 
and nature of the universe can explain this 
apparent response according to their own theories, 
their explanations have, not the passfonate force 
that the conviction of the others gives, and are, 
therefore, less likely to influence so large a portion 
of mankind. For even if it could be urged that 
all three explanations of the religious experience 
are equally satisfactory to reason, it is obvious 
that they are not equally satisfactory to feeling. 
Even assuming the scales of reason to be perfectly 
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balanced between God and no-God, the positive 
personal conviction of the religious man i^ a some- 
thing more thrown into the scale. 

But there cannot be, supposed to be the sliglitest 
moral delinquency indicated in the candid accept- 
ance of the mechanical, or the spontaneous, or the 
divine, hypothesis of the universe ^by the man who 
honestly finds his powers of mind best satisfied, 
even provisionally, by any one of these. It would 
seem at first entirely absurd to make this trite 
remark, but, in the light of much ifiodern con* 
troversy* it is not superfluous to say that the 
religious Thefet could not more seriously take 
Gof s name in vain than in proclaiming any 
man’s intelligent adherence to what seems to 
him truth to be offensive to God. It is also 
evident that it is much worse than a waste of 
breath for the materialist to accuse the Theist of 
determined ignorance or lack of candour. It is 
quite possible that the utmost. knowledge in pro- 
gressive science and the sternest reasoning upon 
scientific discovery form a slower and less satis- 
factory way of arriving at the secret of the 
universe than the W4iy of personal experiment 
in religion ; it is also possible that while man’s 
psychic pdwers are nothin complete * unity it is 
quite as honest for a man to adhere to what 
satisfies his emotional and volitional nature, 
although. his reason be dissatisfied, as to adhfcre 
to what merely satisfies reason while the rest of 
his nature cries out against it. It can at least be 
observed within any generation or any system that 
a man with healthy emotions and healthy will 
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^similates on the whole as much general truth as 
a man w;^th little of these, but with a keen reason. 

Many minds find great moral difficulty in 
attributing ugliness, angujsh, .and sin to divine 
purpose ; it is easier for them to forgo, even at 
mucK expense of their own joy, the belief in God. 
When the religiously inclined mind seeks to refer 
all the small hap*penings of daily life to divine fore- 
knowledge and divine intention, the discrepancy 
between these and anything we can conceive as the 
expression 6f goodness becomes to candid thought 
very glaring. There is philosophy that can explain 
this whole difficulty so that it dppears for the 
hour to vanish ; there is faith that can ignore it 
or even glorify it, especially as it recedes into the 
past ; but to the plain man it remains an ever- 
increasing difficulty as his sensitiveness and powers 
of thought grow keener in the increasing stimulus 
of civilisation. I think we need to face this diffi- 
culty very frankly., I think we need to use it as a 
searchlight by which to inspect, and perhaps amend, 
our traditional notions of divine providence. 

While it would seem that most men will adhere 
instinctively to the notion«of a God who under- 
stands and carries out His purposes, it does not 
follow that they can , continue to ‘accept the 
traditional religious teaching that all that is is the 
direct expression of the divine will. 

' The fact remains that there are, even now, 
among the dwellers on earth, a great, unnumbered 
multitude, scattered in all nations, silent, unobtrusive 
folk, without mutual resemblance, to whom per- 
sonal conversation with God seem? to be the great, 
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the only absolute, certainty of their lives, Joy is 
theirs— joy beyond all words, often beycgid even 
the practical ’^outward expression of lightspme 
demeanour, yet often including that also. Within 
their hearts is an ever-growing persuasion tha: joy 
unspeakable surrounds tbjni in the unseen and 
still awaits their ultimate discovery. They will 
refer to this authority or that as the basis of their 
belief, but the fact that, while it grows year by year 
more strong, more pervasive of the whole sphere 
of their consciousness, it remains outwardly incom- 
municable, is perhaps an indication that its true 
source cannot be cited among religious authorities 
on earth. Further, this incommunicable and joyful 
assurance in God, which in emergency is seen to 
be the very garment of salvation, the robe of 
righteousness, is certainly not the reward of any- 
thing we recognise as ethical merit. Many who 
attain to the highest merit of this sort are without 
it ; many who possess it have; not earned it by 
exalted conduct, and would be the first to disclaim 
moral pre-eminenct. In any right-minded con- 
sideration of religious evidence this important fact 
must be taken into account. To the present 
writer it appears to weigh down the scale on the 
side of the God hypothesis. 
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CHAPTER I 

QUALITIES OF PURPOSE 

« 

Beliet m creative Intcll^ence involves behet in creative purpose. The con- 
ditions under which we seek truth require us to make the facts we know 
the basis of inference as to the nature of God’s purpose. 

The qualities of purpose co'isidcred in concrete life — 

1. Purpose exereised between precise forecast and exact fulfilment. 

This only possible for the mere mechanic working in inanimate 
natter. 

2. Inventor or artist works out new ideal m inanimate matter. Fore- 

cast less precise j result less accurate. 

3. Gardeners and herdsmen work out inward ideals in the material of 

life. These desire only the perfection of the life they tend, with- 
out forecasting individual variation. 

4. The schoolmaster, parent, or missionary •works out inward ideals in 

a higher form of life. The higher the material in which the 
purpose must be worked out, the stronger and nobler must be the 
purpose. 

This is the law ot purpose ; and we may infer from it that God executes 
His purpose in the sphere of autonomous life, that the divine Will is 
not a force that works mechanically between precise forecast and exact 
fulfilment. 
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QUALITIES OF PURPOSE 

• 

If we can and do think of ourselves and our 
universe as the outcome of creative Will and 
Intelligence we are thereby committed to a belief 
that God has produced the stuff of which body 
and mind are made, and is ever sustaining and 
arranging the universal life. The pious phrase, 
“ the will of God,” is always, and rightly, intended 
to refer to the universal purpose that runs like a 
thread of directing force through every detail of 
the world -process. Unfortunately we have for 
generations couched our follies, bigotries and 
ignorances in sentences in which God’s will is 
either subject or predicate, so that it is natural 
enough that many good and intelligent people 
should now turn with a moral shudder from the 
conception of the divine purpose presented by 
much current religion. We need to realise that, 
although intelligent volition implies purpose aot 
only in all that is done but in the method by 
which it is done, this does not imply that all that 
takes place is in accordance with the purpose. 
Whether that be so or not will depend on the 
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material in which the purpose is worked out. We 
want now to consider the material with which 
God has chosen to work. 

If (a) we are seeking nothing but truth, if (i) 
we are true to ourselves, and if (r) we are true 
to the first principles of Christianity, we must take 
firm hold of the facts of the universe .as we know 
them, and use them as the basis of inference with 
regard to the purpose of God. 

(<?) If we are seeking nothing but truth, we 
shall seek pot to over-value or under-value any 
fact because it is pleasing or displeasing. It is 
much the fashion at present to discard facts that 
are pleasing to the whole nature on the plea that 
they are deceptive to the reason. This is no 
reason for discarding them ; it is a reason why we 
should be careful not to over-value them. 

(i) The salient truth about ourselves — a primal 
truth of personality, of humanity — is, I take it, 
that we live by what is positive, not by negatives ; 
by faith, not by suspicion ; by social amenity, not 
by war ; by love, not by fear. , 

(c) The first principle of Christianity, I take it, 
is that the material universe, as it comes nearest to, 
and most intensely into, ‘our own lives, is not 
deceptive, but is a true parable of the; everlasting 
reality. Else the Incai'nation were a mere fancy 
and fatherhood futile as a symbol of divine love. 

, If we start from such standpoints we shall not 
be unwilling to consider concrete life in seeking for 
indications of divine purpose. We must first per- 
ceive that the most meagre and thin conception of 
purpose we have is that which is exercised between 
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a precise forecast of results and an accurate fulfil- 
ment of the forecast. With small portions 
what we call “ dead matter ” man can ^eal thus, 
but only with-^ things that can be reproduc^ by 
being measured and weighed. Tabhs, clocks, for 
example, can be turned out by the hundred^ exact 
to pattern ; but the first. ^lotk, the first table, etc.; 
must have grown under the creative imagination of 
man to be something more than or different from the 
mental forecast. Now, the will that works in con- 
junction with creative imagination in man is neces- 
sarily a gtronger and more enduring fofm of volition 
than that which is exercised in merely hewing and 
beating or building matter into mechanical replicas, 
because it must battle against obvious nullity. It 
must be supported by faith in what is as yet unseen 
and unfek. When we come to purely artistic 
work — the making of the statue, the painting, the 
poem, the symphony — we come again upon a 
necessity of pitting will against material nothing- 
ness, during the whole working out of the concep- 
tion, and every true artist knows that what lures 
him on, and at thb same time wars against him, is 
what seems to be a certain faint degree of autonomy 
or self-assertion in tht matter in which he works. 
Sounds, colours, forms, letters— *-these all seem to 
have a certain power of, here accepting, there 
rejecting, the minuter details of the artist’s concep- 
tion ; so that his ideal, struggling with the material 
of its expression, grows and strengthens if he per- 
sists in working it out. This persistence, although 
it may be so great a joy that he is conscious of no 
inward battle^ is certainly a higher form of will — 
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it takes more out of the sum of his life’s energy — 
Aan the volition put into merely mechanical work, 
but the r«sult is not so accurate. 

Tjke, further, the will exercised by the husband- 
man, who is working with# what we hold to be 
elementary forms of life. The long patience, the 
battle with the element^ for the protection and 
nourishment of the life that yields his increase, is 
purpose of a high sort. Here we can examine in 
detail the vocation of gardener, which combines 
'that of husbandman and artist. Our thinking 
about the culture of living things is ratl^er con- 
fused, because we do not distinguish between the 
work given merely to conditions of life (which is 
mechanical) and work given to shaping the life 
itself. The labourer who digs the ground, who 
heats the glasshouse, who builds the shelter, who 
gathers the crop, may or may not be the gardener 
— he may be merely the tool of the gardener ; I 
mean here by “ gardener ” one who works out a 
useful and beautiful purpose in living material. 
Let us consider how the volition of a gardener 
differs from that of a mechanic. * If, when a flower 
did not blow to suit him, he could effect his pur- 
pose by pushing or hammering it — if, in fact, he 
could use brute strength or mechanical force to the 
direct accomplishment of his end — he might work 
with no more complex volitional force than the 
mechanic ; but as force can only be used upon his 
conditions, as his results can only be attained by 
patient nursing, selecting, training, and so forth, 
his will must be exercised through a greater sphere 
of his own nature in order to express itself in a 
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successful garden. It is therefore a higher form 
purpose. How far, then, we have travelled from 
the conception of will as operating ^rfectly'‘ 
between precise Forecast and exact result f A 
gardener cannot will tht exact form of every Slower 
and leaf, for living form never repeats itself. Every 
blossom on jevery yearling plant is different from 
every other that went before it. What he wills is 
the perfection, after its kind, of everything that he 
plants or sows, and to that end he provides the means 
of life and wards off adversity. We do not say for 
a moment that, ‘because his will is never more than 
partially fulfilled, his will was imperfect ; nor do 
we imagine for a moment that each flower has not 
a certain degfee of autonomy which the gardener 
delights in, so that if it perfectly fulfil the gardener’s 
will it will not be exactly like any other of its kind. 
Adverse forces in the garden have also a certain 
degree of autonomy. They are not according to 
the gardener’s will ; but certain measures which he 
might use to get rid of them entirely woufd also 
be detrimental to tjie flowers and fruit. The cold 
blast injures ; but a wall to windward would be, on 
the whole, more injurious. The parasite injures ; 
but to sterilise earth and water would be to deprive 
the plant of the means of life. • 

In short, the artist in inanimate matter exercises 
a higher volition than the mere mechanic, but with 
more uncertain result : the artist in life exercise^ a 
stronger, more complex purpose, with still more 
uncertain result. 

Again, we are apt to fall into confusion when 
we compare the relative values of a garden and a 
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jjicture of a garden. The picture lasts, the garden 
IS ever changing ; we can enjoy the picture 
always, ih conditions suited to our artificial, house- 
keejKng tastes ; therefore we give a higher relative 
place^to the picture and fts painter than to the 
gardener and his garden. But we may* question 
whether so high a quaKty of mind goes into the 
picture as into the garden. Take him all in all, 
which is likely to be the better man, the gardener 
or the painter of gardens ? It is proverbial that 
gardeners are apt to be “good men,” and the 
reason commonly given is that they work as God 
works, in nature, and not in anything of man’s 
contriving ; and this perhaps indicates a true feel- 
ing after the truth suggested above, though any 
embodiment of it which would seem to imply that 
God’s purpose cannot find its highest expression 
through human purpose cannot be accepted. In 
any case, from my point of view, I may here assume 
that the gardener exercises a higher function than 
the landscape painter, just as the nurse who rears 
children exercises a higher function than the 
portrait painter, as I think all will admit. 

Next in the scale we come to the breeder of 
animals ; but here we find* ourselves so much in- 
volved in .much that is probably abnormal and 
debased in our methods’and aims that it is almost 
impossible to possess freedom of thought. The 
vanning horse ! The toy dog ! The prize pig ! 
The caged bird ! The rush of shame that comes 
to us when we think how far both the use and 
abuse of these depart from any ideal of the highest 
life, animal or human, that we may form, causes 
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us to feel that here is a department of l^e yet to 
be possessed, a department that future ages may 
claim as their CRvn special joy, just as our a!^e claims 
joy in the beauty of the untramnielled and utftised 
portions pf the earth aS peculiarly its own. ^ 

We may pass on to* volition exercised ki the 
shaping of ‘human character. Take, as example, 
the work of a teacher. If he is intelligent the last 
thing he desires ’is that his pupils should become 
exactly like himself, or like one another, or like 
any pattern he can imagine. That which makes 
him care for them is that each is a new creation, a 
unique personality, developing his life in its own 
proper way. To each he will give, if he is wise, 
a large and increasing degree of autonomy. Or, 
again, let us take the father whose purpose is to 
evoke the highest possible life in his children. His 
is a function greater than that of training. Long 
before the children are born he must sanctify him- 
self that they may be sanctified ; and later, parental 
affection and unity of interest are part of the train- 
ing. In parenthjpod, then, we seem to get the 
highest form of purpose that we know, but we 
also get a larger d^ree of autonomy or self- 
assertion or self-direction in the material, and this 
autonomy- demands recognition in .,the method 
employed. All that is true of the teacher is true 
of th6 parent ; but the teacher who deals with the 
child only for fixed portions of time may be rqpre 
rigid in his law than the parent without warping 
the growing thing. We all recognise that in the 
family the son must have a larger degree of 
autonomy mthin the width, so to speak, of his 
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/ather’s will than he has in the school. No good 
father, for example, wishes to choose his son’s wife 
for him^ but we know that one sort of choice 
would be against his will and another sort of 
choice in accordance with it*. And all that is true 
of fatherhood is, of course, true of motherhood. 
The religious or social missionary combines in 
himself the purpbse of father and of schoolmaster. 
His is a larger family, a larger school. Like St. 
Paul, he travails in birth for the new hearts that he 
wishes to bring into life. Like the ideal teacher, 
the words of wisdom “burn” within him ‘until he 
sees formed a new mind in the Jiumanity with 
which he comes in contact. 

Let us, for example, ask in what sense a good 
human father, who had the power, would order 
all things ” for his children with “ never-failing 
providence.” All that he would do, or would 
wish to do, would be to so order things for them 
at every moment and in every place that they 
should have the highest opportunities of joyous 
development. This could nc^, however, mean 
that most of the happenings of their lives — their 
joys and sorrows — were all^of his devising, for joy 
and sorrow, advantage and disadvantage, depend 
on the personal attitude, and most of the happen- 
ings of life depend on personal decisions. The 
parent is much more than an artist, but in so far 
aStt he works to realise an inward conception of 
health and beauty and power in his children, he 
is an artist, and the material in which he would 
express his conception is personal life. The 
purpose which he must exercise is the highest and 
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strongest of which we have any conception, but he 
could not exercise it in any high way, he certainly 
could not realise^ it, by ordering their ^oys and 
sorrows, their failures and successes. ' * 

In all this we perce'ive grave cause' for ^king 
whether we have any reason to conceive £od’s 
purpose as -a force which works . rigidly between 
precise forecast and exact fulfilment. In all pur- 
pose there must be fgrecast and fulfilment, but in 
a great purpose there must be more than these, for 
a great purpose is only exercised in material that 
will not admit” of merely mechanical workman- 
ship ; there must be a true marriage between the 
ideal and the material of its expression ; and the 
result, as far as our knowledge of life enables us to 
judge, must be a new unity. 




chapter II 

CREATIVE PURPOSE 

When increasing knowledge shatters the traditioifkl pictures of the unknown^ 
it is better to build these up again rather than seek to live by a faitji 
unaided by imagination, ?)lwaj‘8 bearing in mind that all words and images 
are irtrely symbols of truth. 

Assuming God as first cause, we must try to picture His relation to creation. 

Metaphysical difficulties notwithstanding, wc postulate Creator and creation, 
and mu#L paint the unknown in analogies from the life we know. 

Matter, whether organic or inorganic, is now described in a way that to the 
plain man implied that it is anly a form of energy. Energy may be 
thought of as the body of life. Let us picture how this creation can have 
come to be. 

We may conceive of creation as the gift of life. 

Autonomy is of the essence of life ; for since we insist that man is self- 
directing, sp'te of scientific evidence that he is determined, we need not 
suppose all other things entirely different from him in this respect. 

In the beginning we get motion, tension, attraction, repulsion, and by degrees 
what we call the “inanimate” universe — God exercising in this stage 
something analogous to mechanical purpose. 

When life begins to express itself in organic forms, autonomy becomes more 
decided j God’s purpose works more intricately. 

Along the line of intelligent life we get greater and greater autonomy, which 
at last calls for what we know as the highest form of purpose — that of the 
parent or teacher. • 

Pantheistic tiiought identifies the life of the universe with God ; but life 
lends itself both to good and evil, to progress and retrogression. It appeals 
saner to regard life as the not-God, which came from God, and is being 
trained by Him to form with Himself a new unity. 

It is never life that is limited, but the power of the organism to utilise life 
for its own ends. The perfection of the organism would be its power to 
u< ilise life fully for its highest endf 

When lif»* at last in man becomes conscious of itself, and able consciously to 
respond to God, we get “spiritual life,” which entails pre-eminently the 
power to utilise more and moie of the universal life for the highest end. 

The speculations of this chapter seem to harmonise with experience. • 




CHAPTER II 

creative purpose 

While the imagin?tive conceptions* that cling 
about old theories are gradually dispelled by 
increased knovsdedge, cur religious life suffers if 
v/e do not patiently and diligently try to replace 
them. If we would frankly admit to ourselves 
that all our words, all our images, are only symbols 
of truth, and would at the same time always 
patiently try to rebuild mental images in the place 
of those that have been cast down, we should be 
wiser than in attempting to maintain a vital religion 
without any resting-place for our religious imagina- 
tion. We ought* to bring to the task great 
reverence, and a sincere and kindly love of all 
science ; we want logic; also, as it may be applied 
to symbolic ideas, proving that they are not un- 
reasonable, showing that, ^in relation m symbols 
admitted, other symbols may or may not be fairly 
assumed. Imagination must be the servant of all 
these. Just as the historian, who keeps most 
rigidly to such facts as he may ascertain and 
deduce, needs, in order to gain any real knowledge 
from these facts, the historical imagination, so he 
who would think sanely about the unknown must 
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(use the religious imagination. The powers of the 
mind work with one another in unity, as do different 
huipan minds in a corporate body, and the greatest, 
the imagination, must always be the servant of all. 
It is the law of life that the greatest shall serve the 
least! atid only in obedience to it can anything 
worthy be produced. 

If we conceive of creative Intelligence as the 
first cause, and call that cause God, we are obliged 
,to form some picture to ourselves of the process 
of creation. 

I do not think it is possible in metaphysical 
thought to conceive of Creator and creation in a 
monistic universe — one of the two must be set 
aside as an illusion. But I think belief in both 
Creator and creation is forced upon us, although it 
does not seem possible for human thought in its 
present condition to be satisfied with a pluralistic 
universe. But it is quite possible that M. Bergson 
is right — that what seem to us the necessities of 
metaphysical thought have arisen from the concep- 
tions gradually gained by humanity from dealing 
with the physical universe as if it were stable. We 
are, in the course of ages, qoming to know that it 
is the stability of things that is the greater illusion, 
but, all the same, we are forced to deal with them 
as if they were stable. Very likely it is from mil-’ 
lenniums of this practical dealing that what seem 
to us the necessities of metaphysical thought have 
grown up. Metaphysics apart, we must go to life 
as we know it for thpse analogies which can make 
any safe foothold for our thought in its dealings 
with the unknown. 
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The thing that bulks largest in our idea of tht 
universe is always matter. The fact, that the 
universe is matet^l seems at onco.the most evyJent 
and the most important observ^ion that we make 
^bout it. The earth, the air, the ether, th» sun, 
the planets, the stars — these are all alike material ; 
for all that we know about them is that they 
behave in a calculable way ; and the ways in which 
they behave themselves we call the laws of inorganic 
matter. There are other and different ways of 
behaviour, and these ways we call *the laws of 
organic? matter. A tree, for example, grows up 
in spite of the" pull of gravitation which, if it were 
not alive, would keep it to the level of the earth. 
We know that all matter, organic and inorganic, 
is constantly changing. In this respect the 
difference between the thing that seems most dead 
and that which seems most alive, may be compared 
to the difference between a leaping, rapid stream 
or dashing waterfall and a glacier. Both are fluid, 
both are on the way to water the plains of earth. 
The stream leap» and dashes at the rate, let us 
say, of a hiile In five minutes, and a glacier moves, 
say, at the rate of an* inch in five years. Every 
particle of our bodies changes, I understand, in a 
few years. Our tables apd fire-irons and earthen- 
ware may be handed down from generation to 
generation intact ; but where are the tables, fire- 
irons, and earthenware of a thousand years agb ? 
or of the Roman period ? Except in case of rare 
preservation they are dissolved into their own 
material elements as the matter in our bodies more 
(juickly is dissolved. 
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i There is no inorganic speck or crumb of this 
solid earth, or,, of the sun or stars, that is not 
moving within itself, that is noj full of its own 
motion and has not a behaviour of its own that 
is affected by and in harmony with everything 
else ifi the universe. Everything that is solid, 
everything that is lic^id, everything that is 
gaseous — all the^e are built up or composed by 
something we call chemical action, then scattered 
or decomposed in the same way. Some of these 
changes we 'can see going on every day; and 
science tells us that the very stars are soihetimes 
dashed to pieces and form again. Then when we 
come to what we call organic life, what does it 
do ? It builds up various organic forms, and 
these forms dissolve again. It used to be supposed 
that matter was one thing and life another, and 
no one has ever caught life apart from matter or 
matter static ; what we call matter is always in 
motion, always doing something. Whether it be 
organic or inorganic, matter is now described in a 
way that to the plain man seems to imply that it 
is only a form of energy, the difference between 
one solid and another being ^ difference in what is 
called electrical tension. If matter be thought of 
as a form of energy, energy may be thought of as 
the body of life. Now, of course, we do not know 
anything that can help us to explain the mystery of 
crsation, but let us try to conceive how it might be. 

We are thinking of God as existing uncreated 
and uncreating. If God acted He could not do 
less than give. Let us suppose that in the be- 
ginning creation was a gift. In becoming creator 
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God muit give. Gift requires giver, receiver, and 
somewliat given. But we are thinking of nothing 
but God and creation, so the receiver and what 
was received were ooe. The 'divine Generosity 
would not give less than life. Giving UTe to 
itself involved giving fhf germ of tre^om — of 
will, with life. We are now thipking of the very 
essence of this material universe — that which fills 
it to overflowing in -its interstellar spaces, in its 
every atom of “inanimate” matter, in its every 
pore and cell— as life, life that clothes itself in 
energy as a body, life beautiful and abundant, 
unceasing in its activity, possessing its own auto- 
nomy ; but in all Its prinial stages, in all its 
elements and beginnings, impersonal, unconscious, 
having only the first degree of blind autonomy. 

We too easily think of man as by nature 
different from the rest of creation. However 
irrational the conviction, we are most of us 
entirdy convinced that in human life, law — what- 
ever it is that we call natural law — is only the 
garment of sponta'heity ; and why should we sup- 
pose, contrary to all evidence, that nature takes so 
large a leap as to make man different in this respect 
from all else ? The evidence and arguments for 
determinism seem to me <o be conclusive, yet the 
fruition of human life breaks forth from the con- 
viction that the human will is free. We insist 
that man is free, though, as far as experimental 
science can teach, we learn that all man is and does 
is determined : can we, then, deny freedom to other 
things in our universe merely because they seem to 
be determined ? 
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‘ Let us, then, speak of this universe as living. 
Activity,, autonomy, are of its essence ; and in its 
first activity we get tension, attraction, repulsion, 
and, by degrees, the whirlings, burnings, condens- 
ings,*'the music of the spheres, the morning stars 
singing together for joy, or, in a word, what we 
call the “ inanimate ” universe, of whose automatic 
ways we now know something. 

God, whose purpose in giving life to itself 
•must have been, as we are forced to think, the 
ultimate self-consciousness and self-direction of 
life, may, then, be conceived as exercising in the 
simply physical stage only such purpose as the artist 
in things, or the mechanic, exercises, which, we have 
seen, is in man the lowest form of purpose, but 
which produces the most accurate results. We 
have no reason to suppose that the architecture of 
the universe is complete. We can conceive of the 
divine activity as ever that of the creative artist 
drawing out what is unexpressed, while that which 
is already expressed reproduces the character im- 
posed on it in splendid mechaniSm. 

Life having worked or grown into conditions 
fit here and there for its ow\i higher development, 
we think of it beginning to express itself in organic 
forms in which it could exercise its autonomy in a 
higher degree, over which God’s purpose could 
apparently be exercised in a higher degree. Let us 
always remember that we are thinking of autonomy 
as a real characteristic of life. That autonomy in 
the higher stage would be more highly developed 
and would require a greater scope ; but creative In- 
telligence and Generosity could never, as we say in 
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our language, “ for an instant” leave it without such 
fostering benediction and persuasion as the higher 
artistic purpose piust exercise when the* material 
in which it would express itself is living. When 
we come to the beginnings of psychic development 
and its growth, we see that as the development of 
life becomes, as we say, higher and finer, autonomy 
exercises greater and more various powers of self- 
direction. Later on. we find conscious self-direc- 
tion ; and in those stages higher activities of God’s 
will and purpose are required, just aS the purpose 
of school teacher and parent and social missionary 
is higher and stronger than that of gardener or 
mechanician. In vegetable life, in mere animal 
life, there must have been possible some degree of 
variation from the will of the Creator — e.g. the 
parasite becomes degenerate ; in intelligent life 
room for variation between conformity to the 
purpose of God and deviation from it becomes 
of necessity greater — e.g. we get error and wicked- 
ness. Here, too, we get the beginnings and 
development of the conscious seeking for friendship 
with God and the intermingling or communion of 
purpose with Him. , 

Now, in all this we hold steadily to the convic- 
tion that God gave. , There Is arr old French 
proverb which says, “ Kings give ; they do not 
lend.” God so loved life that He gave life to itself. 
We are so made that we cannot think of a»self 
without an “ It ” which Is a not-self, an impersonal 
It ; and thus we cannot think of God without a 
not-God. But in the impersonal It, in the not- 
God, God, if He be what we hold worthy, must be 
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^fostering His purpose, and that purpose appears 
to be a degree of selfhood that can hold com- 
munion ‘with Himself, and thus form a new 
unify. 

The conception of creatfon involves limitation ; 
the conception of life involves progress or retro- 
gression. The walls of the God-made channel 
through which it flows cast back whatever deviates 
from the full current. Each errant jet of life falls 
again into the stream behind the place to which 
it ought to*, have advanced. Faith in a creative 
power and purpose obliges us to believe that the 
advance is thus always assured. 

We have conceived of each organism in which 
life Is exercising itself toward greater complexity 
and greater variety as a thing which, while it 
makes a portion of life its very own, lives also 
within that ocean of life which is our universe. 
There is no limit to the life it can use for its 
own ends, because to the organism its universe is 
practically infinite ; what is limited is the capacity 
of the organism to utilise the life; for its own ends; 
and it is the power to use fully what is given it for 
its own end, when that end is jn harmony with God, 
that would be its perfection. We see the fostering 
purpose in the teaching and training of organisms 
to use more and more oT what is given them for 
more and more perfect ends, while all the time 
autonomy consists in the organism being able to 
accept this influence or to use life for retrograde 
ends. The creative Intelligence must have what 
we may call telepathic communication with every 
grade of life in so far as each grade is capable of 
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responding . to that creative Intelligence, When* 
human intelligence can respond we get j?hat we 
call “ spiritual life.’,’ , 

I cannot regard “ the spiritual nature ” in man 
as a separate power ; rather, I believe that, asPthe 
result of the direction of a man’s ordinary powers 
toward God,' he gets that Vonsciowsness of God’s 
•existence, and of his own ability to obey or defy 
God, which we commonly attribute to a “ spiritual 
nature ” and speak of as “ spiritual life.” ' 

We find that this last -developed,* and as it 
seems to us highest, form in which human life can 
rightly exercise itself, gives man more power than 
any other of drawing in deep draughts of the 
universal life, and using it to fashion some portion 
of the earth into some higher stage in which the 
purpose of God can bear upon it more directly. 

This is a conception in which, looking within 
ourselves and without, we find ourselves at home. 

“ We -feel that we are greater than we know,” 
because we can, at times, transcend our ordinary 
power of assimilating the life principle of the 
universe. We feel that we are greater than we 
know,” because it is otUy in more complete union 
with God that we can thus transcend our ordinary 
powers. If we could conceive of a tree'as having 
some dim form of psychic life or consciousness, it 
will be within that consciousness that it must feel 
the wellspring of life, and within it also must btf 
dimly aware of the direction of God. Without it 
lie the conditions of its growth and permanence as 
an individual tree, but all its powers of assimilation 

* See Chapter V. 
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and adaptation come from within. Within an 
animal .also, and within, a man, the same will be 
true. Are we not all more qr less familiar with 
the idea that we have a deep well to draw from, 
a vfell of life that is not our own proper life till 
we ‘take it into ourselves and use it ? When we 
find ourselves in communion with divine Spirit we 
know for the first time, and ever more clearly, that 
it is the self that is limited, not the life that wells 
up within, and in more conscious communion with 
God we may learn to transcend our ordinary powers 
of assimilating life, and by degrees to 'transcend 
them habitually. 

We all draw on this common fund of life. 
The new Pantheism calls it God ; but that is 
absurd unless we would be irreligious ; for by this 
common life we think our worst thoughts as well 
as our best ; evil grows more evil at the same rate, 
but not under the same persuasion, as good grows 
more good. We must regard “ evil ” as denoting 
any deviation from the most wholesome, and there- 
fore fullest, life. Every such deviation, unless 
arrested by re-creative Influence, leads to loss of 
joy, loss of function, perhaps ultimate return, in 
latent form, to the common stream of life. In 
this we totich the nursery walls within which created 
life is being trained by God to form with Himself 
a new unity, and we are bound to believe that all 
effort for what is normal, good and joyous, is met 
by the re-creatiye power of God. 
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CHAPTER III 

PROVIDENCE AND AUTONOMY 

Can we detect in world evolution a purpose which tallies witli the types of 
purpose we have found in man ? 

The order we perceive in inorganic nature tallies with such human purpose 
as we have called mechanical. • 

In the earlittst stage of life physical strength and adaptation seem to be 
the aim. 

Later on the aim seems to be a balance of physical force and intelligence j 
not the strongest body, nor the strongest intelligence, but the best com- 
bination of these persists. We therefore get defects in the physical 
nature and in intelligence handed down along the line of fullest life. 

Later, when what ve call God-consciousness or spiritual life is added, nature 
again strives for a balance of the three qualities ^ again defects in each 
aspect are handed down along the line of fullest life. 

The purpose suggested by the development of human life is health of body 
and brain, excellence of intelligence, excellence of will power, excellence 
of the extra-regarding impulses which make for the perfection of corporate 
life. The prevailing desire of nature seems to be to rid itself of defects in 
all these. 

The disease germ or parasite does not belong to the method, but militates 
against the purpose. 

If this tendency to excellcno* of life indicates God’s will, very much must 
happen in our.,universe which merely represents the will of the autonomous 
creature before it is won by the persuasive purpose of God. 

If disease and defect were the will ^f God, God and the life-force would be 
at war. 

But on what grounds do we claim that all that happens — including disease 
and defect — is “ providential ” • 

Going back to what in man we saw to the highest sort of purpose, we 
find that the teaching and training of autonomous life cannot mean the 
ordering of all its joys and sorrows. 

W.e therefore assume that the supreme purpose of the universe may only be 
accomplished when the creature co-operates with the life-force, /.e. wilh 
God. 
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When we try to learn something of the divine 
Fatherhood from the human, without puzzling 
ourselves to say, “ But if the human father were 
•a God, He could do this, or He could do that ” — 
assumptions which, after all, imply a knowledge 
at which we have not arrived — ^let us consider 
what science tells us concerning the development 
of the universe, and see whether such purpose as 
we may fancy we detect in it tallies with such 
types of purpose as we have found in man. 

We have" what •we call “inorganic nature” 
always in Inotion, always moving according to 
what we call “law.” ^mewhere back, back in 
black gulfs of inconceivable durations, we think 
of dark stars — stars theiqselves, perclfance, the 
cinders of burnt-out suns — blazing up by collision 
to form fresh nebulas, producing the elements 
of which our sun and world are built. Within* 
what we call inorganic nature, what can be de- 
tected to indicate purpose in matter that appears 
so orderly, except mechanical order ? The physi- 
cal energy of the universe is docile, rendering 
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perfect response to mechanical purpose. There is 
sufficient order in physical force to cause all men 
to admit that it may be perfectly ordered by 
supreme Mind for some supreme purpose. But 
there is no indication of \n^at the beginning or end • 
of that purpose may be. Apart from organic life 
the docile, calculable, inorganic world seems dead. 
Yet we are often forced, when we least expect it, 
to suspect that the poetry of motion, of light and 
shade, colour and outline, which we perceive in 
inorganic \iature, is not our fiction, but something 
that impinges on reality only in a lesser degree 
than organic life itself, and is consequently akin to 
life, not to death. 

When organic life appears upon the scene, we* 
perceive a force more feeble according to mechanical 
standards, but which evinces a new complexity and 
a higher order of progress. It seems to have a 
greater degree of autonomy. Its every individual 
form and movement is unique, and it possesses 
a capacity for developing from one form to another 
— from frond to leaf, from moss to tree. Whether 
life adapts itself to its environment, or whether the 
environment calls forth eaph adaptation, we cannot 
tell ; but there is progress from simple to complex, 
from unconsciousness to self-consciousness. Can 
we detect purpose ? If we can it is only in the 
principle of natural selection, the persistence of 
Ahe fit. But we see that every step of advance 
brings what appears to be temporary confusion 
as to what apparent perfection may be. Roughly 
speaking, we may say that in plants and all lower 
forms of animal life, merely material vitality and 
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adaptation is all that the purpose of life seems 
to aim at; But when the elements of feeling and 
self-movement come in, the fittest to survive are 
found to be those which have the new and the old 
elements of perfection* in the nicest proportion. 
It is not, then, the creature with the finest body, 
or the creature with the fifiest rudimentary mind, 
that prevails, but the creature * that possesses 
the best combination of the two. "Were these 
creatures able to think, it is easy to see that a 
conscious confusion of ideals would arise. There 
would be among them conservatives and pro- 
gressives. There would be the old ideal of merely 
physical perfection, and, side by side, the new ideal 
of mental power and fitness. The good old way 
of deciding which was the direct line of persistence 
by mere clash of physical force, would continue 
to seem the only practical standard for some, while 
others would exaggerate the advantages of strategy 
which an embryo intelligence made possible. 

We see the same thing when the elements of 
moral and intellectual life are added. When the 
life of the* herd becomes the life of the tribe, it 
is not the tribe with thg best physique, or with the 
noblest purpose, or with the keenest intelligence, 
that seems to have prevaUed ; but the* tribe with 
the best balance of all these. Thus we get physical 
defects, mental or moral defects, handed down in 
tribes that are on the whole best fitted to carry oa 
life. And when distinct elements of what we call 
spiritual life are added (which we have defined as 
God-consciousness and consequent effort for com- 
munion with, or defiance of, an unseen power) we 
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*get another prevailing element, which again has 
its pla.ce in that balance of faculties which ensures 
persistence. Each addition produces apparent con- 
fusion. When the life of the tribe is merged in 
natnnal life, we find this* confusion repeated in 
hum&n consciousness. In the principle of selection 
what was true of tribes was, it is clear, true also 
of individuals. *A weak body might be counter- 
balanced by a strong will or keen understanding 
, or spiritual insight ; or any of these faculties might 
be weak, aftd the man still wholesome enough to 
be in the line of progress, to produce physical 
offspring, or ideas, which should persist. 

Now, if we interpret all this by the hypothesis 
of intelligent purpose, one point is quite clear : 
it is not defect that the immanent mind is aiming 
at. The purpose suggested by the development 
of life is health of body and mind, excellence of 
the intelligence, excellence of the will-power, 
excellence of the extra-regarding impulses which 
make for the perfection of corporate life. The 
defects which are incidentally 4ianded down with 
these excellences cannot be regarded as the result 
of purpose, for the stream of tendency runs always, 
as it were, through filter-beds, and the prevailing 
desire of iiature seem% to be to rid itself of 
defects. 

Farther, as it is complexity and balance that 
seem to be aimed at, we cannot speak of the 
perfection of simpler forms of life as an end, or 
as belonging to the method, when they act as the 
diseases of higher forms. They belong to the 
method when they act as food for, or as scavengers 
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to, more complex forms. When they are injurious 
it is always because of some defect in the higher 
form. The injurious germ which militates agaiijst 
the main purpose is* resisted successfully by perfect 
health. Suppose that *a tree in the primaewal 
forest, after fulfilling its function, dies of old kge. 
It is evident that unless nature packs it away in 
some cellar for other use, simpler forms of life 
may fitly hasten its dissolution. But these simpler 
forms of life can only attack it during its term 
of life through its own defects. As retoovers of 
dead matter they may appear to belong to the 
method ; as torturers of living organisms they 
militate against the purpose. 

If we are to regard God as the author of this 
the only purpose we can discern in nature — a 
purpose which seems to etch itself out against a 
background of much that seems purposeless — we 
are bound to admit that very much happens in 
the universe, very much happens to us, that is not 
according to His will. If we teach that every 
detail of the universe works rigidly according to 
God’s will, we are driven to admit that the only 
purpose we can discern in nature is different from 
His, whatever His may be. Life at its best 
militates against disease and defect. If the purpose 
of God appoints these, God* and the life-force are 
at war. But on what grounds do we claim that 
all that happens is ‘‘ providential ” ? 

Yesterday I observed two little children while 
an orange was offered to each. The one grasped 
it with delight ; the other turned away with a 
cry of distress. They were too young to be 
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interrogated, but each no doubt had what we call 
“ his own reasons.” The one who cried had either 
formed so bright an anticipation that the reality 
disappointed him, or his life ebbed so low that 
henwas terrified at what w*as harmless. Now, these 
children will go through the same circumstances 
and experience with veVy different joys and sorrows. 
In what sense can it be said that their respective 
joys and sorrows are of God’s providence ? 
Experience is determined by temperament, tem- 
perament 'is determined by the voluntary matings 
of past generations ; its indulgence or alteration 
depends on will, which we hold to be self-directed. 

To go back, we found the highest sort of 
purpose in man to be that of teaching and train-' 
ing the free intellectual and .emotional life of 
others, adapting them to their environment, and 
at the same time improving its conditions. 1 
think we can conceive of God influencing His 
whole creation in this way, persuading every grade 
of living things to assimilate more and more of 
the life-force, and thus go forward in the full 
tide of progress, while they are still free to close 
their pores, so to say, bo^h to His wisdom and to 
the life that encircles them as an atmosphere. 

There is very much in our concrete life that 
suggests that while we are free we are always more 
or less open to the influence of divine Wisdom. If 
«we admit that God has given to the material in 
which He works out His purpose a certain degree 
of autonomy— given a varying degree as we ascend 
from the most simple form of matter to the 
most complex human organism — ^just because this 
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autonomy is real, the supreme purpose of the 
universe does not work “ to will and tc^ do of 
His good pleasure ” except when the creature 
works out its own salvation, salvation being con- 
formity to that good pleasure. • 

When the creature doe's so work, a higher thing 
is accomplished than could* be wrought between 
precise forecast and exact fulfilment. When the 
creature does not so work, all that is required 
for the completion of God’s purpose is that the 
energy used at variance with the purpose should 
be conserved until it gives itself to the ultimate 
service of the purpose, either by accepting the 
regenerative, re-creative influence of God, or by 
lapsing into the universal life to be re-formed. 

This view of Providence seems to correspond 
with the aphorisms of the Gospel concerning 
prayer : any change for the better asked from 
God shall be realised in the future process of 
creation ; every change that man can now make 
his own by faith is already accomplished. If all 
things were now divinely appointed, how could 
we understand this teaching 




CHAPTER IV 

THE PURPOSE IN’HUMANITY 

• 

Sint ‘ God gave autonomy ^o His creation, He must have power to realise 
His purpose by that method. 

As “faithful Creator'’ He must be related to His creation (i) by accepting 
the strUj^gle between right and wrong as His own, (2) by thus ensuring a 
compensating gain to creation for all the suffering entailet^by freedom. 

We have found that in organic nature the stream of life di'-.cards disease and 
defect and failure in intelligence, in temperance and courage, in affection 
for offspring and co-operation with fellows. 

In human affairs progress is more complex. Conscience, or satisfaction in 
virtue, seems to belong to the fullest force of human life. Life — sound, 
• abundant, beautiful — does not flow along the geneiations of those who 
break through c atoms to gratify passion j it flows along the generations 
of the law-abiding, but also of those who disregard present law in the effort 
to mould and ooey the higher law of the future. 

The push of conscience must be seen not only in the will, but in the 
understanding. 

Along this line we get the growth of the hope in social progress or personal 
immortality or both. 

This is exemplified in tlu history of the human race. Nations with a 
religion of pessimism and tear show powers of accurate observation and 
vivid imagination j but advance in political justice and social amelioration 
are only found wlvh those w^o hope in the future. 

This hope develops intellect. Thus, intellectual as well as moral force is 
found necessary to fulness of life, A hopeful intellectual life makes for 
universal fellowship. Monopolies always yield to the advance of a fuller 
life. * 

Perfection of conscious life is to be manifested in physical health and beauty, 
mental genius and social love. • 

But the individual dies imperfect. • 

The perfect fulfilment of every individual life seems involved in any purpose 
of the universe worthy to be called divine. 

As death and desuetu<le of ideas attach to any divine purpose we can detect 
here, we are tiriven to pioduce the line of hope beyond this world, towards* 
a synthesis of individual and racial immortality. 
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CHAPTER IV- 

THE PURPOSE IN HUMANITY 

We have said that, since we believe that God gave 
autonomy to His creation, we must also believe 
that in doing so He had power to realise His 
purpose by the method he had chosen. 

The pregnant praise of the writer of i Peter, 
“ a faithful creator,” cannot be read without re- 
minding us that creation must mean an obligation 
to another. In other words, we cannot think of 
God as creator aiid without obligation. From all 
that we know of life there is nothing worth having 
for which scmethii^ must not be risked ; but we 
know that it is not right for any one to risk, more 
than he has to give, nor to allow that risk to in- 
volve others without tlie power to give compen- 
sation. If we are to conceive of Ggd in His 
relation to the world at *all (and as long as we 
think of Him as unrelated our conception of Him 
can only be negative) we cannot conceive of Hiip 
as risking the struggle of creation unless ( i ) that 
struggle is His own, and (2) His acceptance of that 
struggle ensures a compensating gain to creation. 
This compels us to conceive of Him as uniting 
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in entire sympathy with his whole creation and 
accomplishing for it some compensating end. If 
it be ob|)ected that it is presumption to assume all 
this true of God, I can only reply that with our 
serx^e of right and our lirhited understanding we 
seem bound thus to conceive of Him, taking the 
evidence of the world-process as our guide. 

We must bdieve that the perpetual generosity 
or self-giving exercised by the Creator toward His 
creation would draw it God-ward and therefore 
toward perfection.^ If, then, we can detect a certain 
dominating trend in biological evolution* toward 
any end, we must hold this to indicate God’s 
unwavering purpose. 

Science gives us an immense congeries of facts 
that bear on the theory of evolution. The relative 
emphasis we lay upon them must remain a matter 
of interpretation. All that can be said for the 
following interpretation is that, with much diffi- 
dence, I have come to believe that the facts can 
bear it. 

We find that in all organic, nature the stream 
of full life, as it runs along the generations, dis- 
cards physical disease or defect as unfit for its use. 
Later we find that if an animal fails in body or in 
intelligence, in temperance, courage, affection for 
offspring or co-operation with its fellows, it is like- 
wise cast aside as unfit. It is noteworthy here that 
Refect in one respect seems just as fatal to survival 
as defect in another. 

Passing swiftly onwards to human affairs, we 

1 “Perfection” h used in these chapters, for lack of a better word, to 
mean that maturity of excellence which is the starting- point of new progress. 
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find that fulness of life pursues the same track in 
the beginnings of human history as in what we 
may call mere animal morality, but here the )ine 
of tendency is produced farther. There can be 
no question, looking kt life in any wide aspect, 
that conscience, or satisfaction in virtue, is a* life- 
force in the human will. In every stage of human 
custom or law there can be discovered three classes 
of actors — the criminal, the law-abiding, and the 
prophets, i.e. reformers with insight into the trend 
of events. Whatever the standard of'virtue may 
be, life — sound, abundant, and beautiful — does not 
flow along the generations of those who break 
through customs to gratify their passions ; it does 
flow along the generations of the law-abiding, and 
also of those who disregard present law in their 
struggle to mould and obey the law of the future. 

Conscience, or satisfaction in virtue, operates 
whatever be the conception of virtue current. 
Some particular nun may feel greater satisfaction 
in a culpable neglect of domestic ties than any 
mother in her self-ilenying devotion to her young ; 
a fakir may feel a greater joy in his neglect of 
sanitary conditions than the modern health visitor 
in disinterested service to the community. Thus 
we may have obedience to law which is unto 
death, for, while time always shows that health 
and character attain their greatest height among 
the law-abiding so long as the law is alive, time 
also shows that every stage of human order must 
develop into something higher or fail. Without 
the class of men whose energy of thought leads 
them to condemn what is for the sake of what 
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'ought to be, every community must fail. By this 
law the trend of the outside life-force is seen to be 
in the development of the understanding also, as 
well as the development of the' body. For con- 
sciesvce, or satisfaction in virtue, can be called an 
impulse of life in the will only in so far as it is 
also the impulse of life Hn the understanding. In 
the one it tends toward moral beauty, in the other 
toward genius. In the earliest human records 
there is no distinction between a good will and a 
good understanding, between the religious and the 
moral, or between the moral and the expedient, 
and it was in making these distinctions that the 
intellect developed. In most primitive conditions 
all questions were questions of religion : if it was 
a question of success in war it was a question of 
whether God would go before ; if it was a question 
of success in personal enterprise we questioned 
whether God’s favour was with us or not. Very 
slowly came distinctions in thought between 
righteousness and temporal good ; more slowly 
still between religion and righteousness. The 
moment this last stage was reached, pressing into 
man’s understanding on all sides came thoughts of 
a future polity in which religion, righteousness, and 
well-being c would be one. I think that history 
shows that it is in correspondence with the vivid- 
ness of this hope that the higher intellectual life 
advances. When we cry, “ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay,” we are not moved 
from our position by realising that China has 
to-day perhaps the finest proletariat in the world. 
Moral beauty is here seen in the domain of the 
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will without intellectual struggle, and they whc/ 
thus abide by their own standard of virtue will 
dwell in physical health and fecundity. * Yet we 
know that there ’is a form of life worth much 
more than this, and thit even the Oriental millions 
must advance toward a' higher intellectual dife it 
they are to become potent.’ 

The vividness of the hope of a far-off destiny 
in which religion and morality and advantage will 
be absolutely one, may take the form of belief 
in the continual progress of the race, or belief 
in the 'eternal progress of the individual life, or, 
as in many cases, it may seek to combine both 
beliefs. But, in any case, it is in company with 
this hope that we find experiment, and ever- 
increasing experiment, in the domain of science 
and applied science, politics, society, and religion. 
If we look historically upon nations in whose re- 
ligion pessimism and fear predominate, although 
we are amazed at the accuracy and fulness of much 
of their observation — as shown, for example, in 
their detailed knqwledge of the heavens — although 
we are amazed at the vividness of their imagina- 
tion, we still perceive that the fetch of genius in 
discovery and invention, in political justice, in 
social amelioration, is only seen whese the larger 
hope belittles fear. And in the East to-day, 
over large areas where fear still belittles hope, 
the impetus of genius in these directions is ^ill 
lacking. 

Few of us need any proof to establish the fact 
that the fulness of life that we see at an early stage 

^ Written before the Revolution. 
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m history manifest in physical health and moral 
beauty, runs along the line of hope and genius 
rathpr than along the line of pessimism and the 
commonplace. With all its risks, with all its 
set-backs and drawbacks, with all the mistakes 
that have proved the channels, not of life, but of 
death, we want no prdbf that the actual force 
of life runs along’ the line of intellectual as well as 
moral advance. There is no indication of any 
severance of interests between mind and body ; 
although In the vast experiment of human life the 
advance of one may be a drain on the forces of 
the other because of ignorance (an example is the 
physical sterility of a few conspicuously intellectual 
generations), we quickly see that it is the lagging 
factor whose power must be conserved and de- 
veloped to match the advance of the other. Should 
anyone still question whether an intellectual element 
is necessary to fulness of life, let them ask under 
what conditions the China of to-day could become 
one of the dominant nations of the world.^ Cer- 
tainly only under the condition ,of developing in 
her law-abiding millions a new intellectual outlook, 
a new power of self-goverpment, a passion for 
enterprise, and the high temper of hope. 

Again, we can hardly question that the direction 
of a hopeful intellectual life is toward fellowship, 
universal fellowship, or love. In any department 
caa we say of the belief in monopoly that it is a 
greater evidence of intellectual power than the 
desire for diffusion ? Belief In monopolies of 
religion, of education, of power, of wealth — these 

^ Written before the Revolution. 
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have yielded all along the line of histpi y ; and 
that to which they have yielded is the advance 
of a fuller life. The ideal of democracy is as 
imperishable as the ideal of theocracy, and I have 
often observed this t<5 be true in the mindc of 
men who, having formed some fantastic idea of 
a democracy or of a divine government, vent 
passionate denunciation upon the one or the other. 
For such denunciations are always based on an 
ideal of one or the other which they declare too 
good to be realised. Even those strortgly imbued 
with the belief in paternal government as more 
than a temporary expedient will not for a moment 
deny the truth of the old adage, “ He that ruleth 
his spirit is the greatest conqueror ” ; and thus as 
the object of paternal education must always be to 
make men fit to govern themselves, and no one will 
deny that the man who can govern himself does 
not need to be ruled and so must have a voice 
in the corporate government from which he and 
his children receive good or ill. “ There is none 
good but God ” i^also a belief that must ultimately 
lead the I'eason to advocate equality of outward 
privilege and opportunity among men ; and equality 
of outward privilege and opportunity among men 
cannot long be the rule in any community unless 
a standard of good is *set up and held to be 
sacrosanct, and it is difficult to see how this could 
differ in any essential respect from divine law. • 
Our great moralists define the Good as the 
perfection of conscious life. Before we can see 
what tends toward perfection we must analyse this 
idea of perfection and see in what it consists. It 
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implies, first, consciousness of self — it is better to 
know th^t we exist than not to know it. To this 
we , must add health and beauty ; they imply one 
another, merging into one another. It is better 
to have a sound, normal, well-proportioned, and 
abundant life than a life that is unsound and 
defective or scant. Ahd next we must add to 
our definition understanding levelled up to the 
pitch of genius. It is better to have orderly 
thought, consciously preceding and regulating all 
that we do,‘ and to have our hours of ennobling 
insight, rather than to be living and working in 
a disordered dream or with the imaginative powers 
always dulled or sleeping. And, again, we must 
add to our definition fellowship — it is better to 
co-operate with the life-forces about us than to be 
at variance with them ; fellowship with the uni- 
verse of matter and mind is that which smooths 
the path of the life-force. Let us, then, define 
perfection as conscious life manifested in health 
and beauty, and genius and social love. 

But although we admit that organic life appears 
to be a power superior to the powers of inorganic 
nature, and find the stream, of this life as it runs 
along the generations directed toward what we may 
call human excellence, we cannot overlook the fact 
that no indication of such direction can be detected 
in individual lives, which may or may not exhibit 
a tendency toward perfection. Health and beauty — 
physical and moral, intelligence and the power of 
fellowship, may any or all of them be lacking ; and 
while many individual lives in each generation feel 
within themselves the direction of moral forces. 
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as many, and perhaps more, are sensible of no such' 
trend. We must, then, admit that unless we can 
regard the single life as persisting to participate 
in the mature excellence of the whole, we have 
rot gone far toward discovering a purpose inf the 
physical universe worthy to be called divine. * The 
simple fact that death and*dissolution are necessary 
to any divine purpose inidife of which we have in- 
dication may lead us to the belief that there must 
be an immortal perfection for the individual, and 
that, therefore, there must be an imtftortal good 
for the whole race, in which each individual has his 
immortal part. 

As we can find little indication of supreme 
purpose if we confine our attention to individual 
lives only, it seems to follow that life as a whole 
is worth much more than the part; that the 
stream of life is not here to produce the best indi- 
vidual, but evet;y individual is here for the further- 
ance of excellence in the race. If the trend 
toward perfection of the race on this planet is 
not the peifecting of the individual (although the 
trend toward perfection of many individuals is 
essential to the^ perfecting of the race), it follows 
that the removal from this world of even the 
most perfect individuals is quite as essential to 
the ultimate life-purpose as their living in it, — 
not merely because the physical life of the most 
perfect must pass to allow of the maturing of the 
next generation, but because their mental and 
moral life here is also but a stage, and permanence 
in it would be detrimental to the purpose. 

It would seem, then, that in the divine purpose 
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a high value is set upon death, and this does not 
detract from the value assigned to all those forces 
that malce for the fulness of life. We must also 
recognise that a value is set upon the desuetude 
of many ideas, as well as upon the vital persist- 
ence \)f others. 



CHAPTER V 

EMERGENCE OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 

4c As the senses emerge in biological evolution, the psychic qualities connected 
with thf m also c ;olve. By the same process we see man^s consciousness 
of God evolve within his self-consciousness. 

Animal sympathy produces altruism — e,g, mother and young j dog and 
master. In the same way human sympathy with God produces suscepti- 
bility to divine influence in Holy Writ. 

God-consciousness described in Holy Writ in terms of physical consciousness. 

No line can be drawn between man’s psychic and spiritual powers. 
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CHAPTER V 

EMERGENCE OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 

If we consider what we know of the emergence 
of the physical senses in evolution we shall see 
that there is a close likeness between this process 
and the emergence of the self-consciousness and 
intellectual qualities, and also what we may call 
the God-consciousness and susceptibility to God’s 
influence. 

Let us recall that the eye, for example, begins 
in a mere thickening of the skin, an effect of 
light on the nerve centre most sensitive to light. 
Gradually we have in the skin the lens formed ; 
as gradually the skin in this spot grows trans- 
parent, and all the adjustments of the animal eye, 
all the various functions that protect and nourish 
it, all its various powers, ^appear by dfegrees. In 
the language, not of the professional physiologist 
but of the layman, we may describe the eye as 
connected witlx a certain part of the brain by tHfe 
nerve which acts as a conductor of sensation, and 
these sensations tap, tap, tap upon the brain, 
exciting it until it is so fashioned that it responds 
with certain changes in itself to every image that 
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strikes the eye, and these changes are concomitant 
with the, mental act of seeing. It has not proved 
possible for us to form any conception of how 
these changes in the brain are connected with the 
coif&ciousness of sight ; but we know that when 
the brain is injured in this part there is no correct- 
ness of vision. The sfense of hearing, the sense 
of smelling, the sense of touch, the sense of taste, 
have all emerged in the animal world by the same 
process ; we may call this process sympathy. The 
skin of the' evolving animal feels something that 
is imparted to it by light and sound or food and 
fragrance, and the brain feels something that 
is imparted to it by the organ of sense, and what 
we call the psychological powers of the higher 
animals and man are seen to emerge in the precise 
order and degree in which their organs and brains 
develop. From one point of view we may say 
that all the psychic powers of life are called forth 
by the environment in which the life grows ; 
looking at it in another aspect we may say that 
organic life has within it the. potential psychic 
ingenuity to adapt itself to its environment or 
tunnel through to relationship with material en- 
vironment. 

We must not fail to observe that whichever 
way we look at it, the adaptation is by no means 
perfect ; we can conceive of a much more perfect 
adjustment between light and vision than the eye 
presents, between sound and the musical faculty 
than the ear presents, between the fact of dimen- 
sion and our sense of touch. Now, one thing 
that seems to impair the perfect adjustment of 
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sense and faculty to environment is the develop- 
ment of what we call the higher powers ofemind — 
the power of retg.ining perceptions and playing 
with them. The evolving mind seems at a certain 
stage to begin to gather its perceptions to itself, 
as a child who, instead of enjoying the sight of 
flowers as they grow, will begin to pull olF their 
heads and take -them into a corner and amuse 
itself for a long time by making different arrange- 
ments of them, dimly beginning, as it were, to 
analyse and compare, and reconstruct a little 
garden of its own. So, in some stages, we find 
the animal mind apparently putting sight percep- 
tions and sound perceptions together, and retaining 
the memory of them sufficiently to form certain 
judgments which seem to exceed the mere con- 
sciousness of attraction and repulsion. But we 
do not find that along the line at which this kind 
of intelligence develops the highest powers of the 
senses develop. The sense powers of the wild 
animal or the wild man are more acute and better 
adapted to their environment than are those of 
animals and men whose powers of reflection are 
most highly developed. We used to be told 
that this was because unnatural ways of living 
impaired the health ; but-, this does n6t seem to 
be the case, as wild animals and men seem to be 
more delicate, more subject to disease, more short- 
lived, than their fellows who are born and dit 
among the strong psychic centres of civilization. 

Here, then, we see life striving for a new 
balance of power in the sphere of the sensuous 
and reflective powers. It is not those that have 
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the best of either, but those who have the best of 
both in, fittest proportion, who survive, and thus 
moderation in both respects is for the time a 
fetter thing than excellence of either, while certain 
insftinces of perfection in ‘either are the promise 
that "later on a higher degree of perfection in 
physique and in reflectiVe power will- be found in 
combination. 

What we call “ spiritual life ” begins when man 
turns towards the unseen good the self which at 
other times* he exercises in mundane affairs. And 
we can see pretty clearly that as wild men begin 
to do this, the God-consciousness emerges as 
gradually as in lower generations we see the 
thickening skin turn into the transparent lens 
of the eye. 

The process, indeed, seems to begin farther 
back along the line of affection than where it can 
be noticed. Let us think of the animal at the 
stage when it is ruled by a succession of conscious 
states that mean mere attractions and repulsions. 
Food, drink, warmth, sex, attract ; but that is 
not all, for you get the mother with her brood 
or litter forgoing food aqd drink and warmth, 
if the necessity arise, for the sake of a stronger 
attraction which cannot be so simply expressed. 
The protection of the nursling and the gift to- it 
of food and drink and warmth is a complex idea 
khat attracts her so strongly that she wiU show 
herself before the huntsman, attracting danger to 
herself in order to lure him from her nest or lair, 
and she will go without food to feed her young. 
She likes to feel them under her wings or sucking 
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at her breast, and this attraction produces sympathy, 1 
and the sympathy causes her to be as conscious 
of them as she is of herself. She i|, in fact, more 
conscious of thefr appetites, their ' helplessness^ 
than of her own. Clearly the one thing giMWs 
out of the other ; the -• instinct to feed herself 
and protect herself endowS her with the sympathy 
that enables her to attribute to her young the 
need for the same fo9d and protection. The one 
is quite as certainly a growth from the other as 
if it were a conscious process. In the stage of 
maternity she feels as if she were herself the 
young thing for which she gives herself. We 
call it altruism, that placing of the centre of 
interest for the time being out of self and in 
another. 

We see the same thing going on in the dog 
of whom man makes a companion. The dog is 
undoubtedly first drawn to his master as a source 
of supply, attracted first to the hand that feeds 
him, the touch and the voice that soothes him or 
excites him with pleasurable anticipation ; but 
companionship on this basis produces a sympathy 
that later on will cause the dog to forgo all these 
comforts in order to enjoy the mere consciousness 
of the master’s presence, or to se»k for that 
presence if it be withdrawn, or in some cases of 
urgency to serve the master as he best may. 
Dogs have been known to refuse to eat while thejr 
masters were suffering grief or pain ; this seems 
to be an even more subtle form of the altruistic 
self-consciousness, because in such cases the master’s 
presence might be enjoyed, the master’s behests 
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obeyed, while the dog satisfied his appetite in the 
ordinary way ; but the dog refuses to satisfy his 
appetite, he ceases to be hungry, in fact, because 
,of some anguish in the master’s mind, evidence of 
wHlch he can only dimly de’scry and cannot possibly 
understand. 

In primitive religions we find man attracted or 
repelled by the Unseen according as he attributes 
to invisible Power the satisfaction or denial of his 
wants. He begins by endeavouring to please the 
Unseen in ‘order to attain what he wants. He 
offers commodities in exchange for gifts. We get 
every degree between the mere conception of barter 
between God and man and the ideas of propitiation 
and adoration. And this traffic with the Unseen * 
produces sympathy, and sympathy deepens till it 
brings forth the moments when man feels as if he 
saw and felt from God’s centre of consciousness, 
as if he felt with God and for God more than with 
and for himself, and we get all the varying con- 
ceptions of sacrifice, atonement, and communion 
by which man endeavours to express and to stimu- 
late those moments in which he seems to cease 
from himself and live in the,consciousness of God ; 
and later on we get the conceptions expressed in 
such traditions as that “ Enoch walked 'f'^ith God, 
and was not, for God took him,” tl^at “ Abraham 
was the friend of God,” and all the later develop- 
ments of religion along this line with which we 
are familiar. 

We seem to have in all these cases just the 
same process, and we may say of this process in 
its highest development, that life is adjusting 
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itself to the environment of divine Love» or that' 
God is calling forth life into those new fo?ms of 
consciousness which we call spiritual, and which 
seem, as- far as we can analyse their highest, 
development, to consist both of the habitual 
recognition of a suprenfe Good, the desire for 
which regulates all lesser desires, and the habitual 
consciousness of a supreme Personality, sympathy 
with whom regulates all lesser sympathies. 

We have in our Scriptures innumerable descrip- 
tions of the God-consciousness under the figures 
of sense perception : “ O taste and see that the 
Lord is good” (Psalm xxxiv. 8) ; “He made of 
one every nation that they should seek God, if 
haply they might feel after him and find him ” 
(Acts xvii, 27) ; “ Did ever people hear the voice 
of God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as thou 
hast heard, and live ? ” (Deut. iv. 33) ; “ I am 
undone ... for mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of hosts ” (Isa. vi. 5), etc. We recog- 
nise that this is often the only way in which we 
can describe any state of consciousness, and that 
spiritual consciousness is so closely akin to other 
states of consciousness that we must exercise the 
same powers in spiritual adventure that we exercise 
in all intellectual and even physical emprise. All 
that the religious consciousness implies is that just 
as man is conscious of self so he is conscious of 
God. The activities of thought, feeling, and? 
volition that in everyday life have self and the 
outward world as their object are the selfsame 
activities which when turned to God or pure spirit 
as their object we speak of as “spiritual.” We 
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are told that “ God is a Spirit : and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
trpth ” ; but this certainly does not mean that a 
,man must not love God with all his “heart,” his 
“'Soul,” his “strength,” and his “mind.” Those 
were the ways of approaching God which, accord- 
ing to St. Mark’s Gospfel, the Jewish lawyer recited 
to our Lord, and which our Lord approved. 
This passage certainly does not favour the super- 
. stition of any difference between spiritual and other 
forms of riiental activity except as God is or is not 
the object. 

The developed man is, then, a centre of life, 
possessing physical powers, self-consciousness, and 
the intellectual powers. God-consciousness and 
susceptibility to God’s influence, which make him 
a person by giving him rights and privileges, 
bodily, social, and Godward. Conceiving God to 
be supreme spirit, we call man’s conscious action 
in drawing near to, or withdrawing far from God 
spiritual activity ; but if, in using this phraseology, 
we allow ourselves to suppose that it is possible to 
draw a line between what we call mental and what 
we call spiritual, we are pajsing out of the region 
of religious evidence into a region of mere specu- 
lation, and we seem to^be placing an unnecessary 
strain upon both reason and faith. 

We have j ust reviewed the relation of intellectual 
to physical development in order to suggest that 
as they are parts of one process, we have no reason 
to regard the development of the spiritual power 
as outside that same process. Just as intellectual 
power grows out of the power of sensuous percep- 
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tion — imagination growing out of apperception, 
and apperception out of mere vision — does 
what we call man’s spiritual power emerge p^ri 
passu. 

. I cannot but think that the religious positioifls 
weakened by the loose devotional thinking which 
recognises in man a threefofd division — body, mind ’ 
or soul, and spirit, and records the “ spirit ” as the 
special and more direct gift of God. Let us rather 
take advantage of the analysis of the Modern 
psychologist, and see in every person a* body and 
an active self which is only mani'^ted in that body, 
but which faith holds to be capable of living on with- 
out the body. This self comprehends and unifies 
the whole immaterial man. We may call it mind 
or we may call it spirit, but the important thing is 
that we should realise that it is not two, but one 
self. Just as religion is degraded when God is 
conceived of otherwise than as one God, so I 
believe that it is degraded by thinking of the 
conscious principle in man as other than one. • I 
do not think we can be too clear about this. Just 
as we believe that the doctrine of the Trinity 
means that God manifests himself to man as 
transcendent, as incarnate in time and space, and 
as immanent in humanity^ but as always the One 
God, so we hold that the self which manifests itself 
in will, in reason, in emotion, is always the one self. 
A distinction between mind and spirit may commend 
itself to many as helpful in face of certain facts, e.g. 
the facts of insanity, which may seem to oblige us to 
distinguish between the inner and immortal self 
and the mortal mind. Our difficulty is perhaps 
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caused by the varying uses of the word “mind.” 
It must be freely admitted that the subjective data 
oC human thought and feeling, the world as con- 
, ceived by the self, the hump methods of acquiring 
l^wledge necessitated by the limitation of our 
senses — these cannot be of the essence of the self. 
They condition it, but are not essential to it. 
Rather than speak of them as an outer self — the 
mind as opposed to the spirit — I think it more 
' reasonable to regard them as conditions of the 
human seff. They are part of the furniture of 
our field of consciousness. We might as fitly 
conceive of a man’s acquired knowledge of poetry 
as part of the power we call his imagination, as call 
the data of any man’s thought and feeling in any 
sense himself. Thus, the insane can often reason 
and feel quite normally about the data given them 
by their deranged sensuous nature. If we saw the 
world as they see it we should think and feel as 
they do. The same is probably true in cases of 
so-called “ double ” or “ multiple ” personality. 
Then we may say that it is the outlook on the 
world that changes as this or that series of delusions 
shift into consciousness : one set of ideas infuriates, 
one soothes, one enamours, and the result on the 
same ego i^ to produce % change in the phenomenal 
self. All that I wish to emphasise here is that the 
furniture of the mind, or the reaction of the mind 
apon its furniture, is not the mind itself. I wish 
to use “mind,” soul,” “self,” “spirit,” when 
descriptive of human personality as one and all 
denoting the active self or ego. 



CHAPTER. VI 

UNION OF GOD WITH CREATION 

As the line of tendency in e\ elation passes through intelligence W conscious- 
ness of God and the immortal hope, it points to a destiny that is union 
with God. 

Eternal truth can only be apprehended by ? variety of analogies. 

The idea of union thus considered. Plant and seedling. Animal and off- 
spring. In the union of herd, hive, flock, unity of purpose is added to 
unity of kind. Greater difference goes with closer union, as in unity of 
marriage, unity of understanding. 

Difference, personality, self-hood are necessary to a high degree of unity. 
We have no con 'option of real unity that does not depend on difference. 

Four sorts of unity — of kind, of purpose, of feeling, of interpretation. All 
these exemplifiv-d in the brief hour of family life. 

But man seeks an abiding union on these lines. Hence — 

T , Ancestor- worship — identifying kindred with God. 

2. Tribal gods — deifying the corporate purpose. 

3. Mystery religions, involving unity of feeling — deifying the intuitions 

of the race. 

4. Philosophies, involving unity of interpretation — deifying intellectual 

conceptions. 

The religion which can satisfy humanity must offer all these sorts of unity 
in one, and the unity must be betw’cen different persons — man and God. 

It is this to which nature unconsciously tends. It is this which man 
consciously seeks. It is in this search that God meets man bestowing 
rc'Cieative love. 
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CHAPTER VI 

UNION OF GOD WITH CREATION 

•» 

Having pictured the trend of creation evolving 
as the result of divine purpose, and seen its line 
of tendency pass through the development of 
intelligence to consciousness of God and the 
immortal hope, we seem bound to believe that 
creation is destined to union with God. As long 
as this indication, however, remains vague it is of 
little use to us. 

Probably truth — any truth that is, as we say, 
eternal or a reflection of the divine mind, can 
only be seen by the common human mind through 
a variety of analogies ; that is to say, it is not per- 
fectly expressed in any or all of them, but the 
appeal of each brings the human heart somewhat 
more into harmony with it. 

The idea of two or more in one comes to us 
first strongly in the thought of heredity. In a 
sense the seedling is one with the plant which 
produced the seed. Between animal parents and 
offspring one gets not only a greater oneness 
but a greater difference. An animal diverges 
from its parents in independence of action more 
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widely than the seedling from the plant, and at the 
same tipie we get in the animal a second sort of 
unity between one and two or more ; to what 
may call the oneness of heredity is added com- 
munity of purpose. Certain animals consort 
together and have community of life. We get 
the hive, the herd, the*f?ock, the pack. In these 
communities of feeling and labour, to make one 
angry is to make all angry ; to frighten one is to 
frighten all ; to attract one is to attract all. And 
in this connection we get also a greater possibility 
of difference. If one animal in a herd or flock 
incurs the displeasure of the rest, they will not 
tolerate its existence ; they hunt it to death. Or 
if there be one ruler of the herd, he will fight to * 
the finish with another who makes pretension to 
his position. 

In human beings we see the oneness of heredity 
and the oneness of corporate purpose more strongly 
exemplified. We also get a third degree of union, 
with a greater degree of difference, between two 
in the life-long bond of marriage. Some genera- 
tions farther back, the two who find themselves in 
perfect unity of life and pyrpose must have had a 
common origin in order to possess sufficient one- 
ness for such union, apd we find in practice, that 
they must have had different parentage to possess 
sufficient difference to make them attractive to one 
another. 

To these degrees of union must be added 
another oneness which we might call the unity of 
understanding. When two minds in communica- 
tion with one another give the same interpretation 
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to any aspect of the universe, they find their 
mental attitude so coincides that they are jaid to 
see “ eye to eye,” and whatever new thing either 
sees is an addition M the vision of the other ; what- 
ever one doubts becomes a problem to the othc#. 
Here, in firicndship, we get perhaps the closest 
degree of unity of which wtf can conceive ; that is, 
if the persons who, make component parts of this 
unity of understanding are such that the will and 
feeling of each is in harmony with his own under- 
standing, and therefore in harmony with that of 
his friend. 

I think it becomes evident that the reason that 
these four sorts of unity are closer in humanity 
than in less complex forms of life is that every 
human being is first of all a person, a self or spirit, 
an entity all to himself, first excluding all other 
beings from himself in order that he may become 
more perfectly one with them again. A dog can- 
not have so high a degree of unity with another 
dog as a man can have with a man, just because 
a dog can never bg so truly separate from another 
dog as a man from a man. As a mere matter of 
everyday experience in the facts of common life, 
we find that we have no conception of real unity 
between living things that does not depend on 
difference. That is just w^ere Pantheism fails to 
interpret and to stimulate life. We have no 
knowledge of anything but life ; we cannot con; 
ceive of anything except in the terms of life ; life 
involves difference. If the eternal truth cannot be 
interpreted for us in terms of life it cannot be 
truth for us. 
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We have glanced at the conceptions of unity 
we getj in the unity of parent and child, between 
n\embers of a community, between husband and 
wife, between friend and friend. What is the 
essential unity in each of these different unities ? 
Between parents and child we get the closest 
degree of kinship, urfity of kind, -and also the 
closest degree of protection and dependence. In 
the community we get emphasis on the unity of 
purpose and activity ; in marriage we get emphasis 
on unity df mature feeling ; in friendship on unity 
of mature reasoning and interpretation of life. 
We seem only to get the combined unity of 
kindred, purpose, feeling, and interpretation in the 
one brief hour of family affection when, in rare 
cases, there is between the members of one family 
perfect unity of all these kinds. It is necessarily 
brief ; it is of the essence of family life that it 
divides into other families. 

But we find man seeking in all different stages 
of religious development a more perfect and more 
permanent unity, a unity with Divinity which 
involves a closer bond between the men who share 
it. In ancestor-worship tljp grown man seeks to 
find in the tie between himself and the unseen 
Divinity a development of the relation between 
parent and child upon an adult footing, as it were. 
He offers filial humility and comparative helpless- 
ness at the shrine, and seeks to obtain parental 
protection and wisdom, and his appeal is to the 
bond of close kindred that lies between them. It 
is because he is of one substance with his dead that 
he expects from them such counsel and protection. 
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and suppo^s them to desire from him filial virtues ; 
and in the bond which ties him to his dead he 
finds a bond which ties his living kindred more 
closely to him. . ^ 

In the worship of the jtribe we get what seems 
like a deification of the corporate purpose and cor- 
porate activity of the community. Here we find all 
the rudimentary ideas of sacrifice and communion. 
The individual mustyifeld his individuality because 
fhe community encloses him within the, larger and 
more beneficial corporate life. But the very essence 
of the corporate life is that it should have one 
will, that all its activities should contribute to the 
common purpose. The appeal here is always to the 
mutuality of activity and purpose. The deity is 
the God of hosts when the tribe migrates ; when it 
goes to war, the God of armies, the God of battles ; 
the God also of the ancestors of the tribe and 
of contributing tribes ; God of the fathers — of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The appeal is always 
to the common necessity, and hence to the common 
purpose. The separate divinities that preside over 
separate provinces of human activity probably 
belong to this stage in human effort to find a higher 
unity which shall combine the joy and utility of 
the union between child aad parent and of that 
between man and man in tribal or corporate life. 
When many men are labouring together to sow 
and reap the harvest of the earth,. they worship a* 
deity of harvest. When they seek to navigate 
the waves or to obtain their wealth from them, 
they worship a deity of the sea. War, the chase, 
the effort to fetch metals from the bowels of the 
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earth — every field of activity in which men labour 
for a icommon purpose produces in them this 
yearning for a higher unity than they find realised 
%^ong themselves. And probably it is not alone 
this yearning, but the yearning completed by its 
satisfaction in the rush of something from the 
unseen that comes to meet it, that- produces the 
worship of a deity whose name embodies this sense 
of union. 

All the ancient nations had their mythologies. 
From these emerge the worship of God as outward 
light, of which the sun is a symbol ; the worship 
of God as an inward, self-determining self, of which 
the rhythm of human life, the systole and diastole 
of human breath, is a symbol. The variations of* 
the one lead men out into beneficent action ; all 
varieties of the other lead men to cultivate their 
utmost power of reverie and an indifference to 
external life. These two conceptions, in their 
various combinations and differentiations, lead 
men into larger religious coalitions, in which the 
demarcations of tribe and occupation are tran- 
scended. In these the ceremonies and symbols 
handed down from familjj and tribal cults find a 
new and stronger content. The ceremony is 
always, afe it were, jhe chalice of communion 
between man and God, between man and man ; 
the idea it symbolises and its accompanying 
•emotion, the wine that the chalice holds. We 
see that as humanity passes through different 
phases of religion, its conceptions of kingship or 
leadership grow more and more rich ; and out of 
them grow conceptions of personal affection and 
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friendship, and from these we get the worship of 
God under a new character, in which Hfe cares 
more perfectly for the welfare of the community 
as a king cares, more perfectly for individi{^« 
helplessness as a father ca|;es. 

From this it would seeni that the highest union 
that humanity seeks, and the only union that can 
fulfil and perfect human aspiration, could never be 
a return to identity* of the two or more forming 
it, and therefore the units composing the unity 
must be first essentially separate. flence the 
highest unity must be a union of persons, because 
personality is essential separation. Furthermore, 
this unity between persons must be a union of 
kind, that is, of common origin ; it must be a 
union of purpose, that is community of goal ; it 
must be a unity of emotion that generates a 
common life ; it must be a union of thought 
which gives to all things a common interpretation 
and generates a new, creative imagination. It 
must be all these in one, and if it is to satisfy 
seeking humanity, ‘one person of this unity must 
be greater than man, must approach him from the 
unseen, toward which, he has always looked for 
the something more than can be realised on earth, 
and this unseen Personality must be attracting all 
men, drawing men into a common unity. 

Now, we have pictured the beginning of our 
creation as life coming from God, given by God 
to itself, so that it should have in itself autono- 
mous activity and duration ; and we have pictured 
to ourselves the creative Intelligence watching 
over this life which was of His own substance. 
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never coercing, always fostering, always waiting, 
setting* to its autonomy only the limit that 
would prevent any loss of the life -force. We 
Ifave pictured to ourselves the £rst activities of 
life in its myriad centres of attraction and 
repulsion, their separations and combinations, the 
ceaseless circlings, burnings, and condensings ; and 
then, here and there, wherever a world might be 
at the suitable stage, the beginnings of organic 
, life, and all that we know of the evolution of this 
upon our earth, presuming it to be only one of 
innumerable variations of worlds of which organic 
life or lives could be built up. It is, then, clear 
that in our picture of creation Supreme Generosity 
must desire always to unite with creation just in so 
far as the growth and autonomy of any form of 
life will allow, and that what creation is tending 
to must be a greater and greater power of union 
with God ; and as creation on this planet seems to 
have been tending towards consciousness and then 
self-consciousness, towards self-direction and then 
towards free or right self-direction, it must be that, 
as man becomes more perfectly a self, a person, or, 
as we sometimes say, a spirit, and as he directs 
that self more perfectly towards God, he can 
realise the*highest degree of union with the highest 
other, which is God, and thence the highest kind 
of union with his fellows. 

« What seems important to note is that man is 
never anywhere satisfied with that degree of union 
with another which he finds obt^ning between 
men and men, and between men and things, apart 
from religion. The whole of his physical life, the 
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whole of his rational life, is always liable to be 
drawn off from the various objects that di^ract it 
and summed up in e/Fort after a closer unity. The 
appetites of the body are efforts to assiijjilate what 
is not itself ; the efforts of the understanding ha^ 
the same motive ; and wh!kt we call man’s spiritual 
nature, that faculty which *has developed in him 
by the exercise of his powers in seeking a response 
from the unseen, .weighs the results of .appetite 
and of knowledge, and finds them wanting. Man 
feels himself, knows himself, capable df being a 
party to a more perfect union with what is not 
himself than earthly affection and knowledge can 
give, and in one aspect we may say that the search 
for this constitutes his whole religious history. In 
another aspect we may believe that while he was 
yet a great way off. Creative Wisdom ran forth to 
meet him, so that it is not by desire and by the 
efforts born of desire alone that he grows, but by 
the satisfaction of each limited and imperfect 
human desire for union, by the completion of 
each human effort .born of desire, by the answer- 
ing care and the re-creative influence of the Creative 
Love. 




CHAPTER VII 

NE.WN£SS OF LIFE 

Susceptibility to God’s influence develops with the growing God-conscious- 
ness. 

Illustration — the sea breaking into a new inlet. 

Communion of God and man may be described as “telepathic.” 

Union of man with God docs not mean identity. True union depends on 
community of kind and difference of identity. 

We rarely see anything perfect after its kind. Degree of perfection in plants 
or animals depends on environment. Whatever the general level reached 
by a class or species, it will respond to an improved environment. 

So with the human race. Hence the function of the most God-conscious 
man must be to better the social environment of his fellows. 

To describe this function in another way : the highest human work is creative, 
and the highest material for this work is conscious autonomous life, and 
the highest product is a new humanity. The greatest men will, there- 
fore, always be working to create new men and a new human environment. 

Thus the 'greatest men have been founders of world religions which, in pro- 
portion to their greatness, transcend local and national barriers. 

But while any society is still imperfect, human excellence, which must be 
God’s intention, cannot bf perfectly realised in it. 

The highest development possible to the individual in an imperfect environ- 
ment can only be perfection of volition. 

When this is attained by the founder of a religion the result must be a 
society that will transcend all Ifbman distinctions. 
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NEWNESS OF LIFE 

We see evidence in various times and places of 
something that seems quite new entering into 
human history — a new idea, a new art, a new 
invention — making a fresh starting-point for human 
activity. It is the same with what we call animal 
life and vegetable life ; every new species must 
have had its starting-point. Life is always new. 
In a sense this is the commonest of truisms, for 
every individual organism is different from every 
other ; but it is also true that the momentum of 
every fresh starting-point is always pulsing on, 
rising, gathering force, spreading itself like waves 
that pass the movement on through water until 
some larger wave, as it were accidentally, seems to 
have sufficient power to break down some barrier 
that till then had been impr^nable. The accident 
is only apparent ; the force was there and growing 
all the time ; and if the water, after the apparent 
accident, rushes into some hollow of the shore, 
making an inland sea that never again recedes, it 
is not because there was a new force. Yet the 
inland sea is new. 
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I think we must regard man’s God-conscious 
life in this way. Under the fostering care of God 
it .is the highest development of creation in this 
sS^orld. And all spiritual activities seem to arise 
from man’s consciousness that when he is most 
alone, in the sense of having retired within himself 
from the things of sense, he is in company with 
another spirit and can have distinct dealings with 
that other, dealings which we may describe by the 
new word “ telepathic,” for that is the only word 
that expresses the communion of two intelligences 
without sensuous medium. God must be able to 
convey something from His own supreme intelli- 
gence to man through man’s power of thought, 
otherwise religion were impossible. For man, in any 
whole or wholesome condition, cannot have a feel- 
ing without a concomitant thought, cannot have a 
religious feeling without concomitant thought. It 
is evident that if the Supreme Intelligence com- 
municates with man, it must be by such means as 
thought can interpret, and we know nothing more 
than this of influences we call telepathic. The 
self, if it finds God, certainly finds Him within, 
in the sense that it is withm that the self speaks 
to God and God speaks to the self. This belief is 
not pantheistic ; ther? is no identity of the self 
mth God. Identity would put an end to all com- 
munication, for, as we have seen, all true union 
•■depends on difference. I'he self must be able to 
say, “ God is mine, and not me,” otherwise to love 
God were impossible, or to know Him, or to serve 
Him freely. 

In its highest condition the self must have that 
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closest union with God which implies the greatest 
difference — the difference between perscAalities. 
For we cannot conceive of this conscious union 
of God and man without attributing personality 

• both God and man. are so made that we 

cannot conceive of such a^ union except between 
persons ; without that we get, not union, but same- 
ness, something that is, indeed, neither human nor 
divine, but a mere-thing which we may call a force 
or principle, , 

Now we are assuming that all nature tends to 
its own perfection, defining perfection as that limit 
of health, strength, beauty, and wisdom which each 
organism can reach. We believe that God seeks 

* to draw nature into such perfection. When taking 
large views which cover long reaches of time and 
space, we can certainly see tendencies that make for 
such perfection. Yet we rarely see anything in any 
grade of being that appears perfect. Very much 
that we hold to be most picturesque, most lovely, 
most dear, is so because of its imperfection. How 
far this may be due to nature’s autonomy is a point 
we must consider later on, but in concrete fact we 
are forced to perceivi: that while excellence in 
individual cases is as conspicuous in one age 
as in another, the number, of instances in which 
excellence is attained increase as the environ- 
ment becomes more favourable. E.g. the possi- 
bilities of an elm tree are not greater than in ageS 
past, but anywhere, given their best environ- 
ment, they may reach excellence. It is so with 
any race of animals, and so with man. The human 
race does not apparently produce finer individuals 
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as time goes on : Moses, Plato, Shakespeare, were 
probably as great as our descendants are likely to 
00^ but the race is producing^ more men able to 
^\sc their fellows, and in thus improving the social 
environment they make it possible for more men 
in each generation to, attain the highest of which 
they are capable. We should, then, naturally 
expect that whenever, by*.som*e better twisting of 
the strands of heredity, the human race produces a 
man mor^ perfect than his fellows, such a man 
must desire above all things to raise those around 
him, and to bring about a better social environ- 
ment for all men. 

We can get at this idea also in another way. 

The highest type of human activity, that which * 
requires the strongest purpose and the most com- 
plete discipline of the whole nature, and that also 
which produces the best result, is what we have 
called the work of the artist in life. We obtained 
this conclusion by examining, first, the work of the 
mechanic ; secondly, the work of the artist in things ; 
and, thirdly, the work of the artist in life. Under 
this last head we had the gardener, the cattle-breeder, 
the schoolmaster, the parent, and the missionary. 
We discovered that the higher and more complex 
the materfal in which .the artistic purpose had to 
be worked out, the higher were the powers required 
for working it out. We should, therefore, expect 
that the more nearly any individual man approached 
to perfection, the more he would certainly turn 
his activities in the direction of reproducing his 
ideals in the humanity around him. Thus, great 
men might become artists in things ; they would 
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make new machines, unthought of before, that a- 
mere mechanic might reproduce; they wouRi make 
new pictures, new statues, new combinations ‘of 
musical notes, or liew combinations of ideas iixi* 
words. But greater men than these would en- 
deavour always to make»npw men ; the effort of 
their life would be to produce a new humanity; 
We consequently see in history that men who have 
been great teachers, who have founded nations by 
being great lawgivers, or founded rejigions by 
being exemplars of life to a group of disciples, 
have impressed the world as possessing the highest 
sort of human power. 

Having seen in the preceding chapter that 
•Creative Generosity must always be uniting with 
creation in so far as creation uses its autonomy to 
respond to the divine purpose, and having seen 
that such response draws creation up higher in the 
scale of life, we now perceive that with men God 
is able to come into a union closer and ever closer 
according to fhe degree of perfection to which 
they on their side have attained. The perfection 
of a man’s outfit at birth depends upon the twisting 
together of such strand% of human heredity as may 
bring about the best combination of natural powers. 
When in any birth a high cgmbination i5 reached, 
and such a man partially turns, with such choice as 
he has, along the lines of God’s purpose, his union 
with the divine must immediately bring forth* 
some noticeably new thing. We see this both in 
the world of physical organisation and in the world 
of intellectual ideas. The new thing will be a 
work of invention or art which will influence 
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humanity, or a new society in which future genera- 
tions shall find a new human environment. 

. In looking over history we see again and again 
k^ljan taking a new social start, as it were, which 
derives its impetus from some individual founder 
of the society. The most potent of these societies 
are religious, and we presume that their founders 
have come, not only into pre-eminent union with 
God, as in the case of all genius, but into pre- 
eminent conscious union with God, which we call 
religious genius. And among these the greatest 
have been the starting-point for religious societies 
which have transcended the distinctions of class 
and nation. These societies are like the permanent 
inlet of the sea, first formed by the breaking of* 
some wave-beaten barrier ; the force which formed 
them has always been part of creation. 

But let us go on to ask ourselves what, if we 
accept the hypothesis of divine purpose, we are 
forced to think about ultimate perfection. God 
can purpose nothing less for our universe than 
perfection of all things in ity. each in its perfect 
environment. It does not, of course, follow that 
we have the slightest coyception of what such 
perfection would be, and we may feel assured that 
whatever fit be it must be only a starting-point for 
a new life. We need not confuse our minds with 
an attempt to conceive the inconceivable, but need 
• only keep before us the fact that the perfection of 
creation must be the goal of beneficent creative 
purpose. 

Now the perfect environment being necessary 
for the perfection of any individual thing or person, 
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it is obvious that individualism, if it goes to the 
extreme of supposing that the goal God prbposes 
to himself is the individual perfection of this ©r 
that thing or person* in an imperfect environment, 
is /untenable. The individual is conditioned by 
the environment, the environment by the individual ; 
that is the basis of all sound church doctrine ; it 
is the basis of all sound sociology ; it is the basis 
of all sound materi^ism — for within its right limits 
materialism may be sound ; it is the bjisis of all 
culture, whether of plant or animal life ; it is the 
basis of all mechanical contrivance. It is only 
because this is so simple and obvious that we are 
apt to forget it when we engage high themes. It 
Vould be as easy for a machine to work in a tem- 
perature which froze the lubricating oil, or for a 
tropical plant to attain to beauty under open 
northern skies, as for an average human being to 
attain to the full stature of humanity in a world of 
sin and disease. While it is true that the higher we 
go in the scale of life the wider the range of adapta- 
bility, it is also true that the adaptation of the 
environment has to keep pace with the adaptation 
of the organism. • 

Man has triumphed on the earth chiefly because 
he can adapt his environqjent to hims*felf better 
than can any other creature. From the first rude 
shelter that he built against the north wind and 
the rain, from the first fire that he lit, from the* 
first trough he made for conducting water, we find 
him steadily progressing, more and more secure in 
his conquest of the earth. He has proceeded in the 
same way in his social relations ; and yet the earth 
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is young, and the human race is young, and untold 
ages of development lie before humanity, and this 
earth is but a speck of dust in the physical 
fejiniverse. 

But let us now consider whether the highest 
possible blessedness of the individual life in the 
process of development may consist only in the 
perfect use of the will. This must be the task 
of the next chapter ; all we need here observe is 
that if any one man should attain to the perfect. 
God-responding use of his own free-will, the result 
must be the starting-point of a new religious society 
which should transcend all human distinctions. 



CHAPTER VIII 

SON OF MAN 

Man everywhere has the inward conviction that he could do right but 
does not. 

On the basis of this conviction all law and justice rest. ^ 

It would seem natural that this sense of ability to do right should find 
realisation. 

The man who attained to perfect volition wouhl be the true Son of the race. 

If rightness of will involves compassion manward, ?uch an one must sym- 
pathise with the shortcoming of his race. 

Such rightness of will involves “singleness of eye,” which is the way of 
divine illumination. 

Illumination — foresight and insight — are to be had by holding the activities 
steadily directed to the right. 

To this end God gives the universe autonomy, but exercises over it fostering 
care. 

Think of the fostering care of a parent, guardian, lover. Such care can only 
impart illumination when its object sympathises with its aims. 

So Creative Intelligence watches over creation, ever ready to give light to 
each ready recipient. 

As in biological evolution we see physical senses coming to different degrees of 
perfection, so in human history character evolves. Light is always im- 
parted to the in lividual asjie is able to grasp it. 

God will first have full effect on human life when undeviating adherence to 
right is produced in the human will. 

The Incarnation. 

Goodness realised reveals lack of goodness in all else. Thus we get the 
proclamation of the reign of God in contrast to the current world. 
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Let us again examine human consciousness con- 
cerning the possibilities of humanity, remembering 
that we are picturing to ourselves human con- 
sciousness as the highest terrestrial product of 
autonomous life under the persuasive influence of 
divine love. Man everywhere, as he ascends in 
intelligence, is inwardly convinced that he is able 
to do right. Although it is often possible to argue 
away instinctive conviction, I think it will be 
admitted that this is man’s instinctive conviction. 
(The fact tliat there are men so oppressed with 
the sense of unrighteousness in themselves and 
others that they regard^unrighteousness as a disease 
of the race rather than as a voluntary act, hardly 
impairs the universality of the conviction of which 
I speak, because the very hypothesis of disease 
and defect implies a falling short of what ought to 
be. Disease implies the juxtaposition of a standard* 
of health ; defect implies the Juxtaposition of per- 
fection; the whole point of view involves the 
recognition of sin as something abnormal over 
against the normal.) We note that at the same 
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time irjan does not believe that he individually is 
capable of perfect knowledge, perfect wisdom, 
perfect physique, or, in fact, qf any other perfec- 
tion he can dream of. But it is on the basis of the 
conviction, that every man is able to hold his will 
steadily directed to the* right as far as he knows it, 
that the whole fabric of human law and justice 
has been based from the earliest civilisation until 
now, while yet the normal man is equally convinced 
that he does not fulfil his ideal of righteousness. 

We need to dwell carefully on this conviction 
— that the individual man always falls short of 
the right, which has developed in humanity almost 
universally and grown stronger with the progress 
of the race, setting against it the other conviction 
that it is always possible for man to attain it. It 
would seem natural, if the race is a living unity, 
that this conviction should be justified, and that 
the race in its entirety should at last bring forth 
one man who should achieve what every other 
man has believed he could achieve, but did not, 
viz., rightness of voluntary action. Such a man 
would be, in the very truest sense, the son of the 
race in its most normal raciul working, the pattern 
of mankind, the fruit of all effort after right, 
the vindication of the instinctive belief in its 
possibility — in the very highest sense, the Son of 
Man. It further follows that if righteousness 
consists in compassion manward and love God- 
ward, this Son must take upon himself the short- 
comings of His people ; for, just because He was 
all that they could not be. He would perceive in 
them all that they desired to be and were not, and 
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would idenjtify Himself with their failures all the 
more because He did not fail* I am sjleaking 
now of the possibilities of humanity only frqm 
the human side. Human perfection— the social, 
rounding out of each man’s utmost capacity — 
which terrestrial creation Inust be tending towards 
for the fulfilment of a purpose we call divine, must 
require the perfect environment ; but that rightness 
of the self on the volitional side which men feel 
they ought to attain, and which we bcReve the 
Son of Man did attain, would involve a perfect 
balance of human powers as directed toward 
material objects, toward the world of ideas, and 
toward the world of personalities, and it would 
also induce a new illumination. We find this sense 
of rightness in our Lord, and this illumination. 

Let us dwell for a moment on the conception 
Involved in the words, “ If thine eye be single thy 
whole body shall be fulL of light.” We may 
paraphrase it by saying that in any province of 
life in which our activities run, the disinterested 
purpose to serve only the behests of rightness is 
the path of illumination. By “path” we here 
mean the path of actiyty along which the conscious 
mind travels. Autonomous activity and duration 
are of the essence of themself, and the steadfast 
will to hold the activity true to the right is the 
method by which we seek illumination. The 
right has difierent names according to the field oS 
activity. In the field of philosophy It is abstract 
truth ; In the field of morality it is the ideal social 
state ; in the field of art it is beauty ; in the field 
of organic life it is health. These a man feels he 
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ought unswervingly to will and work for, however 
the imperfection of his environment hinder success. 

^ Illumination — which we can describe as fore- 
, sight and insight, the mental grasp of things which 
not only sets experience in right proportion, but 
fetches from the unseen that additional truth 
needed for the particular salvation that the world 
then and there needs — this illumination is to 
be had by holding the activities steadily directed 
to the right and the right only. It goes without 
saying that, as in the evolution of our world we 
can detect a divine purpose directed to that balance 
of faculties which we call human, we must believe 
that this purpose is further tending to this single- 
ness of eye and fulness of light. In other words, 
the aim we can detect in all early biological evolu- 
tion must point to human illumination, which is 
union with God. Now, we have already pictured 
to ourselves God, as the supreme force of in- 
telligence and generosity, giving to this universe 
in its first formless and potential condition His 
own autonomy and duration. ^ We believe that 
God exercised over this autonomy, not the kind 
of purpose with which we coerce matter, not the 
rude force with which we warp life, but that 
highest soBt of purpose that is directed to fostering 
autonomous intelligence. 

We have seen that, as far as we know such 
purpose — for example, in a parent or lover or 
teacher — the personality exercising this fostering 
care can impart such illumination as he has to 
give only when the younger or less developed 
personality which he is fostering has the “ single 
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eye,” that ip, the steadfast will toward that which 
both child and parent, lover and beloved, teacher 
and taught, hold to be right. It would therefore 
seem that the Supreme Goodness in its terrestrial 
purpose must have watched over all the develop- 
ment of earthly life, nevef coercing, always foster- 
ing, watched for the emergence of that balance 
of powers and that rightness of will which could 
receive the highest illumination of which earth was 
capable. 

Just as in long biological evolution we can see 
the physical senses coming to different degrees of 
perfection — here, in this creature, the lens of the 
eye became transparent ; there, in that form of 
life, it developed adjustment of focusing power ; 
here the ear was first able to detect the greatest 
range of vibrations ; and from each of these points 
the animal race goes on into fuller life — so, in human 
history we see here and there, in different times 
and nations, characters whose activities are so 
steadfastly directly toward right in one or many 
fields of activity, 4hat they become centres of 
illumination, and from each of these lives humanity 
goes on into fuller li^. We call such men in- 
ventors, poets, artists, lawgivers, philosophers, 
founders of religions. We^ are bound to believe 
that God would impart to each one of these all 
the light that each was able to grasp. There are 
many thousands of intelligent people who believe* 
that Jesus Christ was able to direct not some but 
all His activities aright. Assuming this, we should 
expect a new life from Him. Just as when the 
eye or ear first came to its fullest perfection. 
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light and colour would at once produce their best 
effect *on the human brain, so when undeviating 
adherence to right is first produced in the human 
will, God would first have His full effect upon 
human life. 

In this way I think, we may figure to ourselves 
what we call the Incarnation on its earthly side. 
We can see that the realisation of an ideal must 
make manifest the lack of realisation on all sides. 
Thus with the Incarnation we have the proclama- 
tion of the perfect reign of God in contrast to 
the current world. 
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The universal conviction that man can* do right biit^ does not, makes it 
reasonable to expect that a man should some time appear who does right. 

But goodness cannot be achieved by individual effort alone ; it must be also 
the gift of destiny, i.e. predestination. 

Individual man, personal though he be, is indivisible from the 8tr>cam of life. 

Man is thus born into a scheme of things which, if free-will and the sense 
of sin be realities, as we believe, is not perfectly adjusted* to God’s will. 
While it is probable that what works against God’s will is self-destructive, 
which limits possible extent of discord, such discord when personal may 
be the diabolic element which, as well as the divine, environs the spirit 
of man. 

It is certain that every child chooses between ideals determined by forces 

. other than itself. 

Every individual is partly made, and wholly environed, by forces other than 
himself. 

This undoubted truth underlay the ancient stories of the divine or regal 
descent of every great man. 

In the Hebrew poem of creation all life originates from the brooding of the 
Spirit 5 and Hebrew prophets looked forward to the perfecting of human 
polity as an act of God, cosmology and eschatology thus alike figuring 
forth the truth that all that is good is of God. 

Again, if we take the “ fruits of the Spirit ” and their opposite, as described 
by St. Paul, we see that only in a community or family where the fruits 
exist and their opposites are absent, can the best sort of child be born. 

Whether, then, the doctrine of the divine Fatherhood of Jesus be fact, or 
only a poetic representation of fact, the idea it symbolises is still true. 

If the Incarnation was the culmination of the world-process, it could only 
be the beginning of a saving life ; further, that life, if truly human, must 
go on to develop in the heavens. For true humanity implies much more 
than a body in human shape inhabited by Divinity ; it involves a personal 
immortality. * 

This asvserted in the Pauline doctrine of the resurrection and mediation of 
Christ. . 

The Church now admits she has mistaken crisis for process in her doctrine 
of the first, and also of the last, things. The Church may also havi^ 
mistaken crisis for process in her account of the Advent of Christ. 

But he who sees truth and mistakes its form lives more wisely than he who 
fails entirely to sec it. 

Sun, photosphere, and sunbeam suggested as an analogy for the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 
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We have been seeking to realise that perfect right- 
ness of conscious endeavour must bring man into 
complete union with God, and that, therefore, 
*when we find in history a man who is proclaimed 
righteous, and who also asserts his union with 
God, there is a presumption that we are dealing 
with fact, not myth. But our minds ought not 
for a moment to rest in the idea that union with 
God depends only on conscious ethical achieve- 
ment. Every man comes into the world with an 
outfit of body and mind which conditions his 
ethical life ; but more potent, probably, than 
heredity is early infliience. Physique, tempera- 
ment, experience — these act and interact upon 
one another, combining to «voke from a* thousand 
inherited possibilities that subtle thing we call 
character. To narrow down our conception of 
character to the result of personal moral effort* 
makes it a shallow notion. The present writer 
knew two sisters, born of the same parents, reared 
in the same nursery, equally intellectual, one of 
whom lavished more tender sympathy on a 
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plant or a bird or any human wayfarer than the 
other showed to her own offspring. We have all 
s^en such differences. The man or woman born 
lean of nature must exercise great moral effort 
and a strong passion of prayer and faith in order 
to attain to the depth and beauty of character with 
which the richly endowed heart is born. 

We can never get away from the facts that, 
at different times and places, have been expressed 
by a belief in fate, or in “ election,’' or the belief 
in initiatory magical rites. Whether we can read 
it or not, a large share of a man’s destiny, both 
in this world and in the immortal life, is sealed 
upon his forehead in infancy. A certain power 
of choice is his, and tremendous issues hang upom 
the use he makes of it ; but, at the best, character 
depends on instruction, example, and opportunity. 
It is true that as we sow acts we reap a habit, as 
we sow habits we reap character, not only our 
own character but that of others. The moral 
endeavour made by the individual, the moral 
vision which guides his endeayour, is due quite as 
much to the community which produces him, the 
home in which he is reared, as to himself. Even 
in the point where he is most individual, the point 
where individual conscience and individual free-will 
join hands, man is ndt merely individual. He is 
part of the humanity of the pasti and in his in- 
dividual life he cannot make a choice, put forth 
an idea, make a friendship or beget a child, without 
altering in some degree the nature and environ- 
ment of the humanity of the future. M. Bergson 
has been helping us to realise very vividly that 
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in all life, as we know it, there is no stc^ping-place, 
no pause. From the beginning of the universe 
until now creation is life, and life is as a river 
pouring forth and for ever pouJf^Ing forth. The 
whole of terrestrial existence is one with universal 
existence. The whole of terrestrial life, from the 
first embryo until now, and as long as it may last, 
is indivisible. And the individual man, person 
though he be, is indivisible from the stream of 
life. , 

Yet to each generation, and to each individual, 
is given the supreme honour of giving to the race 
its future environment, choosing within certain 
limits what that future shall be. If our wills are 
free, if the animals about us have any power to 
do or not to do, if God would have freemen 
and not slaves, if there be any truth in our 
conclusion that creation is life and life is autono- 
mous, we may be quite sure that the condition 
of the world into which any man is born is not 
entirely according to God’s will. Our sense of 
wrong testifies thafr life has deviated from God’s 
will more or less. 

Although we believe that those ways 
amongst which creation could exercise choice must 
be ordained by the Creator ^who gave freedom, as 
the ideals between which any little child must 
choose are provided by family circumstances ; 
although we must assume that the attraction of 
Creative Love or spiritual organisation must ulti- 
mately prove the greatest attraction, and the re- 
pulsion of spiritual disintegration or the defiance 
of Creative Love the greatest repulsion ; although 
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we believe in the law of the conservation of life- 
energy and the splendid goal to which it moves, 
this faith does not contradict the belief that it is 
possible for life, when it has attained even to the 
complex height of self-conscious choice, to fall 
back into lower forips. If individual spirit is 
immortal so far as to be independent of the death 
of the body, it probably endures through vaster 
processes before it can fall back into the condition 
of the latent life-force. 

1 1 Now, if this be the case, and if all terrestrial life 
be one, and every part of life have more or less 
influence upon the whole, we can discover, in the 
persistence of spirits which continue in the lower 
choice, what must be a diabolic element in human^ 
life. Thus we may think of individual man on 
earth as under the attraction, not only of divine 
Love, but of all those human spirits, in this life 
and beyond, that have gravitated as it were toward 
divine Love, and also under the influence of all 
those spirits which, in this life and beyond, in 
defiance of divine Love, are Sweeping backwards 
to lose themselves again where the river of life 
flows in its more elemental ^condition, and in their 
sweep exercising their own power of attraction, 
their owh infernal telepathic suction, upon the 
sons of earth and, for aught we know, upon the 
immortal whole of humanity. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the influence 
of both these forces is felt, consciously or un- 
consciously, by every man ; but the degree of his 
consciousness of them and of their difference, his 
natural affinity with one or the other, is determined 
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for him. Here, then, we have every individual ‘ 
upon earth partly made and wholly enviroi!ed by 
forces other than himself. • 

It is this great ahd undoubted fact that in the 
ancient world caused the tradition of every man 
of remarkable power to Be^ accompanied by some 
story which would adequately account for his pre- 
natal superiority. Such a child is said to be a 
heavenly foundling, or his earthly mother is 
pictured as united to a god or demi-god, or he 
comes of some great dynasty, with divine father- 
hood farther back. The literature of the ancient 
world teems with such stories, and they represented 
a vital truth. The early Church, pushing its 
way among civilised and half-civilised races, found 
them everywhere. It was by a universal as well 
as true instinct that Christians claimed for their 
Master not only union with God, but divine 
descent, and later added to that the humble 
innocence and regal dignity of His earthly mother. 
While there is much modern discussion as to 
whether the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is founded 
upon a mistaken or a true tradition, it is helpful 
to realise how great a^truth lies outside the range 
of this controversy. If creation be divine in its 
origin, not only does every .terrestrial life come to 
birth by a divinely appointed process, but indi- 
vidual greatness must always be the result of some- 
thing in the pre-natal circumstances that may be ' 
truly described as special union with the Creative 
Spirit. The preparation for a life of unique good- 
ness must have been unique volitional union with 
God, 
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If we go back to the Hebrew version of one of 
the gr^at poems of creation — that in the first chapter 
of our Bible, we find God represented as ordaining 
that every species should be or“ganised with its seed 
‘‘in itself” ; and when that is brought forth God 
is represented as rejoicing over it, saying that it 
is “good,” It is impossible to read the whole 
passage without seeing that in this author’s mind 
the beauty of terrestrial creation consisted in the 
“ breeding true ” of each species of organic life, 
and that to his mind this was the result of the 
brooding of the Spirit of God upon terrestrial 
creation. We moderns cannot believe in creative 
purpose at all without perceiving how true and 
powerful is the insight of the great poet. But to** 
him the whole process of creative evolution was 
foreshortened ; he looked backward and saw its facts 
as we see a telescope through which we look, as ring 
and lens only when it is, in fact, a long series of 
tubes and lenses. When we come to the later 
Hebrew prophets, we find them looking at the 
creative purpose, not in the past but in the- 
future ; and again they see God in action, bring- 
ing forth good out of goqji and evil out of evil ; 
but again they see the whole series of events 
as one eVent, the whyple process of development 
as a crisis of salvation. Indeed, the human mind’s 
eye requires long training before it can estimate 
distance or take any note of all that lies between 
it and the object of attention. The human race 
for long centuries always saw what it thought to be 
intensely real as immediately before it, just as the 
individual infant will stretch out its^ hand to grasp 
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the rising moon ; and the dominating' instinct 
of the religious consciousness, whether it fooked 
forward or backward, was that God willed orderly 
perfection, that both in the gloridius construction 
of the universe and in its glorious culmination 
God was specially active ; in,other words, that what* 
was good was of God, and what was specially good 
was specially of God. 

Let us take this instinctive thought of the 
religious mind and apply it to those forces which 
bring forth our greatest men. The stock of 
which the child comes, the physical condition in 
which the life-force has been transmitted through 
generations, the thoughts and ideas which have 
oeen inseparably acting and reacting upon that 
physical condition, the little world of ideas and 
circumstances which form the environment of the 
tender life before it has power to mould itself, — 
all these are the father of the child in the same 
sense in which the child is father of the man. 

If we turn to St. Paul’s contrast between the 
carnal or world-regarding life and the life gene- 
rated by the Spirit, we get the clue to the 
conditions which brin^ forth greatness. There is, 
no doubt, a certain sort of greatness, ill-balanced, 
turbulent, and in certain dramatic settihgs most 
impressive and heroic, which is brought forth by 
passion and strife, but we cannot doubt that the 
best balance of human powers, the true serenity 
and majesty of the highest humanity, has its 
inheritance in “love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, 
temperance.” If we doubt this let us turn to the 
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vices St. Paul lists as the opposites of these virtues, 
and we shall at once see that they do not tend to 
fulness of life. Whenever these virtues are pre- 
eminently present, can we question that the child 
born of them and to them is pre-eminently “ born 
of God ” ? If, then, ve find in history a character 
which in a unique sense “ cannot commit sin,” 
He must be above all others the most direct result 
of God’s creative will, of the brooding or over- 
shadowing of the Spirit which is God Most High. 

Whether, then, the story of the Virgin Birth 
relate fact or relate a poetic interpretation of truth, 
the idea it expresses is still true. If our whole 
hypothesis of creative purpose represent reality, 
if the Creator always unites with His free creation 
just in so far as the creature’s autonomy is used 
aright ; in the creative process going on through 
all the ages, whenever and wherever creation is at 
its best, there the creative purpose of the Most 
High is specially at work. And this special 
creative action must generate the life of great and 
good men just as truly as it upholds them all 
their lives. If we believe our Lord to have been 
the perfect will of humanity, the completed type 
of free-will — the will that all moral men had sought 
to exercise and could not, we must know that 
He could have come of no ordinary earthly stock, 
and that His life was pre-eminently generated, as 
it was pre-eminently upheld, by the power of the 
Most High. 

The transcendent truth of the divine Sonship is 
that creation was with God from all time, came from 
God, is in part turning of its own will toward God, 
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is in part t-ver turning more and more consciously 
toward Him, and becomes at last completely, self- 
consciously, at one with God in will. But what 
we have just spokdn of as an end is equally a 
beginning, there being, indeed, no end that is not 
a beginning in eternal progress. This is the secret 
power of all eschatologies'.^ We have been thinking 
of the Incarnation as the culmination of a world- 
process ; it is also a beginning. The religious 
consciousness of mankind has always oecognised 
that self-conscious union with God means that its 
subject becomes a Saviour because God is our 
salvation. The subject possessed by God could 
only be actuated by one motive — the desire to 
bring the rest of creation into His own blessedness, 
to give to them a perfect environment in which 
each may rise to his own perfection. If we believe 
in human immortality we must believe that even 
the most perfect form of terrestrial life held but in 
germ the possibilities of immortal human person- 
ality. Therefore the one human life which entered 
into perfect union with God here must in the 
beyond display an unending development of that 
union, an unending development of the power 
to save. 

Have you seen the sequoifi trees of California ? 
There, in some sheltered valley, stand groves of 
trees whose years are counted by thousands, and 
whose height would far overtop the towers of 
Canterbury or York. In one such grove, where 
a space has been cleared so that one can look up 
and around, it is possible to see the gigantic 
brotherhood as they magnificently rise into the 
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gulf (Of blue. The eye may single out the 
majestic form of one unblemished tree ; the bole 
is a mighty tower ; the lower branches, dark and 
rugged, are interlocked with* its dark fellows in 
their own impenetrable twilight ; but far above, 
some indefinable height above the shadows of the 
grove, the upper part towers splendid in the sun- 
shine, looking as young and strong and perfect as 
if God had made it with a word but yesterday. 
Before Rome was great this tree and all its 
possibilities were contained in a tiny germ. Any 
malformation of that seed, any weakening of that 
seed, would have made the symmetry and size of 
the tree for ever impossible. A tree it might still 
have been, to some extent puny, stunted, or lop- 
sided, not this glorious creation, this splendid 
degree of correspondence to the thought of God. 

This significance of the germ is wrapped in all 
the teaching of our Lord. His teaching con- 
cerning “ eternal life ” constantly suggests that 
what is done here will have effect in its result 
on all future ages through which the individual 
spirit must pass. Now, this development from 
germ is a very essential past of our humanity ; it 
is difficult to conceive of any life being truly 
human lhat does not participate in it. The 
significance of the germ is wrapped also in all the 
processes of terrestrial life ; a human life perfect 
in this stage would afterwards (naturally become 
more and more powerful and glorious. The 
divine Son upon earth must continue to be in 
further regions of spirit what He was potentially 
on earth. This is asserted in the Pauline doctrine 
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of the resurrection and mediation ot Christ. “ If 
Christ be not raised your faith is vain,’* “So 
in Christ shall all be made alive.” “Christ tjie 
firstfruits, then they that are Chrjst’s.” “ He shall 
deliver up the kingdom to God.” “ That God 
may be all in all ” (i Cor. xv.). 

Humanity seems to imply both a human body 
and a human soul. The human body itself is 
evolved by the action and interaction of the 
developing soul latent in all terrestrial creation 
with the instinctive life and the material life of 
earth. It was thus certainly that “ a body ” was 
“ prepared ” for the Christ. But it is equally true 
that in all this process of a free creation turning 
voluntarily Godward, this process that prepared 
the body — the developing of the human spirit 
which is quite inseparable from the preparing 
of the body — the Creator must, like the father in 
our Lord’s parable, have hastened to meet, with 
regenerative love, all approach of creation while it 
was yet “ a long way off” from conscious freedom 
or conscious sonship. Thus God’s evolutionary 
process worked until the Mother of the Christ 
and the Christ Him^lf came. 

We are ready, all of us, to admit that the 
religious consciousness of the race — or, we may say, 
the religious consciousness of the Church — has seen 
as a crisis what is really a process when it looked 
into the past and spoke of creative evolution a» 
“ six days of the Lord,” when it looked forward 
and spoke of continued evolution as “ the day of 
the Lord.” Is it not possible that, in speaking 
ol the process of the advent of the Christ, the 
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religious consciousness may again have mistaken 
crisis fir process But in admitting these mistakes, 
if ihey be admitted, we are bound always to admit 
that the truth they clothe was no mistake. 

That mariner who, sighting a real object in a 
sun-pervaded mist, sees the real outline blended 
with some preconceived image of his own mind, 
steers far more truly than he who sees nothing. If 
there be eternal truth behind any form of doctrine, 
he who sees it in that form lives more wisely than 
he who fails to see it at all. 

There can be no logical or scientific proof that 
the union of human volition with the divine came 
to its culmination in Jesus Christ. No argument 
for it will convince the mind that does not feel the 
appeal of the risen Christ. All that I urge is that 
for those who do feel that appeal there is nothing 
irrational in not only holding the eternal truth of 
the divinity of Jesus, but in holding it in spite of 
changing conceptions of its outward form. 

If there be a God, and if we be His under- 
standing creatures, the inner truth of what we call 
the doctrine of the Trinity cannot be questioned. 
The unthinkable Creator is hjdden from us by the 
medium through which we see and feel His power. 
The medium may be abstract or concrete ; if con- 
crete, it may be a thing or a person. The extent 
of a man’s knowledge of God depends on the 
Adequacy of the medium to reveal Him. This is 
as true for primitive savage or learned sceptic as 
for the Christian. If the savage sees God in the 
wind, it is in so far as the power of the Creator 
is really in the wind that it reveals Him to the 
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savage. If the sav^ix sees God in an abstract 
idea, in so far as the power of God is in tlfc idea 
it reveals Him to the savant. If the Christia/i 
sees God mc^st adequately revealed in a Person, 
ever- living, ever-loving, evet'-active toward us, 
his God ward vision is not* more indirect than that 
of any other thinking o^ unthinking man. In so 
far as any man is constious of divine influence 
this influence must proceed from God, not merely 
through the medium, but from God’s union 
with the medium. It is, as it meets *the con- 
sciousness, truly God ; just as the beam of sun- 
light that falls on us is truly sun, though we only 
see the photosphere. Beam, photosphere, and 
^un may be taken as an analogy for the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Both beam and photosphere are 
in their nature very sun of very sun. How little 
we know of the sun science tells us ; but we have 
good reason to believe that if the photosphere 
were removed, we could not look upon the sun 
and live. 




CHAPTER X 

OMNIPOTENCE 

The simplest idea of omnipotence is analogous to the power^of an adult over 
a little child. 

This power may be analysed into three sorts in an ascending scale — 

1. Power to change the place of matter, ;.e., to move the child’s body. 

2. Power to influence the child’s behaviour. 

3. Power to conceive of the effect desired. 

The effect desired may be {a) mere acquiescence ; or {h) intelligent acqui- 
escence ; or (c) a good balance of spontaneity and acquiescence. 

Power may also be reckoned quantitatively. The power that lasts longest 
and extends over the greatest range is the greatest degree of power. 

Government by force can belong only to the infancy of the child or of the 
race. 

A clear conception of a strong character to be moulded, and self-restraint in 
the process of evoking it, mark the highest degree of power in the adult 
over a child. 

If to thik were added the power to create the child, we should get the com- 
plete notion of creative and administrative power which we associate 
with omnipotence. 

To get our simplest conception of creation let us imagine a gardener creating 
a rose. He must exhibit, first, power to conceive the rose character. 
His conception must extend to all possible varieties of the rose life. 

At the same time to form the conception is to set its limits. 

These limits are two-fold — tl!e outward and visible possibilities, and the 
character of the inner secret life. 

If we attribute to such a life any power of self-direction, it follows that the 
creator-gardener cannot know which* possibility will develop and which 
will fail. His power, after creation, will be of the same nature as that of 
the adult over the child. 

In both cases higher power is strictly regulated in relation to inferior power, 
its secret being the ability to conceive an end and regulate action towar^ 
that end. 

Hence this must be our conception of Omnipotence. 

The creation cf the finite must therefore involve the self-regulation of the 
Infinite. 

If so, how can we atiume we understand the degree of self-limitation. 

If the end Omnipotence has in view is a form of created life able to freely 
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co<operate with Him, that would seem to involve limiting Himself so far 
as to give the ability to resist Him. 

This resisnmee in lower nature would mean disease and degeneration ; in 
higher nature, these together with moral disease and moral degeneration. 

But* it is only the possibility of resistance, not resistance itself, that can be 
said to be necessary. 

We cannot conceive of Omnipotence as able to have all things that seem to 
us good. Foieknowledge appears to us good, but the supreme good 
appears to us to be the hope of something better than we have ever 
experienced. c / 

We cannot conceive God as both havixvg all things at once and as having 

, this supreme joy of expectation. We Should remember this when inclined 
to dogmatise as to what Omnipotence must or must not include. 

It appears, however, to require a greater degree of power to create a living 
existence whose successive attainments would be an ever-varying and glad 
surprise to tha Creative Mind than to create a passive thing whose career 
would be from the beginning static to the Creative Mind. 

The Christian will here remember that our Lord represented God as a 
Father, and thus gave His authority to the idea that God’s happiness is 
concerned in the choices that men make. 

The responsibility felt by the best parents for the careers of their children is 
something that perhaps comes as near to touching the great Reality as 
anything we know. 

If so, God’s prescience must extend to all possibilities of disaster, and against 
the results of all possible disaster He must provide. 

God’s re-creating influence on His creatures must be unceasing though not 
coercive. 



CHAI^ER X 

OMNIPOTENCE , 

Let us try to get at what we may hold to be the 
best symbol of omnipcteuce by considering first, 
and ascending from, the simplest type of power 
we know. 

Most of us have in the back of our minds 
crude ideas of power gained in the earlier years of 
the race or the individual. We are apt to have 
a vague idea that omnipotence exercised toward 
humanity would be like a nurse who can lift the 
body of a child from one place in a room to 
another, place it in a sunny window or dark closet, 
and give it a smile or a frown, a shake or a cake, 
to mould its behaviqjir. Well, let us analyse this 
idea ! Let us take a nurse training a child, and 
analyse her conduct. She^ shows three sorts of 
power in an ascending scale : first, the power to 
change the place of matter, which can equally well 
be applied to any sort of matter ; second, the 
power to adjust her conduct to the moulding of 
the child’s behaviour ; third, the power to conceive 
of the effect to be thus produced. The first might 
be exercised by the wind on an autumn leaf, or 
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by stfam on an engine. The second seems 
to be instinctively exercised by many animals 
tdward their young. The third can only be 
imagined as rudimentary in t'he more intelligent 
animals ; it is to be clearly observed only in 
man. , t 

Again, let us consider Jarhat is involved in the 
power of the nurse to conceive how she wants the 
child to behave. She might wish to produce in 
the child-— (i) feeble conduct, e.g. such conduct 
as is produced by soothing syrup ; (2) intelligent 
orderliness without spontaneity, i.e. order without 
freedom ; or (3) she might wish to produce a 
good balance of spontaneity and obedience. The 
nature of the nurse’s concept of her aim measures' 
her potency — a momentary amount of power is 
not so great as the same amount that endures. 
The nurse must so act at any one moment as to 
ensure enduring control of the child. Her forecast 
of the behaviour she demands must be adjusted to 
the endurance of her power. Again, she may aim 
at influence over the future of humanity. Then 
the degree of power to be realised in the future 
man whom she has nursed, iind who continues to 
be ruled by the precepts she has instilled, will be 
part of her concept. . It is obvious that a nurse 
whQ has longest control over the most forceful 
nature has a greater degree of power than one 
whose control is of shorter duration or who in- 
fluences a weaker character. The course of action 
which will ensure the greatest field for her influence 
for the longest period must be precisely adapted, 
first, to the universal child in whom her charge 
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participates ; , secondly, to the temperament her 
particulaf charge. 

Now, the government of the universal child is 
the whole problem that humanity has Been work- 
ing at in civilisation, and, broadly speaking, the 
attempts have diverged 4nt5,two types : the one in 
which emphasis is give^ to controlling the mind 
by the body, i.t. go.vernment by physical force or 
by the fear of physjQ^l injury ; the other ig which 
emphasis is given to controlling the body by the 
mind, t.e. government by consent. These often 
merge into one another : a wife beaten by her 
husband may prefer his rule to independence ; the 
Hindus of India are said to prefer to be coerced 
"by Britain rather than run the risk of subjection to 
the Mahommedans. But it is evident that in the 
main these two types of government diverge, and 
that government by consent has been found to be 
the more stable of the two. For although habit 
may be, formed by force and endure for a time, 
habit remains external to the true nature unless it 
obtain inward consent. 

If,’ then, to return to nurse and child, the 
question is whether ^ny nurse can control any 
child longest by consent or by fear, by influencing 
his mind through his body .or his body through 
his mind, we should all admit that the first means 
of control must stop with childhood, the second 
may go on through life. Although it is true 
that a shock or a whipping might bear fruit 
in mature life, and so might undue indulgence, 
neither would tend to a continuance of deference 
and respect to the nurse unless there was an 
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inwar^ consent to them as both necessary and 
salutary. 

• In dealing with the child, then, power in the 
nurse lies in the ability to conteive at any moment 
of such behaviour to be produced in the child as 
will realise in him the^str^gest character with the 
greatest deference for thejprecepts she would instil. 
Next, she must so adjust her action as to produce 
that behaviour. The physical ability to move the 
child fro|n one place to another, to punish or 
reward it, only indicates power to effect her pur- 
pose when it is used in absolute subordination to 
her inner conception of the character she wishes to 
mould. 

Thus we have seen that the power which d 
nurse exhibits in capricious action is a low degree of 
power, and her ability to influence the after life of 
humanity through her charge is a higher degree of 
power. The nurse acts always as architect or artist 
on material provided for the exercise of her power. 
If to this power to build up could be added the 
power to create the material on which she works, 
it is clear that we should have a still higher degree 
of power, of which we have/io experience. 

It is this creative power, as well as administra- 
tive power, that we ajways associate with Omnipo- 
tence ; and we conceive of Omnipotence as bringing 
forth the whole complexity of things. In this 
association the idea of creation baffles our analysis ; 
but let us consider what our simplest ij^ea of creative 
power would be. 

Consider what creative power might be in a 
gardener if he could for once exceed his function 
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as guardian and educator of the life of veg|tation 
and become its author. To simplify the case 
as much as poss^jle, let us imagine higi alone fn 
space and time creating a hitherto-unthpught-of 
thing. His first action must be to form a new 
conception ; let us suopoljp that conception be 
of what we now call ^ rose. The conception 
must include the rosebush which bears the flower. 
But if he conceive^ the new flower as po^essing 
always the same group of characteristics — every 
rose the replica of every other — it is evident 
that would be a meagre conception compared with 
a conception that, with fundamental similarities of 
structure, admitted many varieties in size, form, 
%cent, colour, etc., all good and beautiful. 

It is clear that the creative intelligence of the 
gardener must first conceive the rose-life, and that 
to form that conception is to set its limits. The 
rose-character is a definite thing, and every healthy 
and beautiful form into which the rose-life might 
develop without losing its own definite character 
might be called perfect. Degree of possible per- 
fection, and possible variety of perfection, would 
be limited by character. 

It is probable that not only must its character 
be definite, but its proper power. For simplicity 
we are trying to do what is, of course, impossible 
— to conceive of rose-life as unrelated to anything 
but the thought of the gardener-creator. Even 
so experience j:eaches us that there must be a limit 
to the possible size and quantity of any variety if 
beauty is to be always realised. We constantly 
recognise the fact that increase of size or number 
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in bea^itiful objects disappoints the expectation of 
beauty. There are few things more beautiful in 
form than a calla lily against its own leaf, or 
a few of them grouped in ■ their foliage ; but 
a hedge or field of calla lilies strikes one as 
merely a coarse form^ of vegetation, because the 
beauty lying in the form f of the individual flower 
is wholly lost in profusion. Groups of flowering 
azaleas are very beautiful on the hillsides of the 
English Lake district ; but if we go to the hillsides 
of North Carolina, where mountains and valleys 
and plains are all on a much larger scale, tracts of 
flowering azaleas which may be measured by the 
mile rather than the yard are much less beautiful. 
Such great masses of colour, in which light and 
shade are indistinguishably blended, weary the eye. 
It may be urged that if we were larger and our 
eyes stronger we should prefer our beautiful objects 
of larger size and in larger quantity ; all we can 
reply is that, with our capacities and powers limited 
as they are, it does not follow in our experience 
that because a thing is good it would be Setter if 
it were larger or if there were more of it. The 
monsters of the slime gave place to creatures very 
like them in character, but smaller and more 
effective ; the decrease in bulk was not a retro- 
gression. And the same sort of considerations 
may be applied to prove the necessary limitation 
of variation in the other variable characteristics. 
We may assume, then, that perfection of rose-life 
would Se limited in size and quantity, in form, 
smell, and colour, by its own character, i.e. by the 
concept of the creator. 
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So far we have been considering how tijp rose- 
life is limited by the necessity of conforming to 
certain outward> conditions ; let us now consider 
how it is limited in* the secret of its being, limited 
by the conception of a double-stranded force which 
reproduces itself, by m^tiiigs and by separation, in 
innumerable strands, which, crossing and recrossing, 
may develop these different possibilities. I do not 
here enter into the problem of whether we can 
conceive how a rose-life can be self-directing. 
Great as are the difficulties of the conception, I 
think it is still more difficult to think why the 
concept, which is real, should be translated into 
the concrete at all if some experience has not to 
be worked out in the concrete which was not in 
the concept. I want to assume, for this illustration 
of power, that the rose-life possesses a self-directing 
force as we believe our own life to have. If at any 
point, then, and in any degree, it has the choice of 
how it will cross and recross, or whether it will 
develop or fail, such amount of self-direction must 
mean that the creator of roses does not know 
which of all the possible forms of perfection will 
develop and which will fail. Failure might mean 
the final loss of certain possibilities of excellence ; 
it might mean that when these flickered out the 
rose energy in them began again to develop in 
some other rose stock ; but it is certain that the 
concept of self-directing life means the concept of 
possible failure and the concept of the possible 
amount of that failure. The concept of rose-life 
must then include the utmost possibility of definite 
perfection of character and the utmost possibility of 
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failure. It must also include the conditions of its 
life — the best of these, and the least good, in which 
it "could live. 

When the concept was translated into the 
concrete, would the gardener’s act of creation be 
finished ? If the action of the rose-life were all 
determined beforehand its/creation would then be 
finished ; if not, much more would be required 
to bring about the utmost degree of excellence in 
the shortest time. If what animated the creator 
of roses was a desire for roses, good gardening 
must be resorted to. Power, then, in a creator of 
roses would admit the same analysis as we have 
applied to power in a nurse. 

But how far does analysis in both these cases 
lead us from the notion that a more powerful 
being is, in relation to inferior degrees of power, 
unregulated ! In our experience the secret of 
power lies in the ability to conceive the end in 
view and to regulate action toward that end ; and 
our conception of Omnipotence can only be 
modelled upon what we know of finite power, 
although not limited by it. 

If we go back to the anpient idea of creative 
power as applied to human spirits, we shall find 
that the same thing hqlds true, although that idea 
was greatly influenced by static conceptions of 
nature. In St. Paul’s picture of the potter at his 
wheel turning vessels, as a symbol of God turning 
out human lives, the thought of racial life as 
a spontaneous, self - directing, changeful, ever- 
developing force, is absent. If we dwell on the 
figure of the potter we are obliged to believe that 
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the spontaneity of racial life is the great delusion, 
that huhianity in its relation to God is a mere 
thing. But in this figure, as in my figures, G&d 
is working to a definite, preconceived end which 
must regulate His action. 

The creation of the». finite must therefore mean 
the self-regulation of kthe Infinite'. The power 
that flows into the creating even of a static universe 
must rest upon the self-limitation of God’s, thought 
as a basis. The power that flows into the culture 
of a growing universe must mean further self- 
regulation. 

If, then, we cannot conceive of creation without 
self-limitation of the Creator, why should we set a 
bound to that limitation ? If that which God has 
chosen to create is not a passive thing, as is clay 
in the hands of the potter, but a life that has a 
way of its own, why may we not conceive that 
within limits that life is not moulded by God’s 
will, but has the power of co-operating with His 
will, or of partially separating from it and thus 
failing ? Why should we not believe that it is 
only the possibility of evil, never its actuality, that 
is necessary ? If the^nd which Omnipotence has 
in view is a form of life produced by the ability 
to co-operate with or resist Jiim, it must be part 
of His omnipotence to be able to give the ability 
to resist Him. This resistance, if it took place, 
would be evil — in lower nature, disease and 
degeneration ; in higher nature, these together 
with moral disease and moral degeneration. The 
Creator must be responsible for willing the possi- 
bility of evil ; but while it does not lessen His 
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responsibility for evil to believe that life resists His 
will, it enables us to regard God as permitting 
what is against His own desire or will, what is, 
in fact, unnecessary. 

It is quite impossible, however we may wish to 
do it, for us to concey^e of an Omnipotence that 
can do, or can have, all /things that seem to us 
good. Few things seem to us more desirable than 
insight into the way in which, as we say, things 
are going <0 work. A forecast of the future, into 
which our own action can be so dovetailed as to 
ensure its success, seems to us very desirable, 
although it is possible, that the great joy of success 
lies in just that small element of uncertainty that 
gives a plan laid by the clearest insight a flavour' 
of risk. In any case we should admit that if we 
were able to know more perfectly the end of actions 
from the beginning a great deal of failure and 
misery could be avoided, even if the corresponding 
excitement of joy had to be forgone ; we there- 
fore think that complete foreknowledge must be 
characteristic of Omnipotence. 

Again, there is nothing that seems to us more 
desirable than the something better than we 
have ever experienced, which is at bottom the 
object of all our hopes and all our efforts — in the 
garden a new hybrid, in travel a new country to 
discover, in physics a new element or a new law, 
in art a new creation, in religion a fresh inspira- 
tion. Now, it is quite clear that if God has 
prescience of all things He can never have this 
which seems to us the supreme joy. 

All this must show us how entirely inadequate 
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our highest conception of Omnipotence mt^st be, 
and so dbgmatism as to what it includes is out of 
place. We can only make such provisional inter- 
pretations of the idea as may seem least inadequate, 
and for my own part I can only say that it seems 
to me it would require* a greater degree of power 
to create a living existence whose successive attain- 
ments — each attainment rescued out of possible 
failure — would be , an ever-varying and glad 
surprise to the Creative Mind than .merely to 
create a passive thing, however perfect, whose 
career would be all foreseen, and therefore from 
the beginning static in the Creative Mind. The 
Christian will see the bearing of our Lord’s repre- 
sentation of God as a Father on this problem. 

The difficulties of either conception are very 
great, and I would not venture to urge the con- 
sideration that makes life and freedom seem more 
real and less delusive, were it not that it seems to 
me that the idea of our future as not yet existing 
anywhere, even in the mind of God, gives the 
highest moral inspiration to life. When our Lord 
speaks of the joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repents. He certainly seems to offer as an induce- 
ment to the missionary life the belief that some- 
thing new is added to the. joy of God with each 
product of the missionary’s labour. 

It has been argued that our pleasure in seeing a 
great drama reproduced or in reading a great poem 
is not lessened but enhanced by the fact that we 
have seen the drama or read the poem before. 
That is quite true, but, I think, only in so far as 
our foreknowledge is not absolutdy perfect — so 
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long as we are not familiar with the actor’s every 
gesture, so long as we have not fully visualised 
every figure used by the poet. When this has 
happened we are ready to enjoy a different and a 
greater drama, a different and more splendid poem. 

We cannot conceive of God’s foreknowledge, 
in so far as it exists, as byng at all dim or vague. 
Either the future does not yet exist in His mind, or 
we must think of it as existing with absolute clarity. 
We cannot, therefore, feel that God is watching to 
see what we will do, that His joy or grief is con- 
cerned in the choices we make, if we are to think 
of Him as “ perfecdy familiar ” with it all before- 
hand ; and I think it is very difficult to dissociate 
from the conception of God’s Fatherhood, from 
the Christian conception of the ideal attitude of 
man to God, the idea that God’s happiness is con- 
cerned in the choices that men may make. 

We must, however, admit that if we are to 
attribute responsibility, and faithfulness to that 
responsibility, to Creative Power, the possibility of 
future failure must be strictly limited. Parents 
have a certain knowledge of what may or may 
not happen to their, children through life that the 
children do not share ; and tTie restraint that the 
truest impulse of parenthood imposes in declining 
to bring children into the world unless or until 
there is provision for their maintenance and educa- 
tion, is probably something that touches the great 
Reality as nearly as any of our a priori reasoning. 
It would seem, then, that the prescience of God 
must extend to all possibility of disaster to His 
creation. For all possible disaster He must take 
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responsibility ; against the results of all possible 
disaster He must provide. His creative action 
cannot finish with the production of concrete self- 
directing life. His tinceasing action toward it will 
naturally be that of a re-creative influence co- 
operating withj but not cctercing, the progressive 
action of the self-directing force. 

This action would need to be restrained and 
delicate — as the forces of nature must be restrained 
toward the crystal that only forms itself iij stillness, 
as a nurse is restrained and delicate toward a 
sleeping babe lesf it awake. If this be true, if 
fatherhood be the best symbol of Omnipotence, 
I should like jn the next chapters to consider 
•what the divine self-revelation to humanity would 
naturally be. 




CHAPJ'EJl XI 

THE DIVINE-HUMAN REVELATION 

The facts of the universe ari a parable from which we must abstract a 
meaning. « ^ 

But only that interpretation which has been thoroughly assimilated can be 
perfectly articulate. When articulate it is a less perfect interpretation 
than that to which the mind is already advancing. 

We dimly see in the creative process the Source of life, the developing life, 
and the relation of potential unity between them. 

The nature of the Source is indicated by the quality of the development — 
energy into life, life into self-hood. 

Jllegitimate anthropomorphism perhaps consists in assuming that what we 
know as self-hood reveals the absolute nature of the Source. 

It is because the Incarnation indicates vital union with the Source notwith- 
standing our ignorance, that it is of such vast importance. 

What should we expect the revelation to be that came to and through one 
whose human will was perfectly united to the divine will ? 

1 . That he would reveal more truly the nature of God in His relation 

to creation — God as the supreme lover of humanity, the supreme 
sqfFerer with humanity, and the supreme attraction of humanity. 

2. That he would reveal more truly the results of the divine influence 

on the world, laying emphasis on the repairing of disaster, “ binding 
up that which is broken,” “ healing that which is sick.” 

This activity of the Creator, when applied to free, self-conscious mind, pro- 
duces the higher social development of the individual by means of a 
higher social environment. The highest and most universal of human 
societies are the great religijjps j hence we» should expect the Christ to 
found a great religion. 

The religion founded by the ideal man will bring into man’s way of seeing 
life that order and proportion which best enables him to co-operate with 
the Creator in lifting up the human race and all creation to conformity 
with the Divine desire. 

We should expect that order to set first the universal weal ; next, the racial 
weal ; and, lastly, the individual weal. In the next chapters we shall con- 
sider the attitude of Christianity to these three ends, taking them in the 
order in which practically men have to face them. 
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THE DIVINE-HUMAN REVELATION, 

In the earlier chapters of this book I briefly 
summarised what seems to me a permissible inter- 
pretation of the parable of the creative process. 
There is much reference made in New Testament 
criticism to the reasons why our Lord taught in 
parables ; apart from reasons which may be more 
on the surface of His history, there must always 
remain the fact that reality when it comes to us 
most directly comes in a parable. I suppose we 
may take a parable to be a series of concrete hap- 
penings to which the human mind can give an 
abstract interpretation. The facts of our universe, 
as the physicist sees them, as .the moralist sees 
them, as the religious genius sees them, are the 
parable from which we must abstract a meaning, 
Even if we grant the power of intuitive as well as 
sensuous knowledge, an intuition can only be the 
pow'er to interpret the facts of consciousness more 
truly. Thus if God, as according to our Lord’s 
story, sows the intuition of Himself broadcast over 
humanity, as the farmer sows the germs of organic 
life broadcast over the inorganic, these intuitions 
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will develop in precise accordance with the 
emptiasis that each man gives to that fact of his 
consciousness in relation to every other fact of his 
consciousness. It would be ■ truth to him only as 
he abstracted an interpretation out of the whole. 
Our sense of realitj?, I ^ think, must be always 
inarticulate, if by articulate we mean, able to clothe 
itself in language which expresses a precise sequence 
of logical ideas. Only that interpretation of reality 
which has been thoroughly assimilated can be thus 
expressed. But reality is a whole, and the mind 
grasps it more and more. Each advance must 
affect the interpretation of the whole, and each 
successive interpretation can only be thoroughly 
assimilated and made articulate when it is already 
a less adequate interpretation than that to which 
the mind has progressed, i.e. when it is in a degree 
falsified. Such articulate interpretation has great 
use as a monument to one stage of knowledge ; it 
is never at close quarters with reality ; and this is 
true whether we speak of the pilgrim mind of 
humanity or of the individual man. 

I have been trying in former chapters to say 
that I think we din^ly see in the creative process 
not only a Source of greater power than is mani- 
fested in the process, but a fall from that greater 
power and a gradual ascent toward it, as if a life 
beginning in embryo were developing the image of 
that which gave it life. To confuse this develop- 
ing life with the Source of life seems to me a false 
interpretation. Rather, I think, the facts before 
us wtjuld indicate three elements — the Source of 
life, the developing life, and the relation of poten- 
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tial unity beltween them. The nature of the 
Source of the developing life is indicated by 
the quality of its- development — physical energy 
into life, life into self-diood ; that is, yve seem bound 
to believe that self-hood approaches nearef to the 
nature of the Source. • ’ 

Illegitimate anthropomorphism seqms to me to 
consist in assuming that what we know as self- 
hood does not require a series of further and 
greater developments before we can uqdd^tand 
the absolute nature of the Source of our being.* 
The fact that we may be still in an embryonic 
stage, many degrees removed from understanding 
God’s nature, is what makes the Incarnation a 
belief of such vast importance. And if we analyse 
the dim vision of a Supreme Power manifested in 
the creative process, we may see reason to regard 
the personality and the tragedy of Jesus Christ as 
the natural manifestation of the action of that 
Power toward us. 

If the life of Jesus was the manifestation of 
perfect human volition, if God’s will therefore 
came into perfect union with the will of Jesus, 
what would naturally be the , revelation of the 
divine will in its complete union with human will ? 

We confuse the subject of revelation when we 
suppose that it must necessarily enter into human 
life through the gate of the reason only, although 
perhaps we confuse it more if we suppose that it 
can enter into human life without the co-operation 

^ The assumption that we can detach ourselves from the rest of the 
physical universe, giving our spirits an entirely different origin, leads to 
this. 
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of reason — ^that any effort can be supreme in man 
that is not also the supreme effort of his under- 
standing. The self is not divisible — a collection 
of faculties; it is will, emotion, reason — reason, 
emotion, will — always acting together. Revelation, 
inspiration, must come to the whole self, and 
may actuate will before it permeates the under- 
standing. But our question here is not how revela- 
tion could come to a being whose will was in 
perfect harmony with nature in its supreme and 
normal equipoise, and with the Creative Intelligence 
through whose activity alone nature can be normal ; 
but rather, what would we expect to be the revela- 
tion that would come to and through the Christ i* 

First, we should expect that He would show a 
truer revelation of God in His relation to crea- 
tion, to the world, to humanity, than has ever been 
before. We are assuming that the salient fact of 
this relationship is that, in giving autonomy to crea- 
tion, in giving freedom of enterprise to all life, in 
giving conscious free-will to living souls, God has 
become of necessity the servant, the nursing mother, 
the teacher who has no rod to enforce attention, 
the father of a wilful son, the lover of a wayward 
heart. 

If, with what is now called the eschatological 
school, we subtract from the Gospel story any 
intention on our Lord’s part of gradually leaven- 
ing the world with His own ethics, any idea of 
forming a gradually increasing society which would 
uphold the divine ideals of government and brother- 
hood ; if we subtract also any conception of our 
Lord as having the intellectual ability to see in 
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God’s working in history and in the developjpient 
of character an indication of the method by which 
the world must be Jsaved ; if we think of Him aar 
wholly absorbed in thoughts of His ovfn unique 
union, with God and of the need that He ' should 
die the most cruel of deaths in order to bring 
about the catastrophic advent of those perfect 
human conditions that He tailed “ the reign of 
God ” ; we still have in His career the revelation 
of what man most needed to know — the representa- 
tion of God as undergoing passion and suffering 
while reconciling a wayward creation to Himself, 
and calling upon men to do the like. If it was the 
divine in Jesus that impelled Him to His death, 
rtien His meek suffering was an eternal characteristic. 
The Father who gives His best Beloved to suffer 
must be identified with the suffering ; the “ suffer- 
ing servant ” is none other than the everlasting God. 
If we accept the fact of the divine creation and 
human free-will we cannot describe creative evolu- 
tion better than in the phrases of Old Testament 
poetry. The Creator of the ends of the earth 
“ fainteth not, neither is weary.” He humbles 
himself as a lamb led^ to the skughter, and as a 
sheep dumb before her shearers, because He will do 
humanity no violence, neither^ is there any waver- 
ing in His purpose to be satisfied in us by the 
travail of His own soul. 

And I think we must come to the same con- 
clusion if we regard our Lord as a great healer 
and ethical teacher. If God be love, and the 
universe formed by the word that goes forth from 
Him, the word that goes forth from creation must 

L 
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also enter into the councils of the Eternal, for love 
is reciprocal. Now, this divine activity toward 
treation must of necessity be the force that guides 
life everywhere into the production of higher and 
higher organic forms, and into endowing those forms 
with increasing powei;^ of self-healing, extending to 
the repairing breaches in organic structure. It is 
not only by reaching more and more complex 
organic forms, but also by the endurance that in- 
volves the power of self-healing, that we see nature 
conforming itself to what we suppose to be the 
divine ideal. In fact, it is obvious that it is only 
by the power to recover from injury and repair 
disaster that any species can accumulate the fruits 
of experience and store them in instinct. Man, 
for example, has dominated the earth quite as much 
by his power of recovering from injuries and 
repairing disaster as by initial strength. The 
activity, then, of the human will in harmony with 
the divine, i.e. the activity of the Christ acting on 
physical nature, must always be to reorganise what 
has become disorganised, “to bind up what is 
broken,” “ to heal what is sick.” Thus we see that 
beyond the revelation of w|jat God is in Himself, 
in His continuous relation to the world — shown 
by the passion of Christ — we should expect also a 
revelation of what God continuously does for the 
world, bestowing all that creation will receive, 
receiving all that creation will give, saying all that 
creation will hear, hearing all that creation will 
say — this shown by the acss of Christ. 

Whenever creation arrives at consciousness of 
self and consciousness of the Creator it ought 
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consciously to co-operate with Him. In what ought 
this co-operation to consist? Certainly in two 
things. First,- all right growth and development 
is co-operation with the Creator. The glowing of 
a sun, the growing of a tree, the fruitfulness of a 
stem of corn, the indiwdua^and parental activities 
of all life, in so far as they are healthy, beautiful, 
adjusted to the welfare of the whole, are in co- 
operation with God.. Secondly, in so far as igrowth 
and development are not right, the making of them 
right by the Creator’s own method of 
wrong is co-operation with Him. 

We find even such co-operation as this in the 
work of mere instinct. Take as illustration of 
‘this the case of a little terrier which was found with 
an undesired litter. All the pups but one were 
drowned. In a few days It was decided to kill 
that one also. It was removed, drowned, and 



buried. With a desperate whine the little mother 
roamed 'the garden half a day, discovered the place 
of burial, exhumed the body, and when found had 
actually licked and warmed it back to a fluttering 
life. Here was a normal instinct working blindly 
for the righting of wjong, without anger, without 
despair, gently bringing life out of death by the 
intensity of love and the outgoing of her own vital 
warmth ; and it may be used as a spy-glass to show 
us the whole Instinctive world of gentle endeavour 
toward fulness of life, as against the violence and 
robbery of nature which we have too lightly 
assumed to be also normal. 


But to return. When creation becomes self- 


conscious and intelligent, the most important 
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knowledge for the creature is to understand the 
aim of the Creator, and by what method it is 
atcomplished ; and this knowledge when gained 
will naturally work on the cfeature in two ways : 
first, showing him that his own highest work must 
be in imitation of the Oeator ; and, secondly, 
strengthening him to endure the hardship of his 
task by knowledge of the Creator’s sympathetic 
suffering and sustaining power, which ensures 
ultimate <success. Thus we see the inspiration of 
our Lord’s proclamation of the future perfecting 
of our life and its conditions. 

It would, then, certainly seem necessary that 
the human life that in its volitional aspect is 
absolutely at one with the divine should have 
impressed itself outwardly upon the world as 
having this character — a character willing toward 
men God’s own servanthood, and His own agony 
for men, and His own regal certainty that He 
would win men, and requiring His disciples to 
carry on His work in the same spirit. Thus we 
see the inspiration of our Lord’s teaching concern- 
ing the taking up of the cross. 

The more we ponder the .dealing of the Creator 
with free, self-conscious mind, the more we come 
to believe that it is, as the individual becomes a 
voluntary part of a larger psychic organism, and 
subserves the whole, that he rises toward God. 
This seems so as a fact of history, and we can see 
that it must be so because, as intelligence develops 
and the body becomes less dependent upon any 
particular physical environment, the life becomes 
more dependent upon the psychic environment. 
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and the individual, always in himself mcg-e or 
less defective, can only rise higher as the psychic 
environment rises higher. Of human societies the 
highest forms seem to be those that transcend local 
and temporary boundaries, like the great religions. 
Only a religion can Iransjend such boundaries, 
because in relating men to each other it draws the 
relating line, not direct from man to man, but, as 
it were, round the throne of heaven. It follows, 
then, that when the human will became, perfectly 
united to the divine, the inspired subject of this 
union, the Christ, would found a great religion. 

It has been well said that religion, if it be any- 
thing, must be everything ; but it is everything 
•looked at in a certain order and proportion, and 
the religion founded by the ideal man must intro- 
duce a better proportion and order into man’s 
way of regarding life, and this order must be that 
which will best enable men to co-operate with 
the Creator in lifting up their own race, and the 
whole of terrestrial creation, into conformity with 
His desire. We should certainly expect the right 
order to set first in importance the universal weal ; 
secondly, the racial weal ; and, thirdly, the weal 
of the individual. 

Let us proceed to consider the attitude of 
Christianity toward these three ends, taking them 
in reverse order, as man in practice must always do. 
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INDIVIDUAL WEAL 

The sense of individual imperfection is a pledge of progress and of ultimate 
perfection. 

Only as regards moral imperfection does man feel he could have done better, 
while history emphasises ^ the attainment of moral perfection in one 
instance. 

A perfect environment is necessary for a perfect life, but life de^jermines its 
own environment. • 

The one morally perfect man proclaimed a new environment. 

The necessity for interaction of perfect outer conditions and perfect inner 
life in order to perfection is also seen in animal and plant life. 

Processes of selection and growth are never instantanepus. 

So if perfect environment came to-morrow all men or some men must be 
ready to manifest a corresponding perfection of inner life, if the perfect 
condition is to be permanent. 

All students of the Gospels admit that Jesus proclaimed the coming of a 
perfect' environment — the Kingdom of God, and also proclaimed the life of 
the Kingdom already present in the hearts of some men, and gave the 
signs by which it could be known. 

In view of one divme purpose through all things, we shall look for corre- 
spondence of those signs described by Jesus with the characteristics of 
fullest life in evolutionary development. 

Main distinctions between inorganic and organic life : 

' I. Organic life adapts itself to its conditions. Gentleness is of the 
essence not only of vegetable life but of animal life. The violence 
even of beasts of prey is incidental j without gentleness and self- 
sacrifice they would perish. 

2. Organic life works through age-long process to new forms ; the 

changes of inorganic life mark little progress. Illustrations : sand 
and cacti, etc. • 

This power of initiation, characteristic of all organic life, must mark 
fitness for the Kingdom. 

3. Organic life has capacity for greater ilifFerence, and also closer union, 

than inorganic. These characteristics are intensest m men, in 
whom the profoundest difference is marked by personality, and the 
closest union becomes brotherhood. 

Human brotherhood is shown (a) in services to others rendered incidentally 
in furthering one’s own ends (not a distinctively human function) and 
(^) in services consciously rendered to the collective good at the sacrifice 
of private good. This is distinctively human, and must characterise the 
ideal man and the ideal society. 

Man must have this perfect social temper before he is fit for the perfect 
earthly environment. 
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These chafracteristics will be found to conform to the ethic of the Beatitudes. 
Furth«*, the close union of man with man must be completed by the sense 
of union with God and response to the divine appeal for sympathy. 

Thus, if one could believe the perfection of life conditions could come about 
*“ catastrophically to-morrow, it would be necessary to believe men in 
existence to-day who possessed the charatteristics approved in the whole 
teachings of the Gospels, Before that perfection come about, and after, 
^hese characteristics must increasingly obtain. 

Indivitlual weal must consist in the cxei^ise of these characteristics, and they 
are identical with those JesuS preached as necessary to participation in 
‘‘the Kingdom.” 



CHAPTER XII 

INDIVIDUAL WEAL 

W E have seen everywhere the individual man 
seems to be imperfect, but with a sense of imper- 
fection that is a pledge of progress. 

We see, however, little evidence of steady pro- 
gress in the whole world around us, because indi- 
Ajiduals of any species are better or worse according 
to environment, and the environment fluctuates. 
A perfect environment is required for a perfect life. 

In man it is the sense of imperfection in physique, 
understanding, artistic achievement, and in moral 
worth, which is the pledge of ultimate perfection. 
It is worthy of note that only in regard to this last 
point does he feel that his failuj*e is due to his own 
lack of effort ; while it is in regard to this one 
point that our records emphasise the perfection of 
Christ. The Christ proclaimed the advent of a 
new environment, the perfect environment which 
we have seen was needed for the perfection of the 
individual ; but also proclaimed that only those 
who are fit for the environment could enter it. 
We have here the paradox that makes the escha- 
tology of our Lord so baffling. 
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In this we see an illustration of how inadequate 
our thought is to formulate the simplest and 
qiost fundamental part of our life knowledge. We 
know that perfection in any .kind of .life consists 
in correspondence of two things that seem quite 
different. Thus, we say that the perfection of a 
rose depends upon fhe skill and power of the 
gardener — skill and power to give it the best con- 
ditions ; but we know, too, that it depends on the 
vitality of the shoot or seed from which he starts 
the plant, while again the vitality of shoot or seed" 
depends on some prior excellence of environment. 
We say then that the perfection of the rose 
depends on the conditions provided by the 
gardener and on the fitness of the shoot or seed; 
while yet it has no growth or root, to enter into 
the processes of growth and root. The funda- 
mental fact behind this is the mysterious thing we 
call the rose-life, which no gardener can create, and 
which flows with fulness only when it meets with 
fit conditions, and which is itself the condition of 
good reproduction. It is exacdy the same with 
a sheep or an ox ; we have the outer environ- 
ment and the intier life. The environment is 
something which comes frorii the power and skill 
outside the animal ; the inner life is something we 
cannot conceive of *apart from the animal, and 
which obeys laws that the herdsman cannot com- 
mand but only serve. A perfect environment, 
then, is simply that which perfectly corresponds 
with the inner -individual life ; the life must exist, 
and must be good, before the good environment 
is determined. The life, then, determines its o^ 
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environment, while it depends absolutely upon that 
environment. The environment and the inner life 
are so closely yiteip-related that it is impossible to 
make any statement about one that does not involve 
the other. 

Again, processes ofi selection and growth can 
never be instantaneous. All rose cuttings, all 
young cattle, could instantaneously be put in a 
perfect garden or at perfect pasture, but the sur- 
roundings would cease to be perfect for the healthy 
the moment the feeble or diseased were placed in 
them. As long as there is defect or disease in 
roses or cattle, vigilance and selection would first 
be necessary, and even when nothing but fit young 
‘life is placed in perfect environment time is still 
necessary for the interaction of life and environment 
to produce growth. 

It is quite obvious, then, that were we convinced 
that the perfect environment of human nature 
would come, like the shifting of stage scenery, 
to-morrow, this would involve the corresponding 
conviction that men were ready to manifest an inner 
life corresponding to the perfect outward condi- 
tions, and this would involve fhe belief that that 
life had already determined excellent conditions for 
itself. This is the natural paradox involved in the 
coming of the kingdom. Dur next work is to 
discover what are the characteristics of the inner 
life that will determine its own perfect environ- 
ment. 

Students of the Gospels who differ in almost 
everything else are at one, I think, in admitting 
that our Lord Jesus Christ proclaimed the advent 
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of a, perfect environment which He called the 
Kingdom of God, and that He proclaimed that in 
His generation the life of the Kingdom was already 
to be found in the hearts of men, and that He gave 
certain signs or tests by which this initial stage of 
the Kingdom could be known. Believing in one 
divine purpose through all things, we should expect 
these marks to correspond to those characteristics 
which from our review of evolution seem to be 
the channels of the fullest life. 

Even though we regard matter as a form of 
life although the lowest life in motion, organic life 
manifests activities which seem to us so much 
higher, so much more truly vital, that in compari- 
son, we commonly call matter inanimate. What 
is the main distinction between them ? 

First, organic life does not oppose its conditions ; 
it adapts itself to them, not them to it. When we 
consider the first beginnings of organic life in an 
inorganic world, we are almost appalled to think 
how defenceless, how tender, they must have been ; 
and yet in them was a higher force that had in it 
the potentiality of greater things than all the vast 
mechanical forces pf the elements around them. 
The organic life succeeded in establishing itself, in 
becoming strong, and in ultimately producing a 
race of bein|;s who are able to wrest the secrets of 
earth and air and fire and water, and more and 
more control their energies. True, animal life 
often resorts to violence, but violence is not the 
characteristic that distinguishes it from inorganic 
life, nor is it the method by which it has multi- 
plied and dominated the earth. Combativeness has 
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always been incidental to the higher life ; gentleness 
is of its essence. 

We shall all admit this to be true of the organic 
life of vegetation ; and when we come to the life 
that moves about for food and Shelter, we see that 
in those strains which develop into higher forms 
the young are never born in a condition in which 
they can immediately go to war. There is a stage 
in which all such animals are gentle and must 
receive gentleness. ' Without gentleness .their life 
as we know it could not develop into higher forms, 
when developed c'ould not persist. But violence 
is not thus essential to life in general at any stage, 
though almost all animals can be violent. The ox, 
*the horse, the ape — these can live on and reach 
their highest perfection without going to war. 
We have no more reason to suppose scarcity, 
with its attendant violence, plunder, and rapine, 
to be normal, or the will of God, in instinctive 
life than they are in intelligent life ; but we know 
that life could not progress without an ever- 
lengthening period of gentleness and tender care. 

We ought to be quite clear about gentleness 
as a distinction of all organic life. We have heard 
so much about “ nafure red in tooth and claw,” 
that in the imaginations of many carnage is the 
chief factor in animal development. But to the 
violence of fire and storm, avalanche and earth- 
quake, the animal opposes no violence. In contrast 
to these the lion is meek. He is violent only when 
he requires food or when there is scarcity of food 
or wives, or when the young are in danger. There 
seems no proof that the faculties developed by 
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combativeness could not, as far as they are good, 
have been developed otherwise. As a matter of 
feet cubs develop in mere play the? faculties they 
afterwards use in warfare. When we think of the 
innumerable forms of animal life which might 
have existed and do npt, it "would seem to lie with 
those who consider violence necessary to show why 
what has survived through violence ought to have 
survived. There is no proof that a lion or any 
other carnivorous beast ought to exist ; there is no_ 
proof that the vegetarian, non-combative lion of 
apocalyptic vision could not exist ; but there is 
absolute proof that if any lion were not gentle with 
his own cubs he could not exist. Further, if he 
were not gentle with his mate, and on the whole 
and in the main peaceable with his fellow animals, he 
could not exist. If he killed his prey indiscrimi- 
nately, whether he needed food or not, he would 
exterminate them and so himself perish. It is true 
that many of the present powers of violent animals 
could not have developed without combativeness, 
but it is also true that violent animals and pests are 
in the near future doomed to extinction. Unless we 
are prepared to maintain that^ whatever is, is neces- 
sary — our sins included — we have no reason to 
insist that to be corpbative and carnivorous are 
necessary to life ; but the gentleness, large toler- 
ance, and self-sacrifice displayed in all animal life, 
even the fiercest, are certainly necessary. They are 
its main characteristics, the very characteristics by 
which any species dominates another, for they 
are necessary to its health, growth, and multiplica- 
tion. 
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I take it, then, as proved that the methgd by 
which organic life established itself and grew and 
became the r(ulef> of earth, was the method of 
managing the forces about it, adapting itself to 
them. This gentleness is the first distinction of 
organic life. • ^ 

Secondly, these tiny beginnings of life had in 
them a power for the positive working out of law 
for its own ends of which inanimate matter in any 
of its forms gives little indication. Earth and 
air, fire and water, are, in their greatest activity, 
capable of a chiefly negative obedience to their 
ordinary rules of behaviour, or, as we say, to 
the laws that govern them ; they do not trans- 
gress those laws in their maddest play, in their 
blindest rage, in their most profound transmuta- 
tions. And the keeping of law with them seems 
an endless repetition, because through all their 
changes they seem only to relapse into what was 
before. Life, on the other hand, is positive, 
working along the laws of its existence to produce 
something that is always a fetch from the un- 
known. What we know as law in nature can 
give very little account of, the variations or 
developments of organic life. What is there, 
for example, in the vegetation of the age in 
which our earliest coal beds were stored that 
gives promise of the sort of vegetation we have 
to-day ? What was there in the earliest forms of 
animal life to give exact prophecy of the fauna 
of to-day? As far as we are able to judge of 
thousands of possibilities which might have called 
creatures into being, a few were actually realised. 
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or, a§ we say, came into real life. We know 
something of the laws of Mendel, but they co- 
exist with the fact that creatures that fly and run 
and swim are choosing thetr mates the world 
over, every moment and every hour, and their 
freedom of choice as to the individual mate is 
never denied by the plain man. Fulness of life 
certainly runs along the line of those who are 
fit to survive ; but other forms equally fit might 
have con\js into being that never did. Therefore, 
what has come into being is the result of a selective 
process that is more than mere non-transgression 
of law. The individual vegetable or animal has 
no duplicate ; it has, therefore, of various possi- 
bilities developed one, and this slight individual 
variation in the course of ages causes variations 
of kinds. But why is the variation in organic 
forms more positive than, let us say, the variations 
in sunsets ? Because new powers and new qualities 
arise in the organic life. The shiftings of the 
glories of light and vapour can occur evening by 
evening for centuries, always different but bringing 
no new thing to birth. It is different with life ; 
very slowly comes tjie new quality, the new power, 
the new invention, but always there is the addition 
of something new to the old. 

We cannot be tod clear about this distinction 
between organic life and such action and motion as 
we see in inorganic. Which of us has seen the 
desert literally blossom as the rose ? Here is 
a scrap of desert land, where nothing is but sand 
and cacti. You see a little green point in the 
sand which grows into a green projection dull in 
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colour, hard and dry. But the green proj ection con- 
tinues to increase, and two other green projections 
come out of k, arid then, in that dry place where 
the- drenching light almost obliterates colour, there 
suddenly breaks from one of the hard, green, dry 
projections a splendid srtid delicate scarlet blossom, 
and that again withers ; and then again, for another 
year, the green projections grow upward and in- 
crease. Now, all the time the sand abou|: it is 
never still ; the desert winds arrange it iri furrows 
or in eddying drifts, or in some other form, 
continually altering the arrangement, and certain 
transmutations are going on by which portions of 
every grain of sand are passing away in the hot, 
dry air, and uniting with other substances in 
difereiit chemical combinations. We cannot be 
sure that in any of them nature actually repeats 
herself, but the sand behaves merely in obedience 
to the forces that play upon it, whereas the 
obedience of the cactus to the law of its life is 
something which to common human sense appears 
much more positive. It is something which 
has a power of developing and reproducing the 
forms of its own development; so that when the 
body of the cactus dies and falls back to the level 
of the desert, as the sand ridges do, things are 
not as they may have been before the cactus lived ; 
for there are several new cactus plants that could 
not have been there without the parent plant. 
The law of the sand ridges is that they rise and 
fall and rise again, and although some change 
that affects the whole universe is thus produced, 
their rising and falling cannot be said to make 
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things new to anything like the same degree as 
does the rising and falling of the cactus forms. 

' Thus we see that while all organic nature shares 
in some degree the natvure of What is inorganic it is 
distinguished from it, first, by being more gentle 
and adaptable ; secondly, by being more positive 
in its ways and results — ever enterprising, as we 
may say. 

The third characteristic which distinguishes the 
organic from the inorganic is that it displays always 
a capacity for greater difference and closer union. 
One tree from another tree, one animal from 
another animal, differs in many more points than 
two grains of sand or two mountains can differ 
from each other. The trees and the animals are 
also more closely united, and the more highly 
developed organic life is, the greater is its variety 
and the more close the bond that unites it. 
Under this head we must look beyond the 
difference and union which characterize organic 
life in general to forms of them that are dis- 
tinctively human, for in humanity, certainly, the 
greatest difference and closest union are to be 
found. We have ‘seen how personality involves 
the profoundest difference. What is the charac- 
teristic of that closest union which in humanity 
becomes brotherhood ? 

When we consider any human life in the light 
of its service to the whole of humanity, we per- 
ceive that we are surrounded by two distinct sorts 
of service : the one is that of a creature who by 
furthering his own ends, so far as his conscious 
aim is concerned, performs his highest function 
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for the whole of the creation in which he i» set ; 
the other' is that of a creature whose aim is the 
collective good, ahd who only gives attention t!b 
his own ends as they make him the more, efficient 
in hk service to the whole. 

As illustrating the ‘first, ideal we may take a 
tree, which, though it performs service by casting 
its seeds upon the wind, does so merely to get 
rid of what would hinder its season of re^t; or 
the steer that becomes food for humanity merely 
by feeding upon the richest pastures and the 
clearest waters ; or the captain of industry who, 
seeking only to advance his own prosperity, ad- 
vances the prosperity of his neighbours. Most 
‘cases of the parental service which animal life 
discharges come under this head as far as the mere 
birth and suckling of the young are concerned. 
Perhaps we see the other ideal illustrated, in 
its rudimentary form, in the toil which birds will 
undergo’ day after day to fill the mouths of their 
offspring with food while they themselves have 
barely enough ; or the case of animals that will 
expose themselves to danger in order to protect 
their young, even whgn these are well grown ; and 
we get instances of the kind in ascending the 
scale of life till we reach the case of the man who 
will give half his scanty living to aid some poor 
creature less prosperous than himself. 

Now certainly man excels other animals in 
this second sort of service ; and if by “ human ” 
we mean that which man possesses pre-eminently, 
the first is not a human ideal at dl. Primaeval 
matter, of whatever nature it may have been, 
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served God and man in this first way, and so has 
every inanimate and animate thing. To regard 
it* as the human ideal is to refuse to recognise 
any ascending scale in the quality of life. It 
is only in a society of men who seek the social 
weal first that the best sotial advantages can be 
“added to,” or experienced by, the individual. 
Man is essentially social, but he must first be 
ideally social before he can experience the ideal 
social advantage. 

It would be necessary, then, as men become 
attuned to the perfect environment, that they 
should develop this temper — the temper that 
indicates the method of progressive life — ( i ) ready 
to yield and give themselves without recompense ; 

(2) ready to dare all things, full of enterprise ; 

(3) ready to set the corporate weal first among 
the motives of life, recognising that only thus 
can any man attain to what all men truly desire. 

The review of the evolutionary process finally 
leads us, through plant and animal lire, and beyond 
what we may call the necessity of man’s social 
nature manward, to the exercise of his social 
nature Godward. ®For we spe in history that the 
pulse of fullest life, of greatest progress, beats only 
in the warmth and . heat of an altar fire which 
expresses his conception of, and relation to, God. 
I think it will be found that corporate humanity 
has always flourished best under the notion that 
Deity was very closely allied to humanity. Wher- 
ever invisible Deity is not conceived of as suffering, 
wherever man ceases to identify God with human 
weal, wherever man conceives that he cannot hurt 
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or. help God, there I think it will be found that 
whatever* the concomitant intellectual brilliancy, 
human progress ^s in a ml de sac. Setting this 
conclusion from hikory beside oUr belief — based 
on the assumption of God as good and man as 
free — that the Creator must suffer, as well as 
rejoice, in the endurance of an autonomous crea- 
tion, we come to see that some generous response 
on man’s part to the ideal of Omnipotence suffer- 
ing from human cruelty is a condition* of man’s 
more permanent^ development — the fourth sign 
of his fitness to survive, or of his capacity to 
respond to the perfect environment, or, in our 
Lord’s phrase, to “ enter the Kingdom.” 

If, then, one could believe that the perfection 
of life conditions, the absolute reign of God’s 
will, could come about catastrophically to-morrow, 
it would seem necessary to believe to-day that men 
were in existence ready to evince the signs of fullest 
life we have just reviewed. If on the other hand 
we believe that the reign of God shall become 
absolute and universal — until all that God dis- 
approves is destroyed, all that He approves is 
established — till thegi, however long or short the 
time, these characteristics must increasingly possess 
those who §hali be able to stand in that day. 

Individual weal, then, by our interpretation of 
the process of evolution, must consist in the ex- 
ercise and growth of these characteristics, and we 
find them to be the chief characteristics that, 
according to the teaching of Christ, are the con- 
ditions of that repentance to which the only term 
set was the coming of the Kingdom. 




CHAPTER XIII 

THE WEAL OF SPECIES OR RACE 

Perfection of the individual in isolation does not satisfy us, for if all things 
fulfil one purpose, variety must end in vital unity, and individual perfection 
involve perfection of the universe. As a stage toward this is involved the 
perfection of the race. 

The individual, both in this life and in the next, must he in relation with the 
life of the whole, for out of all relation he would cease to exist. 

Analogy to the constitution of the physical universe, any member of which, 
if it could get outside the range of gravitation, etc., would, so far as we 
know, cease to exist as an individual. 

Attraction of man for man is analogous to the attraction of physical particle 
for particle. 

The self that would isolate itself from the influence of all other selves is 
more liable to disintegrate than the self that is governed entirely by the 
spirit of age or class. 

God’s purpose for humanity on earth and beyond being one purpose, the 
unity of the race on earth must be perpetuated beyond death, human 
beings always, everywhere, co-operating with God to accomplish His pur- 
pose, or, possibly, defying that purpose to their own spiritual disintegration. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE WEAL OF SPECIES OR RACE 

We have seen that because the aim of biological 
evolution is a combination of qualities, qualities 
which we call physical and psychic — the latter 
being divided into world-regarding and spirit- 
regarding — and because autonomous life does not, 
in an early stage, rise to excellence, defects are 
apt to be handed down along the stream of 
’fullest life. There is always defect even in those 
individuals that are fit to survive and transmit 
both healthy physical life and ideas which belong to 
the tide of progress. We have seen reason to believe 
that this defect in what is fit totsurvive is the sure 
pledge of immortality ; that, believing God’s pur- 
pose to be the perfecting of, every form of life 
within the limits of its own character, we are bound 
to believe that there is a future for the individual 
life in which its proper perfection can be realised. 
It follows from this that the good to be realised 
in this mortal life must be closely bound up with 
the immortal good as being part of one and the 
same purpose. Where individual life is not self- 
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conscious its future may be part of some other 
and more complex life ; but in that case as well 
\re seem compelled to believe tha^ it is a future 
that must right the wrong *and perfect the im- 
perfect. 

This, however, takes us but a very little way. 
These necessities of thought that accompany all 
aspirations towards divine justice would all be 
satisfied if every individual in this and every 
other world passed at death into as many other 
universes ; but we have another requirement of 
thought which counteracts such a distributive 
notion, and that is, that if all things tend to the 
fulfilling of one purpose, harmony must be the 
end of all variety, and harmony requires an inner 
and vital unity of all the parts composing the 
whole. So that the perfection of the individual 
involves ultimately the perfection of the universe 
to which he belongs, but involves first, as a stage 
toward that, the perfection of the race to whicH 
he belongs. (I use the word “ perfection ” always 
as meaning the good possible, within the limit of 
the Creative definition, for each form of existence.) 
We have noted the fact thaj death and dissolution 
and the desuetude of ideas are necessary to any 
divine purpose of wjiich we have indication in this 
mortal life, and that this leads us to*perceive that 
for the individual immortal good must be bound 
up with some larger good of which it is a part, 
i.e. racial good.. Humanity is the whole to which 
man most nearly belongs. It is racial perfection 
we now consider. 

A race has an unbroken continuity. Its past 
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exists as truly as its present. It is'* not possible 
to break the continuity of the movement of life 
that flows from lather to son toward the future 
perfection of the Kuman race on earth ; and 
every individual part of that movement must, 
if it continue to live ’as an individual beyond 
death, continue the relation to the whole that 
it once had, or cease to exist according to its 
kind. Apart from the race the individual would 
disintegrate and the liberated energy pass into 
another form. All the evidence we have con- 
cerning humanity is that man exists only in 
relation to the human race ; if he lost that relation 
Jie would cease to be man. Thus we have reason 
to believe that, wherever his spirit goes, so long 
as it exists as a human force it must so exist by 
virtue of its relation to the race. 

I might illustrate the relation of individual 
.spirits to their race beyond this life by the force 
of gravitation. Science suggests to our imagina- 
tion the conception of our physical universe as 
revolving about itself within limits defined, although 
science has no means as yet of defining them ; that 
is to say, we are bi4den to conceive of a huge, 
transparent, lens-shaped universe, hanging in space, 
within whicli suns with all their satellites revolve 
round suns, and all revolve round some common 
centre ; and within this vast circumference the 
laws of motion produce harmony of motion. If 
any star of this universe should shoot out beyond 
all range of the force we call gravitation, it would 
cease to exist as a star ; for it is its own inertia 
and the pull of gravitation that hold it together. 
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that* make it what it is. We cannot think of such 
dissolution as the perfecting of the star. 

• It is not only in our physical relations to the race 
that we are one with it. Odr spiritual powers are 
dormant until they are evoked by personal relations 
to our kind. We caii, of course, suppose that our 
spirits existed before this life, — a view for which 
there seems little evidence, and which on the whole 
raises more difficulties than it solves, — but in that 
case the* social unity of humanity has pre-existence 
as well as after -existence, for there can be no 
question that it is only in our dealings with one 
another that we possess our souls. Dim is the 
light that gravitation* as a symbol can throw oq 
this subject, but we all know that in the world of 
spirit or mind one mind has a pull on other minds, 
and experiences their pull. 

This force, little as we know about it, is 
certainly not chiefly important in its occasional, 
or abnormal manifestations, as when one mind 
suddenly falls under the power of another, or is 
abnormally enslaved to another ; its chief import- 
ance is that it is the force that keeps every mind 
an integer. The importance of gravitation is not 
shown in such individual facts as the fall of a 
meteorite, but in it% causing every bgdy to retain 
its form and relations. And we certainly have 
evidence that the more the human being endeavours 
to hold himself isolated and independent of all 
other minds, the more is the self liable to disin- 
tegrate, and that even more miserably than when 
normal self-direction is exchanged for direction by 
the random influence of the mob -spirit. It 
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is the middle course between these two th%t is 
normal. • ■ 

So intimate, is this relation of mind to mind 
that the difficulty lies in believing, the* individual 
self to be permanently distinct. Humanity appears 
in this aspect to be one great continuous mind, 
of which the self is but a temporary manifestation. 
We cannot stop there ; humanity is but a tem- 
porary manifestation of the mind of the universe. 
This is Pantheism ; and it does not seem to me to 
interpret our life as truly as the belief in personal 
immortality ; but' I think we cart have no right to 
hold the idea of personal immortality without the 
complementary belief in the social immortality of 
*the race. 

If the human race on earth be thus in a very 
real sense a unity, and God’s purpose for humanity 
be one purpose, in the life beyond death men must 
still remain within this unity. Whatever, wherever, 
human spirit may be within the bounds of God’s 
purpose for humanity — humanity and every soul 
of it must be proceeding, either co-operating with 
God for the accomplishment of His human purpose, 
or, possibly, in defiance of that purpose being swept 
back through its own spiritual disintegration into 
some reservoir of latent self. 

All I would urge here is that, as our mortality 
teaches us that man is less than mankind, and 
exists, not for himself, but for mankind, so it also 
teaches us that if our immortality be not social 
and be not a life continuous with this, the promise 
of this life would never be fulfilled ; but that if it 
be social and be continuous with this life, we have 
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ever^ reason to believe that the Christian ethic, 
which is in harmony with the trend of progress, 
is the best preparation for it. 'J'his ethic sets 
before men the purpose of bringing creation into 
harmony with the Creative Will ; and this must 
be done by invariable kindliness, ceaseless enter- 
prise, closest fellowship, and the worship of a God 
who suffers in every breach of these. 



.CHAPTER XIV 


THE UNIVERSAL WEAL 
The universal weal is the weal of Gjd. ' ^ 

We can only think of God positively in relation to our universe, as the 
source of its energy, the architect of its progress, the sharer of its suffering, 
the ruler of its perfected condition, revealed through a human life per- 
fectly at one with Himself, as the sun is revealed through its photosphere,' 
The goal of God must be also the goal of man. With God he must 
co-operate, first to attune his mind and * will to God’s, and, tFfen to lift 
humanity and all creation to perfection. 

How can we conceive that universal perfection ^ 

The universe being the outcome of one purpose we conceive all its parts and 
their perfection as interdependent. 

Similarly, confining ourselves to our own world and all it contains, we must 
realise that the most insignificant plant or animal, though it may not 
* directly serve humanity, must subserve the all-embracing purpose of God 
in some way. 

For if God could disregard His lower creations when man came forth. He 
could disregard man if in some other world a higher racd were evolved. 
Hence humanity can only feel assured of salvation because of the faith that 
God wills the salvation of the whole. 

Thus the argument for man’s salvation founded on the idea of the earth as 
the centre of the universe, and man as its supreme product, must give way 
' to an argument consonant with the idea of the relative insignificance of 
our earth in the universe, and of man’s life upon it. That argument must 
be the universality of God’s purpose as embracing the least of His creatures, 
and a consummation of that purpose which we do not see on earth, in 
which every class of life must have its part, for if any part of the universe 
can be Godless, the whole may be. 

Our Lord taught emphatically that nothing lives or dies without God, 

The universality of the divine purpose will only overwhelm and confuse our 
thought unless, with Jesus Clirist, we centre attention on its fatherliness, 
involving as it does a consummation that will fulfil the promise of all 
things. 

Such vision of God's end, though we can only sec it in blurred outline, can 
help us to the rejecting of paltry ideas of God’s Church and His heaven, 

' and to some hint of reconciliation between the world-affirming and the 
world-negating spirit. 

The universal perfection, in which consists the weal of God, must always be 
the goal of the extra-regarding purpose of corporate humanity. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE UNIVERSAL WEAL 

The ideal religion must set before us the universal 
weal as the ultimate goal. 

The universal weal must be the weal of God, 
because we cannot conceive of God as satisfied until 
His creation is conformed to His intention. But 
how can we conceive God’s welfare as dependent 
on His universe? All our positive thought of 
God 'must be of Him in relation to our universe. 
tDf anything beyond our universe we can only 
think negatively. Man is forced to think of 
God negatively, as always existing beyond our 
physical universe and beyond our thought; he 
can think of Him positively only as the source of 
all energy in nature and as what we have described 
as an artist in life. He is C9mpelled to think of 
Him as not yet satisfied because of the defects of 
nature and the waywardness of nature’s will ; to 
think of Him as enduring suffering because dura- 
tion and autonomy are of the essence of the life 
He gave ; to think of Him as omnipotent, causing 
by His endurance all things to come under His 
reign ; to think of Him concretely, as typified and 
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revealed by a human life volitionally in perfect union 
with His own, as the centre of our solar system is 
revealed to us through its photosphere. As we feel 
the light and heat of the sun proceeding from the 
real sun unknown behind the photosphere, and from 
the photosphere born.of the sun, in which it clothes 
itself, so — to revert to a former figure — man feels 
the Spirit of God proceeding from the God of 
whom he cannot think, and from the God of 
whom he can think. ' It is this God whose welfare 
we feel must be involved in the welfare of His 
universe. 

And as perfection or conformation of the 
universe to His intention is the goal of God, so 
nothing less can be the goal of the individual man. 
While the co-operation of the individual man with 
God must begin with that repentance which is the 
turning of his own will from all that displeases 
God, the setting of his own heart upon all that 
pleases God, it must proceed to the effort to lift 
humanity and the whole of terrestrial creation till 
it satisfy God, while the end can be nothing less 
than the perfection of the universe. 

Let us try to realise what is involved in that 
universal perfection which is the purpose 'alike of 
God and of every iptelligent creature who realises 
the Creator’s purpose and makes it KIs. 

If we think of the universe as being, with all 
its variety of sun and solar system, the outcome of 
one purpose, we must regard all its moving bodies 
as parts of one whole, and their separate perfection 
and the perfection of the whole must be inter- 
dependent. Even if each separate sun at some 
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time in its career may plunge into darkness or 
dash into "pieces in a blaze of light, we yet cannot 
conceive of its energy as cea^ng to contribute^ 
something to tTie whole. Thus the law of the 
conservation of energy, when we consider things 
deeply, is found to be a Jaw of purposeful thought. 
AnytWg else than this would be chaos. We may 
say the same thing of the planets of a solar system ; 
if that system is to have its age of maturity and 
perfection, each planet must contribute. *to it. 
Thus, we conceive of the perfection of our planet 
Jupiter as having a more direct bearing on the 
perfection of our solar system than upon the 
perfection of, let us say, the system of Arcturus, 
br any other solar system. 

In the same way, when we come to our 
terrestrial world and to the races of organic things 
upon it, we must think of its flora and fauna as 
minor entities whose perfection or conformity to 
the divine ideal of their health and beauty bears 
on the greater perfection of the world to which 
they belong. Although the human race has for 
ages regarded both these either as exis.ting accident- 
ally, as it were, or to subserve the purpose of 
humanity ; as far as t?e can now see, a very great 
deal goes on in the animal and vegetable worlds 
for which man has not, and never can have, any 
use, and as we cannot now conceive them as 
outside God’s purpose, we must think they sub- 
serve some other purpose of God, The animals 
of the jungle, the birds that haunt the polar seas, 
the splendid poisonous vines of the tropics, the 
not less splendid flowering plants that blossom 
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undgr warm ocean shallows — what direct bear- 
ing have these upon man’s physical or mental 
perfection ? 

If there is a creative purpose for man there is 
also a creative purpose, not only for the earth 
which is his mother and the ocean that in giving 
him atmosphere and Srink is his nurse, but for all 
the other nurslings that these two have reared 
together. And the reason that we feel so sure of 
this is that if the earth’s other nurslings could be 
disregarded for God’s purpose as soon as humanity 
was brought forth, then humanity might be dis- 
regarded if some other world in the universe could 
bring forth a higher race ; for earth is not alone in 
space ; it is an integral part of a universe. If wd 
feel within ourselves that we shall not be lost, we 
must realise that it is not to a special but to a 
universal salvation we must look. 

We are too accustomed to take the clothing of our 
essential religious ideas direct from philosophic ot 
religious thinkers of the past — men who, in the then 
stage of scientific knowledge, naturally believed 
that earth was the centre of the universe ; and the 
consequence is th^t, while the modern man who 
disregards his religious or ‘classical traditions is 
vividly conscious in all departments of his being 
of the apparent insfgnificance of his "world in the 
whole vast system of the universe, is vividly 
conscious in every department of his being that all 
the psychic powers in man have been gradually 
formed by the conditions around him, just as his 
physical senses were evolved ; the religious man is 
apt merely to give a reasonable assent to these 
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statements in some dry and unproductive corner 
of his mind, while his more vital thoughts, his 
emotions and hi# activities, remain uninfluenced by* 
them. The fact that we have no knowjjedge of 
other races of spiritual beings beside ourselves 
still constitutes for him « strong presumption that 
there are none. He thinks of man as having little 
vital connection with the earth from which he 
sprang and as comparatively alone in thg vast 
universe with God. • 

But this undoubted fact of the relative in- 
significance of our world and the little day of 
each man upon it, is the most trenchant argument 
for the age-long significance of what may be 
called “ the least of one of these little ones ” in 
any department of God’s creation. For if we 
believe in divine purpose we cannot suppose that 
any atom of dust, or blade of grass, or microscopic 
midge with the rainbow imprisoned in its wings, 
can be disregarded by that purpose while man is 
considered by it, unless we are equally willing to 
suppose that this world and humanity may be 
disregarded if some other race in some other planet 
conformjed itself better to the desire of God. We 
must remember that it is essential to our idea of 
divine purpose that it be orve purpose ; it may 
have various intermediate goals, but they must all 
contribute to one another. It is impossible to 
conceive of God as willing or desiring or accom- 
plishing anything that would militate against or 
retard His own purpose with regard to the whole 
or any of its parts. And so far as the autonomy 
of the universe and of any individual in it may 
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vary from His purpose, it is, I think, impossible 
to suppose that it could vary so much as to baffle 
•that purpose. For we have seet^ that wherever 
creation is in the stage wherfe God exercises what 
we have called mechanical purpose, it has little 
autonomy, that nature becomes more and more 
capable of opposition to Him as it becomes more 
highly organised. That is why we instinctively 
feel that the stars in their courses obey God better 
than we do. But *we cannot suppose that the 
will of the most highly organised creature could 
ultimately overbear God’s purpose. Before that 
point could be reached the individual energy must 
become self-disintegrating, if that be possible ; and 
the individual life-energy would in that case enter 
again the flux of world-energy. All I want to 
make clear here is that we cannot reasonably use 
the words “ universe,” “ universal,” “ creative pur- 
pose,” “ divine purpose ” without perceiving that 
they involve a consummation of which every 
surviving thing must be a component part, and 
that in a sense that we do not at present see 
accomplished in the terrestrial life of the indi- 
vidual things around us. ^ 

We need to dwell on this point with real 
thought but not fancifully, with real sentiment 
but not sentimentally. Think, for example, of the 
ploughshare driven through the daisy root and 
the nest of the field-mouse, both of necessity 
ruthlessly destroyed at the beginning of a beautiful 
little life. Think of rabbits in a field of corn : 
the reaping machine and the reapers go round in 
ever-narrowing circles ; the frightened rabbits 
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huddle in the middle until they are forced to run 
from the vanishing refuge, and then, with joy*and 
boisterous shouting, the harvesters club them to 
death. Or take the snails and slugs that of 
necessity we poison in our own gardens ; and all 
the beautiful microscopic life, vegetable as well as 
animal, that we constantly crush beneath our feet. 
I do not see that the mere fact that these things 
may have lived long enough to transmit their life 
to other things makes any sufficient atone^nt for 
their premature destruction. There must be some 
atonement, for they are each part of the experience 
of God. It seems quite possible that where self- 
consciousness is not developed millions of single 
lives might find their completion in one ; in some 
way or other they must have {he completion of 
the little part of God’s purpose which they 
represent. If not, the whole world of marvellous 
adaptation and beauty revealed to us by the 
microscope must be God-less, and if anything is 
God-less then everything may be God-less. 

Jesus Christ saw this very clearly : are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing, and not one 
of them dies God-less ; God cares for the very 
appear&nce of the grass of the field which in its 
full-blown beauty is burned by man for his neces- 
sary purposes. The God Who could disregard 
it and still be God could very well disregard us. 
And the same must be true of the crashing to 
pieces of the most dark and distant stars ; they 
cannot break up without God. 

Some time ago, one of our statesmen recom- 
mended us who live in England to cease from 
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our insular thinking, thinking that caused our 
sympathies and activities and imaginations to be 
bounded by our own wave -beaten shores ; he 
advised that, instead, we should ‘‘think imperi- 
ally.” Well ! all that is defective about thinking 
imperially is, that to many ^people it simply means 
a more intense form of insularity, with merely a 
wider local boundary. True enthusiasm for our 
own nationality ought to produce the greatest 
enthusiasm for humanity, which includes other 
nationalities. The greatest loyalty to our king 
ought to produce the greatest loyalty to the King 
of kings — that title meaning that He is just as 
much the Protector of the rulers of other nations 
as He is of our own. We ought to think uni- ' 
versally to be gopd thinkers in any department 
of thought, or in order to do any bit of intense 
particular thinking well. This is true above all 
things in a religion in which the object of devo- 
tion is God the Father Almighty, who made the* 
heavens and the earth. 

I do not think we can think universally with- 
out either becoming hopelessly confused with 
masses of details whose reason for existence and 
whose adequate end we can 'form no conception 
of, or else fixing our thoughts upon the fatherli- 
ness of the divine ^jurpose. It wjb upon the 
fatherliness of divine purpose that our Lord 
centred His attention and strove to centre all 
human attention. Belief in the fatherhood of the 
Creator involves the knowledge that the consum- 
mation toward which we tend must be an end 
that will fulfil, not only all the promise of our 
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lives, but the promise of all things. It is projaably 
to stamp this conception most deeply upon us that 
we are ^owed to live in a world in which all things 
impress upon us the sense of the reaflity of their 
promise and its inadequate fulfilment. ' There is 
not necessarily anything final in the idea of con- 
summation ; it must be a new departure for an 
endless progress ; but it must be a fulfilment of 
promise. It must be the completion or goal of 
purpose ; and every completion must be* a com- 
ponent part of the universal purpose. We men 
are more particularly concerned in the victory of 
the human soul, the far-off transition in which it 
emerges from its labours and its conflicts to enter 
more and more fully upon their fruition in the 
joy of God ; that victory must be only a part 
of the victory of a complete and perfect humanity, 
for as long as in any member of the whole human 
race the victory is not consummated, all other 
members must be under the taint of failure, must 
be still striving to attain that victory. 

If we reflect upon the unity of the race 
and believe in its immortality, we must be 
assured that this will be so.. This involves the 
beliefithat every imfhortal spirit must be concerned 
for the salvation of the race until it be accom- 
plished — d«?fining salvation fo mean conformity to 
God’s ideal for humanity. But the spiritual con- 
dition of any subject depends upon its environ- 
ment. Before the race is conformed to the divine 
ideal the environment of its nursery, earth, must 
be conformed to His ideal, as also the environment 
of its immortal future. The environment of 
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humanity must be perfected with humanity. All 
things must be conformed to God’s will or brought 
tOb an end. ^ 

All this is so difficult to conceive that it pro- 
duces upon our imagination the blurred effect 
of an apocalyptic vision, which does not go far, 
in our present state of development, toward 
helping us to any realisation of the great con- 
summation toward which we tend. But it helps 
us to a rejection of f)altry ideas concerning the 
Church of God and the Christian heaven, and 
it helps us to a glimpse of infinity in which the 
two straight lines of world-affirmation and world- 
negation meet. To think of the perfection of 
earth as an aim of God’s purpose, and of man 
as His chosen minister for the accomplishment of 
that purpose, is a great stimulus to the world- 
affirming spirit : to think of man’s future as a 
part of an immortal and perfected humanity which 
has a spiritual destiny in the spiritual consumma- 
tion of universal life, is to know this world and 
all its concerns as trivial exceedingly. Yet it is 
only in the synthesis of these two aims of God’s 
purpose, only in th^ conception of them as inter- 
dependent — the first all-impol'tant as a nedessary 
part of the second — that human salvation can be 
accomplished. Our Lord seems to hSve affirmed 
both the earth -purpose and the final spiritual 
purpose of the Father, and so difficult is this 
synthesis to our common minds that much con- 
fusion has always arisen in the interpretation of 
His doctrine of the future. With transcendent 
insight He seems to have seen that all that was 
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wrong on earth — ‘the existing human state-^-must “ 
be disintegrated, all that was right must blossom 
and glow intq a perfect human polity — the reign ^f 
God as in heaven* so on earth ; .while at the same 
time His ultimate gaze wais fixed always upon a 
spiritual humanity o£ which He felt himself to 
be the shepherd-king, whose destiny was not of this 
earth. “ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my teaching shall not pass away.” 

We must, therefore, hold our minds fixed upon 
the purpose of God, and bring all our thoughts 
into obedience to the knowledge that within that 
purpose there cannot be diverging lines. The 
perfection of earth wrought by human ministry, 
the physical perfection of the universe in which 
earth is but a speck, and th^ spiritual perfection 
of universal life — these, as necessary parts of one 
purpose, must have vital interdependence on one 
another. Each is necessary to the weal of God. 
This universal perfection must always be the goal of 
the extra-regarding purpose of corporate humanity, 
both in its earthly and immortal life. 




CHAPTER XV 

WORLD AFFIRMATION 
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Those beliefs which account to a man for existence are bis real creed. 
When any faith ceases to do this for men it ceases to be a living religion. 

A religion may be genuinely adhered to which is not a key to existence, but 
it is a dying religion. 

The Pharisaic religion in the time of Christ is an instance. * 

The permanent element in religion is the effort of each afe to reconcile 
religious feeling and knowledge. 

The central Christian doctrines must be felt to offer the most fundamental 
explanation of the facts of existence as we know them to-day if Christi- 
anity is to continue a vital religion and not become a mere mythology. 

The conception of the work of Christ developed in the early Church as the 
possession of new facts required it. 

The fact that Christian faith has always been able to assimilate new know- 
ledge, and re-read the Christian revelation in its light, suggests that 
Christianity originates in an external Power, •not in man. 

There is no stopping-place in this process of development as facts call for a 
more fundamental explanation. 

The discovery in our times of the relative insignificance of our world in the 
astronomical universe demands a deeper interpretation of the meaning of 
Christ’s earthly life and death. 

Consider 'how the conception of the union of the divine and the human 
natures in Christ is affected by modern conceptions of Divinity and 
humanity. 

No longer able to suppose God concentrates care on this little earth, we 
cannot suppose we know as much of what there is to know about Him as 
before. Our case is like that of a child in the nursery when he begins to 
find out that his father, though devoted to his interests, has wider interests 
of wh^h a child can knovi^nothing. * 

Again, humanity being but an incident in world evolution, and God being 
involved in all material creation, the older conception of the human spirit 
as wholly independent after death of the physical universe and of other 
grades of life, is not tenable. Rather, co-operation with God in a future 
life would seem to comist in doing what we see He has always been 
doing for creation, and fitness for that must be attained here in the effort 
to re-create earth. 

In the light of these new conceptions of Divinity and humanity the Incarna- 
tion must manifest the relation of God not merely to men, but to the 
whole living creation, of which man is but a part. 

We conceive the Atonement of Christ as manifesting God as working and 
suffering to bring man with His whole living creation into free obedience 
to His will, until it tally express the character He first conceived for it. 
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If man knows by experience that God in Christ thus deals with him, then 
we hafVe reason to think the larger creation of which man is so intimate 
a part will also, by the patient love and suffering of God, ultimately be 
conformed perfectly to His will. 

The difficulty considered of holding that man's spirit ijt a special and more 
direct creation of God, and that, therefore, the revelation through Christ 
bears only on man's spiritual nature. 

The modern philanthropic spirit can only be justified to the Christian by 
seeing in it an attempt to work as pod works to redeem the whole 
terrestrial creation. 



CHAPTER XV 

WORLD affirmation 

The sum of a man’s religious beliefs must account 
to him for existen.ce, and existence must, in his 
estimation, require that account. What he may 
believe over and above this is not his vital creed, 
any more than his various historical and scientific 
beliefs are his vital creed. He may have an elaborate 
cosmogony and eschatology which he holds in just 
the way he may hold the belief that the English 
nation' sprang from a union of different races, or 
that Mars is inhabited. His vital religion is that 
part only of his accepted beliefs which seems to him 
necessary to explain his existence. This must 
have been true of all the faith§ ever held by men, 
and wTienever a faith ceased to satisfy men as an 
effort to explain the “ here ” and ‘*now ” it ceased 
to be a vital faith. 

The distinction between a living religion and a 
genuine religion seems necessary. A man may 
give most genuine adherence to a religion because 
of its sacred associations, because he is determined 
to believe it, and it alone, to ignore those facts 
within his cognisance which it will not expldn, to 
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ignor^ the demand of those facts for explanation. 
And in this honest and persistent will to believe 
h« may regulate his whole life nobly by the moral 
law of his creed, and in so •• doing he will un- 
doubtedly have conscious communion with God, 
who meets men always as /ar as they will meet 
Him, and he may have a very high degree of such 
conscious communion. He will understand the 
language of God more imperfectly than if he had 
not deter,mined to ignore some of the facts in 
which it is written, but he will understand enough 
to know that the attitude of God is blessing. His 
is not a living but a dying theology, because 
that part of his world which his belief does not 
attempt to explain is ever encroaching with a 
larger and larger ^demand. Life does not stand 
still ; unless his belief move forward to explain 
the newer facts of existence it will become 
more and more inadequate. He may remain 
faithful through his life, but in the next genera- 
tion his interpretation of life — i.e. his religion — 
must have fewer adherents, and again fewer as 
time goes on. We cannot doubt the entire 
sincerity of men w|io, in any age of the world, 
have turned at bay to fight f6r the precise‘ belief 
of their forefathers when a widening horizon 
demanded a more fundamental explanation ; nor 
can we doubt, if we have any faith at all in God, 
that He has always met the religious heart by 
whatever highroad or by-path it has gone to seek 
Him, and that He has enriched the life of every 
honest worshipper of His hidden majesty under 
whatever form they sought to express His unseen 
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righteousness. But, all the same, theologies ,that 
have for' centuries held nations have become 
mythologies to their successors, and old “ divine 
dispensations ” liave given place to new. 

Candid investigation, I think, makes it abund- 
antly clear that the Pharisees were entirely genuine 
in their devotion to the God of their fathers, while 
yet their religion was a case in point. The prayers, 
the psalms, of the synagogue up to and lon^ after 
the Christian era have no morfc taint of the aVtihcial 
about them than has our own ritual, and our 
Lord’s criticism of the Pharisees, so far as we have 
any true record of it,, must undoubtedly have been 
upon the best and not the worst of them, 
just critic ever judges of any ideal by those 
who do not live up to it. W© see, however, in 
the drama of the Gospels that a very important 
new fact, which they refused to assimilate, had 
come within the cognisance of the Pharisee con- 
Iciousness in the spiritual potency of our Lord’s 
life. For a few centuries . new facts had been 
pressing into the Jewish horizon that demanded 
a larger, deeper, and more tender conception 
of Deity than that given iij the “ books of 
Moses’* by which tRe Pharisee had tried to in- 
terpret, not only the world, but his own intuitions 
and the rich ‘religious literature of his race. In 
His early ministry Jesus seemed like the very 
impersonation both of that demand and the answer 
to it, but His goodness broke through the 
standards of the Pentateuch as Samson broke 
through the withes that the Philistines had bound 
about him. They held to their standards, insisting 


passed 
for no 
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thatc when He would not conform He could 
not be go6d. The goodness of Jesus was a fact 
which their interpretation of religion could not 
explain ; in order to ignore it they called it 
wickedness. In this they were acting a part, just 
as any doctrinaire acts a pnrt when out of loyalty 
to his doctrine he thrusts aside whatever seems to 
controvert it, insisting that it must be evil. 

We must suppose that since the world began 
there has been but ohe inward and spiritual faith,^ 
which in each of its various stages has found many 
outward and visible expressions, and no doubt in 
each stage there has been a megsure of truth mixed in 
its expression with much that was fantastic, as though 
a man half-blind should see in the spiritual world 
men as trees walking. And the truth of one stage 
has been incorporated into the larger truth of the 
next. This process must be always going on, but 
by such fine gradations that the human eye can 
only detect the process when some unusually strong 
personality voices the advance. If the drama of 
the historic life of Christ is to have permanent 
significance for us it must be because it explains 
this process, which has lasted, and will last, with 
the human race on earth, and, if we ma/ reason 
by analogy, will be the method of progress in the 
future environment of humanity. 

If we are to continue to accept Christianity, 
the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, which are its warp and woof, must offer 
the most fundamental explanation of existence as 
we now apprehend it, must be demanded as an 
explanation by every fact within our cognisance. 
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If we cannot interpret them to be as much as 
this, however passionately we may adhere to 
them, the fanjiliar story current in the Church 
to-day of the councils of Heaven in regard to 
man’s salvation will become, as it has become 
to many a sincerely religious Modernist, to many 
a sincere and true-hearted agnostic, a mere 
mythol<^y. 

Unless the outline of the ministry of Jesus on 
earth is the manifestation of God’s eternil action 
toward humanity from the beginning to the end of 
time, the doctrines of the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment are inadequate *to explain themselves in their 
relation to the process of creation as we now 
understand it. If God truly entered into union 
with humanity the Incarnation ‘must be the key, 
the epitome, of the whole terrestrial process, 
retrospective and prospective. If it will not bear 
the ever-increasing demand of events for explana- 
tion if is not the central divine event of earth. 
On the other hand, if it is the divine event that 
explains the earth-process there must be in it an 
idea of man as well as an idea of God which the 
race has only begun to fathom.* We must be able 
to derive from this event an ever - progressive 
knowledge of human possibility and of divine 
salvation to meet our progressive need. 

Now, in what sense does man to-day need a 
conception of God’s salvation more widely appli- 
cable than he needed in the first century of our 
era? To answer this let us look back to the time 
when the first apostles of Christianity were sent 
out with the proclamation of the kingdom. We 
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have* in the early history of Christianity a very 
vivid presentation of transition between the early 
Conception of the salvation to be wrought by the 
Christ and a later conception. ‘ 

First, the disciples go out to cry the advent 
of the Kingdom. The 5ssus they know is a 
Jewish prophet, and the Kingdom which was 
coming from God was to bring to the elect ot 
the Jewish nation exemption from that national 
dishonour and disintegration under which they, 
were writhing. Jerusalem is the centre of their 
world, and the elect of the Jewish nation the 
nearest kin of God. They-^ do not regard the 
sacrifice of their Master as necessary to the cul- 
mination they preach. 

Later, after thfc resurrection we have this same 
conception but deepened and widened. The disciples 
still come to the risen Lord asking, “ Wilt thou 
now restore the Kingdom to Israel ? ” but they 
now believe that the Jesus whom they knew is 
the heaven-sent Deliverer, and that it had behoved 
Him to suffer shame and death for the salvation 
of the elect, and that the elect must also fill up 
what was behind 'of His sijfferings in order to 
obtain future exemption from dishonour and 
suffering. Jerusalem is still the centre of the 
world, and the Jews are still nearest of kin to 
God. 

Later still, after hesitation, discussions and dis- 
putes, the elect among the Gentiles are found 
to be on an equality with the elect among the 
Jews as to nearness to God. Jerusalem, which 
has fallen, is no longer the centre of the world. 
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The Christ is no longer the Jewish Messialj, but 
a Being ftiore glorious and more divine. 

• This seems to have been the line along whiqh 
Christianity ought to have gone on,' developing 
an ever increasing conception of the efficacy of the 
divine suffering, an ever increasing knowledge of 
the greatness of the Being who suffered, and an 
ever growing conception of the greatness of the 
salvation thus accomplished. 

The development was not steady ; there were 
relapses ; there was a tendency always to go back 
to narrower ideas ; but what I would suggest is 
that the early discipjes, trained as they were, were 
quite justified by the most and best they had 
been taught about the ways of God, in believing 
Jerusalem to be the centre of .the world, and the 
Jewish nation nearest to God, and in thinking 
of the office of the Christ accordingly. Their 
mistake did not lie in their sense of God’s nearness 
and in their hope of salvation for themselves, or in 
their allegiance to the duty they saw, but in failing 
to perceive that their experience was a part of a 
larger whole. The fact that their belief in Christi- 
anity was secure enough to sprvive the shock of 
the downing of thffe knowledge suggests that it 
originated, not in them, but in a Power external 
to them. • 

This process has since been going on with ever 
fine gradations. The Christian has ever been 
finding himself a part of a larger and ever larger 
whole, and the Christ has always gone on before 
the lagging Church in ever increasing majesty, 
showing how it had behoved God to suffer, and 
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how great was the salvation accomplished. Just as, 
in the Gospel story, upon the road up to Jerusalem 
JJe pressed before them, just as upon the road at 
Emmaus He made as if He woulcJ go farther — 
just so, with majestic footsteps and ever increasing 
union with Divinity, He ,is always passing on. 
There is no stopping-place — there never has been 
a stopping-place ; but, looking back, we can see 
certain landmarks which suggest the future road 
by marking the direction in which the road has 
come. For example, looking back to examine the 
universe as it appeared to Dante, who mapped out 
the physical conceptions that, had obtained until 
his day, we have what seems to us now a toy 
universe. The world is its centre, and the spirit 
of man has no kindred with the earth from which 
it sprang, but is akin only to God. 

We must not regard with disdain, or seek to 
ignore, the very desperate fight which the Church 
made in the hope of retaining the belief that the ' 
world was the centre of the universe, and that the 
spirit of man, akin to the divine Spirit, did not 
stoop to kinship with the rest of creation.. It is 
shallowness and la^k of insight that make us 
suppose that the discovery 6f the insigrfificant 
place of our world in the astronomical universe, 
of the intimate kinship that man haS, body and 
soul, with the whole creative process as we now 
know it, ought to make no difference to our con- 
ception of the nature of the Christ and to the 
interpretation we must give to the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and the Atonement if we are still to 
hold these. We cannot force an interpretation 
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very naturally abstracted from the parable of 
nature as it wr*" once known, upon the pafable 
of nature as it is now known. We must either 
deny that natifSre has any significan':e whatever, or 
we must enlarge our interpretation as our know- 
ledge is enlarged. 

If we go back to theological treatises on the 
Incarnation we find that what has been insisted 
upon is the union of the two natures — Divinity 
and humanity. This conception clearly^ depends 
for its depth and breadth upon the conception of 
Divinity and the conception of humanity which 
are available. 

Let us consider these two conceptions as they 
present themselves to-day, and, first, of the modern 
conception of Divinity. 

To the science of to-day this world is a trivial 
detail in the “ process of the suns.” It is not 
possible for us to think that we can know as large 
a proportion of what there is to be known about 
God as before, when we argued from man to God 
on the assumption that both concentrate their 
attention upon the same earth. The child of a 
great ruler may have intimate knowledge of his 
father^as he sees him in the nursery. From that 
connection he knows how strong is his father’s 
interest in ♦his work and "play. But when he 
discovers that this father also attends to the affairs 
of cities and provinces wholly beyond his little 
ken, there enters an element of mystery. He 
would not be intelligent if the personality of the 
ruler did not assume a new aspect for him. His 
father’s business with toiling millions, with armies 
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and navies, princes and traders, he cannot even 
imagine ; these people do not exist for him or 
he for them ; and it becomes evident to him that 
He cannot share all his father’s, intet'ests ; while all 
the small interests of his own life which they can 
and do share together, he begins dimly to see must 
have deeper significance for his father than for 
him ; for while his work and play are his whole 
life, they are of yet more importance to the father, 
having relation in his mind to far-reaching ends 
of which the boy knows nothing. Thus we, who 
can no longer suppose that the universe exists 
only for us, who must believe that if it is the 
universe of a living God it is full, not only of 
life, but of specialised forms of life of which we 
can have no idea— ^begin dimly to understand also 
that because our little affairs are of importance to 
so great a God, they must have far vaster import 
for Him than we are able to conceive. 

As regards the modern conception of humanity. ' 
To the science of to-day humanity means, and 
rightly means, an incident in terrestrial evolution. 
Whether consciousness, as M. Bergson sterns to 
say, has descended into matter and tunnelled 
through it, evolving brain and* nerve ; or wiiether 
brain and nerve and all the powers of mind or 
spirit have been evolved together ; the beginning 
of the process lies back in the beginning of crea- 
tion. Are we, then, to suppose that it ends with 
man’s death.? If not, have we any reason to 
suppose that man, so intimate a part ' of the com- 
plex interdependence of things, will in immortal 
life be wholly independent of the- physical universe 
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or of other grades of living creatures ? Again^ can 
we suppose that the divine processes in the past — 
the formation of the crystal, the beginnings of life 
— are not as niuch processes of spiritual power as, 
for example, the formation of our own characters 
to-day ? If God is involved in material creation, 
are we to be so spiritual the moment we die as to 
be entirely quit of material conditions ? Have we 
any reason to suppose that the work of the im- 
mortal human being, in so* far as he co^dperates 
with God, will be of a nature wholly different from 
God’s ? If it is not, how little room there is for those 
popular conceptions of a future life in which there 
is no storm and stress, no battle to be fought and 
won, no stubborn field to be cultivated, no way- 
ward child to be trained! On.the other hand, if 
co-operation with God in the future life means 
doing what we see that God has been doing from 
the beginning of creation, a process in which we 
^lave so far taken only an unconscious or unin- 
telligent or wayward part, the fitness for it can 
only be attained here in the effort to re-create 
earth, learning how God intends His work to 
be done and what faculties He requires in His 
servanft. • 

With these wider conceptions of Divinity and 
humanity out question is. Are the great doctrines 
of Christianity fundamental enough to underlie it 
all? We can no longer conceive of them as 
occupying a niche in the temple of reality ; they, 
must either be the corner-stones or be mere 
illusions. If the Incarnation means anything to 
us, it must mean the manifestation of the Divine 
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relation to humanity. But we have learned that 
humanity is only an incident in creation. It 
follows that the Incarnation is the manifestation 
of how God works in creation, what He is trying 
to do for the whole earth. If we could obtain 
an adequate answer to this “ what ” or “ how ” we 
should have, of course, the one true and only 
theology. It is evident that we can only have 
such an answer as humanity on earth at any given 
time is , capable of understanding. But if the 
Incarnation is really the divine event that the 
Church holds it to be, every increase in our know- 
ledge ought to bring us an increase of power to 
understand, through the Incarnation, what God is 
trying to do in creation, and by what method He 
is trying to do it. . 

Just as, in the early Church, men were better 
able to understand what God “ taking upon Him ” 
humanity meant when they realised that Jew and 
Greek, savage and alien, master and slave, were? 
all one ; just as from the fact that on the Gentiles 
also was poured out the Spirit they argued the 
greatness of the Christ whom at first they had 
recognised only as^the Jewish Messiah; so from 
the fact that we now know chirselves to be only 
an incident in the vaster creative process we are 
bound to argue that*the manifestatiofl of God in 
Christ shows God’s righteousness as a taking of 
responsibility for the whole vast creative process, 
as having respect for all the free life He has made, 
as having fellowship with all joy and all suffering 
and all sin, and as having eternal patience and love 
beyond our utmost stretch of thought. 
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If the Christ was the manifestation of comi)lete 
oneness of the divine will and the human will, the 
action and passion of the Christ must have been, 
the manifestation of the eternal action dnd passion 
of the Creator. If God is not reconciling the 
whole of His terrestrial, creation to His own way, 
bringing earthly life into the full expression of the 
character He first conceived for it, by suffering in 
its waywardness, loving it into obedience without 
exerting physical or moral coercion, the doctrine 
of the Atonement is to-day inadequate as an ex- 
planation of God’s attitude toward His whole 
living creation of which man is so intimate a part. 
But if this is the way in which God deals with 
*His creatures, it behoves man thus to deal with all 
his fellow - creatures, realising that the Creator 
suffers with them until evil is overcome of good. 

It may be objected to this view that all we 
have to do, in order to narrow back our ways of 
fhought to older ways, is to insist that there is 
instilled into men at birth a spirit or personality 
which is not the fruition of terrestrial evolution 
but something of quite another origin, and that 
the manifestation of God in CJirist has reference 
only t(5 this His rtiore direct and more lofty 
creation of human spirits. I think the difficulties 
of this view are enormous, as* shown by the ana- 
lytical ingenuity needed by its learned exponents. 
Of course that does not prove it untrue ; the 
difficulties for reasonable faith of assimilating new 
knowledge must always be enormous ; but the 
real question is whether this compromise with 
science does not create more difficulties than it 
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ren^oves. Since we have ceased to believe that 
the particular human body of each man on earth 
.will be the temple of his spirit through all eternity, 
since we are bound to believe that our human 
faculties have developed by the same process as 
the faculties of the animals, which is only another 
form of the process by which the trees grow and 
crystals are formed, it certainly requires more 
evidence to establish a presumption that man’s 
spirit is. a special creation than it did before these 
steps were taken. Advancing knowledge has given 
us no more evidence to support this view, although 
intuitive faith has tried nobly to force a way down 
this path of thought, calling in many an ancient 
speculation to uphold Christianity. To me it 
seems that there are other avenues opening out to 
the religious life which show that the path of truth 
lies in another direction. 

What hope is it that now nerves our arms and 
stimulates our brains in the effort to combat 
disease and physical misery and the moral evil 
inse{)arable from certain forms of ignorance or 
physical imperfections ? How far are we to go ? 
Where are we to. stop? The whole outburst of 
effort to improve the conditions of humanity, to 
manipulate animal life and vegetable life into 
higher conditions, that has followed upon the 
rapid increase of scfentific knowledge, has not as 
yet found any recognised place in Christian theo- 
logy. No one is now prepared to say that the 
terrestrial conditions of the race have nothing to 
do with its spiritual progress. Dirt, uglipess, 
disease, and sin we know, if we are not wilfully 
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blind, to be, in any community, convertible ^nto 
one another, as are light and heat and motion ; so 
that as we are pot prepared to regard the terres-: 
trial environment aS of no significance whatever, 
we dare not set a limit to its agnificance.' ,Do we 
imagine ourselves rid • of evil conditions ? As 
long as there is one neighbour lying wounded by 
evil circumstance, the command of our own good 
hearts is to go forward. Do we fancy that we 
are self-commissioned? Is*it not the command 
of God ? Do we dare so to travesty goodness as 
to doubt that the command is His? Is it not 
also a promise ? , 

Of what is it a promise ? Of a muddle of good 
and evil as long as earth shall last ? An odd 
promise that for the Divine Husbandman ! But it 
would seem — to hear much pious discussion on 
this matter— that God is supposed to set us our 
task much as we set our tramps to carry stones 
from one side of the workhouse-yard to another 
with no useful result in view, God knows us 
better than we know the poor. He knows the 
frame of our mind ; He remembers that we are 
intelligent. Not in purposeless work can the 
best character be formed, and it is only in the 
rich soil of hope that the seedj of undying purpose 
can germinate. Difficult, exceedingly difficult 
as it is for the average mind to think of earth 
as anything but a muddle of bad and good, 
difficult as it is for the optimist to perceive the 
awful stench of wickedness and anguish that 
goes up from earth to heaven, difficult as it is 
for the pessimist to open his eyes to the fires of 
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holy joy that are blazing everywhere in heart and 
hearth, easy as it is for all of us to imagine a past, 
pr a present, or a future of terrestrial conditions 
which has no reality, and form obstinate theories 
on the basis of such imagination, as Christians we 
must gird up the loins of our minds and think 
soberly of the coming of that Kingdom in which 
God’s will is to be done on earth. 

Either God in Christ has not set His hand to 
the plough of a triumphant terrestrial evolution, 
or, having done so, He will not turn back. If 
all the change in earthly conditions since the 
earliest geological period be ^ chance, an accident, 
or if we can trace no improvement in these con- 
ditions, if life and love are not better than the 
dust, then we are at liberty to believe that our 
salvation is only a question of the disentanglement 
of spirit from the world of sense. But if the 
Incarnation and the Atonement have any signifi- 
cance in interpreting this process of evolution, if 
they be indeed the revelation that divine Spirit 
seeks no such disentanglement but seeks rather 
closer union with sensuous creation, we are driven 
gladly to believe jhat every human institution, 
every department of earthly '•life, is to be made 
wholesome and helpful to the perfecting of the 
whole. 



CHAPTER XVI 


CHRISTIAN POWER 

The “ will to power ” is divine, and is essential to humanity. 

Jesus proclaimed the way of Divine meekness as the only way to attain true 
power. 

The scientist has discovered the method jf meek obedience to 1 p 3 the only 
way to power over nature j and the Gospel says the same mefliod in social 
life must bring about the reign of God. 

Only by using the Divine method can men share the Divine joy of real power, 
of permanent conquest. 

In their absolute refusal to see in current world-powers tiie Kingdom of God 
the early Christians converttW half the world. 

Love, and the service of love, have always been the culmination of the mystic 
vision } but the inconsistent belief that evil has to be first overthrown by 
Divine violence has caused Christians in practice to modify the ethic of 
Jesus, while the Kingdom tarries. • 

The Christians of the first century looked for the speedy coming of the new 
order by the direct power of God. 

Later the church learned that human co-operation with God was needed, but 
in learning it lost sight of the main characteristic of her power and resorted 
to violence. 

The Crusades illustrate this. 

The contradictory ideals thus involved were to be realised, the one as a 
universal church on earth, to be fought for ; the other as a perfect state 
in heaven, to be gained by the Christian temper. 

Through long experience Christians are coming to see that the fighting spirit 
must be dropped and the meekness of Jesus must conquer the world. 

The practical problem is how to live in present conditions so as to bring in 
the per^ct state. ^ * 

Parallel between the missionary in a non - Christian land and the early 
Christians. Their common methods and common success suggest a way 
of solving our problem. • 

Each generation must be ready to cast oflf elements of the current world as 
it comes to recognise them as inconsistent with the Christian spirit. 

The Christian attitude towards such questions as the use of the military to 
keep order in a railway strike. 

The mysterious power of the method of Jesus is evident to-day in the few 
who consistently adhere to that method. 

This power is inconsistent with fear. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

CHRISTIAN POWER 

There can be no question that the “will to 
power ” is divine. The “ will to power ” is 
essential to free intelligence, and therefore to 
'‘humanity ; and Jesus came, not to disclaim power, 
but to proclaim that the only way to obtain 
power is the way of divine meekness. From the 
genius of the world-soul in the throes of a great 
religious discovery we get the latest portrait of 
Jesus before the agent of the Roman power ; Jesus 
is saying, “ My Kingdom — the Kingdom of God — 
is not of this world. If my Kingdom were of this 
world then would my servants fight.” On the 
one side the power of the current world, which 
Jesus rejected, had its basis in physical force ; on 
the other, the power of the age to come, which 
Jesus affirmed, had its basis m love. The cross, 
because it was the complete rejection of the current 
world, was the great affirmation of a world to 
come. 

The secret of power which Jesus revealed has 
been already learned by the scientist. The man 
of science used to try to coerce the forces of 
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nati^re according to his notion of what they ought 
to do, and science remained ineffective ; when he 
discovered that he must enter his Kingdom like a 
little child, learning meekly to work with nature, 
learning to love nature, the result was a great out- 
burst of power. 

The Gospel tells us that in social life the same 
method will have the same result. According to 
our hypothesis of creation, in the earthly con- 
summation when the Will of God is done on earth 
as it is in heaven, every inhabitant of earth will 
be engaged in subduing some unsubdued part of 
creation ; and his method will be the method of 
gentleness, the power he wields will be the power 
of love. If we suppose that all the energy in this 
universe must ultimately (if we can use the word 
‘‘ultimately”) be translated into free intelligence, 
and all be subdued to God, it is certain that until 
then every human intelligence that emerges from 
partial separation from God into full co-operation 
with Him will have a career of infinite conquest ; 
and the method must be the method ’of .Omnipo- 
tence — the method of voluntary servitude to the 
freedom of the life^to be served, in order to make 
the thing to be conquered as ‘'strong and as great 
as possible. There ^will be no moment in all that 
career of conquest in which every ‘man will not 
need to live out the beatitudes of Jesus — to for- 
give with long-suffering, and to give without 
measure, as God is always forgiving, and suffering 
the persecutions of the unruly, and giving lavish 
gifts. 

Thus only can men experience the infinite and 
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unutterable joy of God, the joy of the only "real 
power, the joy of real conquest and always greater 
conquest, ^hat is conquered in this way is per- 
manently righted, made permanently honourable, 
permanently united to the conqueror ; by any 
other method what appears to be the conquest of 
good is only a temporary extension of wrong. 
This is identical with the gospel message. If in 
any sense Jesus was the power of God, or xevealed 
the power of God, or indica'Ied the powef of God, 
it is certain that in His victorious course Divine 
Power does not strive nor cry, nor break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking wick, nor 
punish according to desert. The difference between 
men in whom the power of God is and is not opera- 
tive is that the latter seek to Subdue by violence 
what the former actually subdue by love. The 
ethic of the beatitudes is the reign of God. 

The early Christians converted half the world 
in the great impetus obtained by an absolute refusal 
to recognise the current world-powers as the King- 
dom of God. The world that represented God 
was in the future ; it differed entirely from any- 
thing actual; in it the civic. virtues were to be 
summed up in obedience to the Messiah who had 
come “ not to be ministered uato, but to minister ” ; 
it was that same Messiah who, they believed, would 
reign over them. This was no new doctrine, but 
a development of what had almost become trite as 
the expression of exalted hours of religious in- 
spiration. “ Thus saith the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity. ... I will dwell with 
him that is of a humble spirit” (Isa. Ivii. 15). 
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“ Though the Lord be high he hath respect unto 
the lowly, but the proud he knoweth afar ” 
(Ps. cxxxviii. 6). “The meek wilj he teach his 
way” (Ps. XXV. 9). “What" doth God require 
of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God ” (Mic. vi. 8). The 
Septuagint had made these expressions the com- 
mon food of those who were thirsty for high ideals. 
More than that, the experience out of which they 
came had become thfe experience of thousands 
living here and there, isolated or in groups, 
through the Roman world, — men whose prayers 
and almsdeeds had made them familiar with the 
revelation that comes to the humble heart which, 
in its thirst to see wrong righted, begins, albeit un- 
consciously, to be the agent of the righteousness it 
craves. To such as these in the early Church it 
would have been a manifest absurdity to conceive 
the Kingdom as embracing warfare, or the motives 
of fear, or pride, or selfishness which cause warfare.' 
Love which casteth out fear, and the service of love 
— these are the culmination of the mystic vision, 
whatever form its expression may take. But 
inconsistency lay in .the belief that evil was first to 
be overthrown by divine violence. 

While the Kingdom tarried^there was certainly 
a sort of conduct required which was a modi- 
fication of the ethic of the Kingdom. While 
even before the Kingdom came men must have 
the virtues dassed together in the beatitudes, 
along with these some degree of conformity to 
the moribund world was necessary. A sentence 
from the Synoptics cuts like a knife, dividing the 
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temporary from the eternal ethic, “ Reridfi* to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” ^ 

In the first certtury of the Ghristiaji Church 
there were some rulers, soldiers, civil servants, 
merchants, and slaves in its ranks. In this 
epoch when the Church made such vast progress, 
laying everywhere in Europe the foundations of 
a new civilisation, the Christian who serv^ Caesar 
did so willing only to furriier what was* good or 
not positively bad in a system ^hat was at the best 
merely temporary. In his thought the nations 
whose servants foi^ght were already in the past, 
doomed by God. The outlook was a confused 
and inconsistent vision, such as light shining in 
half-comprehending darkness will always produce, 
a vision of heaven-sent destruction and restora- 
tion, in which the impenitent — emperor and slave 
together — were to perish by the power of God, 
in order that the poor, the humble, the Christlike 
should reign. 

The Church slowly learned later that the new 
order would not come about without human 
co-operation. That was a sfep in advance, but 
the Christian in ‘learning it lost sight of the 
main characteristic of God’s Kingdom. Farther 
down the ages we get a good illustration of this in 
the Crusades. The battle-cry, Deus vult ” — of 
which the one good result, the knowledge of pagan 
civilisation, was a by-product — produced much 
futile fury and wasteful carnage. The Crusades 
stand in sharp contrast with all the economical 
missionary enterprise of the first centuries of 
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the* Qhurch. The * root of the mistake clearly 
was the belief that violence was necessary to the 
righting of wrong ; that it was God’s method to 
use it ; that in so far as Jesus had not endorsed it 
He did not adequately reveal God ; and that in so 
far as His ethic did not teach it He had omitted 
the necessary civic virtues. In the,, Middle Ages 
they said this in a different way from the way it is 
the fashion to say it now, but that was evidently 
.what they thought. Now, the difference between 
the sword as wielded by the early Christian in the 
Roman army and the sword as wielded by the later 
Christian is full of terrible iigport. The one in 
wielding his sword was paying his tax to a mori- 
bund power, full of hope that if he personally could 
keep from his heart the motives condemned by 
Jesus, he would soon rejoice in the perfect working 
of God’s will as supernaturally applied to the 
righting of all wrong ; the other believed that in 
every blow he struck he was expressing the will of* 
God, however horrible and cruel his butcheries. 
This brought into sharp relief the inconsistency 
unconsciously held in earlier stages of the Church. 
If it was the nature pf God to deal violently with 
men who opposed His purposelj, man in co-opera- 
tion with God must hkewise deal violently with 
those who, he thinks, oppose God’i purposes. 
Hence the Church became a persecuting power. 
It is impossible to have two masters — a God who 
uses physical might to assert right, and a God who 
endorses the example and teaching of the Gospels 
— a man must serve one or the other. This was 
being gradually seen, and consequently it had been 
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decided that -lome men should serve the one Qpd 
and some' the other. As, however, the priest must 
endorse the soldier, and the soldier the priest, what 
resulted was probably quite as much a, genuine 
bewilderment of mind as what has passed into 
history as a great .corruption of behaviour. 
We learn to jyalk by falling ; it is God’s way 
with all life ; underneath are the everlasting 
arms. ^ 

Although it is always possible for human reason 
to assert plausible reconciliations of contradictory 
ideals, they cannot be realised together. The 
natural result of worshipping a self-contradictory 
God was a division of the Kingdom of God. Part 
of it was to be realised in this world as a universal 
ecclesiastical polity — this was to be fought for ; but 
another part, the perfect state, was to be removed 
to a heavenly distance, and this could only be won 
by a Christlike temper of heart. 

• Alas ! Christian temper thus became, for the 
majority of priests and laymen, a psychological 
impossibility. Men are suggestible beings ; many of 
their mental and emotional processes go on without 
their direct volition, products of the life-purpose. 
It is qliite impossible for a man to give his whole- 
hearted adhesion to warfare — whether of the sword, 
the purse. Or the spoken or written word — and 
preserve a Christlike attitude of heart. As the 
fighting spirit was required of the would-be saint, 
it became necessary to lower the ideal of the Christ- 
like temper. Christian forgiveness has become 
too often a syiionym for malice, yet even in this 
malice there is a soul of good. Through it all, 
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certainly, the attraction of Jesus Christ, or, as the 
Modernist would have it, the marvellous attraction 
of the Jesus myth, has so drawn the heart of 
Christendom that, little by little, and more and 
more, saints and heroes and common men have 
realised that because God’s, Kingdom was not of 
this current world. His servants by participating 
in the fighting spirit cease to serve Him, and enter 
another and more terrible servitude. Also the 
inexhaustible attraction of Jesus Christ has brought 
us, albeit with slow and unwilling minds, back to 
the realisation that He in His meekness shall 
triumph on this earth as Judge and King. 

But all the time it has been, and is, necessary to 
practise the ethic of the time between, to render to 
Caesar what is his. . The democracy, or commercial 
system, or political party — whatever institution is 
at the moment demanding tribute from any 
Christian — must have its due. It is only a fanatic 
that seeks to live in an environment that does not' 
exist, and we have gradually learned that our 
problem is to discover how the Christian may so 
live in the imperfect environment of the present 
as to produce the^ perfect environment of the 
future. * * ‘ 

There is a certain amount of evidence that 
points to one main line of solution. * The extra- 
ordinary expansion and vigour of the Church in 
the first centuries of our era has only been equalled 
by the extraordinary expansion and vigour of 
foreign missions in our own day. The various 
departments of Christendom to which these success- 
ful modern missions belong have no corresponding 
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power where they are at home in countries noniin- 
ally Christian. At home, their church edifices are 
rather becpmiyg more empty than more full, and 
the surrounding po'J)ulation to which they ought 
to minister holds aloof, uncomprehended and 
uncomprehending. The foreign missionary is , 
like the early Christian in this respect — he is sure 
that the world in which he labours — the current 
system of customs and laws, of commercial un- 
scrupulousness and political* compromise ftnd mili- 
tai;y violence — is doomed; a new regime, which 
he calls Christianity, is to take its place. He 
pays his tax, i.e. hq conforms, as far as need be, 
with law and custom ; he does not arbitrarily 
interfere with widespread evils in civic and military 
life ; but his whole enthusiasm is given to building 
up men, believing that these in their turn will rear 
sons to be pillars in a new commonwealth whose 
builder and maker is God. Here we get the 
"recognition, not only that the ideal kingdom is 
at hand, but that it is to be brought about with 
human co-operation. 

Again, the missionary in a non-Christian country 
to-day resembles the early Christian in that he 
cannot, even if he* would, use might to enforce 
what he believes to be right. He cannot call in 
the police ; lie cannot use the bitter word to beat 
up party spirit into big majorities ; it would be 
futile for him to insult those who oppose him 
by publicly attributing to them the worst of 
motives ; still less can he bring to bear any form 
of physical revenge. However narrow and bigoted 
he may be, however uncharitable he may naturally 
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'be,»lip is bound to go gently. And whenever he 
has allowed himself to be identified with the 
military power he has failed. 

I think the fulness of lifer manifested in the 
earliest period of the Church and in foreign 
missions to-day justifies us in dwelling upon these 
points they have in common, whiqh at the same 
time differentiate them from the Christian work 
within Christendom to-day. The foreign mission- 
ary, because like the early Christian he looks for 
a new and God-appointed order, and because in en- 
deavouring to bring that about he is bound, like 
the early Christian, to be geijtle in his methods, 
can hold up the Christ with some reality, for 
he is not seeking to vitiate Christ’s incom- 
parable consistency by trying to harmonise it 
with an antagonistic system which must also be 
upheld. 

The Christ needs to be allowed to move more 
freely, to breathe more deeply, among us than Hef 
can do if the central thoughts of His life — “ The 
Kingdom of God is at hand,” “The gentle shall 
inherit the earth ” — are forgotten. 

It is, unfortunately, far from trite to repeat, “It 
is not easy to be a Christian,*' or even “ It is not 
vainglorious to be | Christian.” The habit of 
building a little Christian practice as*an ornament 
or a fire-«scape on to a palace of ease or a tower 
of worldly ambition has largely unchristianised 
Christendom. -Yet Christendom is to-day the 
hotiie of thousands of the true-hearted, who are 
consciously upheld by the risen Christ in lives of 
self-sacrifice. To make these lives powerful it 
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is necessary that the Church should realise fhat 
the problem of how far the current, nominally 
Christian, wor^d is a part of the foundations of 
the coming Kingdonfl is never solved, must always 
be being solved. It is of less than no use to look 
to the past for the decision of to-day ; we can look 
to the past only for principles which may” help in 
decision, and in order to note those trends of change 
which seem marked by the fullest life. And»always 
we must be sure, quite sure, that in every generation 
certain elements in the current jworld which are 
held in combination with the true Christian spirit 
will in the next geperation be found to be in- 
consistent with it and to have become the badge 
of a dead religion. 

We have all recently had before us an illus- 
tration of the difficulties of government in a 
would-be Christian state. In the general strike of 
railway servants the military were despatched to 
various railway centres to keep order. I am quite 
incapable of judging whether this was desirable 
or undesirable, but I want to assume, for the 
sake of argument, that it was of possible courses 
the least evil. But how great p gulf lies between 
two sorts of Englishmen who endorse this 
action ! The one sort beljpves it to be right 
because they* believe force to be the only basis 
of. power this world can ever know. Human 
nature, they say, has always been, will always be 
the same ; the bulk of the masses will always be 
ignorant, easily swayed by the mob-spirit, and 
must always be dominated by force at such times 
for their own good. Such domination they regard. 
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if'they be Christians, as the will of God. The 
other sort of men consent to use the power of 
arms in such a case as the best thaf can be at the 
moment, convinced that the 'best is sorry work, 
that the need for coercion ought not to exist, and 
that a state that is not pushing on to something 
better, not pushing on to a condition in which 
ignorance and vice will no longer exist, is already 
doomed to destruction. 

The* same action Is thus consistent with divert 
gent lines of thought. 

Among those who hold the last-named view 
there are some who believe that the power of God 
in Christ will soon bring about this better state of. 
things, and they rest not day nor night in their 
efforts to bring it about. Among these faithful, 
unresting workers there are some who are con- 
vinced that they must do this work only by 
methods of gentleness, crushing the fighting spirit 
“like a vice of blood upon the threshold of the 
mind,” generously imputing only high motives to 
their opponents, joyfully sacrificing all that they 
have and are in working out the Christian ideals. 
Such men as these Jast do not need warfare to give 
them ennobling purpose, to teach them self-sacrifice 
and heroism, to exercise their nobler impulses or 
the thews and sinews of their physical frame. 
Their heroism, their power of brotherhood, their 
very physical force, is on a higher plane, as 
we well know. They not only deny the current 
world, but affirm that the kingdom at hand is the 
Kingdom of God and of His Christ ; while at the 
same time they are more loyal to all that is good 
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in the current world than its own most infatuated 
votaries. It is possible that it is only these few 
among us who are true sons of the Kingdom ; but 
in any case it is certain that in them , resides a 
power as great as it is mysterious. 

In seeking this power we must above all things 
have done witli^ fear. Fear of man always bears 
the fruit of cruelty to man. Fear always fights. 
Every temptation to fight for our rights is^^the call 
of God to make some sacrifice on which the fire of 
heaven’s power will descend. 




CHAPTER XVII 

CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE 

The life Jesus came to give was a positive, energising force j and the Church 
would have better represented ftcr Lord had she emphasised positive rather 
than negative comrigandments. 

For the abounding life of God received by a man is ample to produce full 
positive activity of all his powers. 

The attitude and teaching of the Church on the question of marriage is an 
illustration of this mistake. ^ 

We judge all healthy life, not according to the sins omitted, hut according 
to the positive goodness and enterprise manifested, and our highest praise 
fbr such enterprise is that it has originality. 

Christianity, if better than other religions, must differ from them in giving 
greater stimulus to positive good of all sorts and to the encouragement of 
enterprise and originality irf the work of moulding men to higher purposes. 

The older view was that God revealed exact instructions as to the work He 
wanted done (as Moses received the pattern of the Tabernacle in the 
mount), but we have discovered that God docs not thus use mechanical 
purpose toward humanity. Jesus gave His disciples principles of action 
and the stimulus of a new life, and left the method of applying principles 
to their own genius, enriched by the mystic vision. 

We only remain comwionplace in our piety and stereotyped in our methods 
because, from fear of a hard God, we wrap our religious genius in a napkin, 
content to remain without the multiplied product of spiritual enterprise, 

• not realising that God is guarantor for all positive effort, however great 
its apparent failure. 

The early Church learned from its Lord that the force of God was bringing 
to them the Kingdom j hence the responsibility for it was not on them, 
and they were free to fit men for its coming. 

If to-day the responsibility for bringing in the Kingdom is man’s, Jesus has 
misled His church. We may have misunderstood time and method, but 
the teaming of Jesus is pl^n — that God insChrist comes to mankind, not 
that mankind has to travel painfully to find God. That is our sufficient 
warrant for ceaseless enterprise in the effart to fit men to abide in that 
day. • 

All that makes ftr fulness of life is preparation for the Kingdom. The 
marvellous works ascribed to Jesus are an epitome of the activities the 
world-soul feels essential to salvation 5 and God being a faithful Creator, 
we must believe that what He teaches the world-soul to aspire to is itt. 
proper goal. 

Then what Jesus was and did is a promise for the future condition and power 
of mankind ; and just in so far as men work as He did to fit men’s bodies 
and minds for the doming Kingdom, so far may they count on being 
inspired and inwrought by God. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

CHRISTIAN ENTERPRISE 

The author of the Fourth Gospel, with his deeply 
spiritual insight, sums up the principle of Chris- 
tianity by representing our Lord as saying, “ I am 
come that ye might have life, and that ye might 
have it more abundantly.” 

It is interesting to try to imagine what would 
have been the, result if the Christian Church had 
from the first laid upon positive commandments 
fthe emphasis that it has laid upon the mere nega- 
tions which embody more primitive morality. A 
place in Church ritual was needed for the historic 
repetition of these ; but if in constant repetition 
at her most sacred service, and in the catechism of 
the young, the Church had impressed upon the 
imaginations of her members good things lively 
and affectionate to be done, instead of bad things 
not to be done, we cannot doubt that the moral 
standards of to-day would be different. Would 
they be worse ? 

The duty owing to God and the neighbour 
might have been woven into the warp and woof 
of generations by a Christian version of the Jewish 
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commandments. Monotheism once established, 
the Church, instead of continuing to condemn the 
ancient belief in multiple deities and the magical 
significance of images and of* sacred names, thus 
symbolising the attractions of wickedness to the 
mystification of the ignorant, might have ceased 
to emphasise the old commandment, “ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,” and said 
plainly, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
the same real affection that thou givest to good 
people and good things, and love Him better than 
all these.” And in like manner it might have 
taught, “Thou shalt learn concerning the heart 
and mind and purpose of God by studying the 
life of Jesus Christ.” “ Thou shalt think con- 
stantly of God as good and the author of all 
good.” “ Thou shalt set apart one day in seven 
as a festival on which especially to exemplify God’s 
love to man.” “ Thou shalt honour thy father 
and thy mother by making their wisdom thy 
starting-place and not thy goal.” “ Thou shalt 
forgive thy neighbour when he sins against thee, 
yea, unto seventy times seven.” “ Thou shalt 
always reverence little children, and from youth 
to age do all that in thee li* to make Marriage 
honourable, and thy own home and every other 
happy.” “ Thou sfialt share all thPat thou hast 
with thy needy neighbour.” “ Thou shalt never 
lose an opportunity of saying all thou canst truly 
say in honour ,of thy neighbour.” “ Thou shalt 
help thy neighbour to obtain all that he may of 
the goods of this world and rejoice in his joy.” . 

If to some such commandments as these our 
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race had for centuries responded with daily praryfirs 
for the grace of performance, can any one suppose 
that more bj^sphemies, more murders, more 
robberies, more sexual immoralities, more false 
swearing, and more covetousness than we have at 
present would have resulted ? Crudely as positive 
commandments are here outlined, do they not 
suffice to indicate what might have been done if 
the councils of the Church had used time and 
thought and inspiration to ‘the casting of them 
into the best embodiment that words could give ? 
If the homilies of the Church had been directed to 
the practical application of such positive command- 
ments, would not the Church have been like that 
wise mother who provides pleasant and useful 
occupation for little restless, mischievous hands ? 

There are many other departments of life in 
regard to which we still hear only constant nega- 
tions and fault-finding ; adequate popular positive 
teaching is frequently confined to the subject of 
devotional practices and devotional giving. Of 
course such teaching is of supreme importance 
because there can be no progress, personal or 
corporate, without the personal revelation that is 
best interpreted in moments of conscious worship ; 
but no one can take into consideration the concrete 
life without perceiving that positive activities in 
one direction can never have the highest degree of 
nobility and stability if they are not balanced by 
such other positive activities as may draw forth 
the best possibilities of the whole nature. A man, 
for example, is not a better father because his idea 
of citizenship is merely not to break the laws ; nor 
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is ^.man a better citizen because his only idea of 
industry is not to interrupt other men’s business. 
Rather, a man is a better father because he applies 
himself to the duties of citizenship, and a man is 
a better citizen because he industriously follows 
some occupation of his own# And, in general, the 
more the ways in which a man’s nature positively 
fulfils itself the better will be his fatherhood and his 
citizenship, provided his energiesare rightly directed. 
In the Same way, that man will put the greatest . 
fulness of life into religious habits who puts J:he 
greatest originality and enterprise into his virtues. 
The ethic of the kingdom dqes not proceed upon 
the theory that life is scant. To teach only certain 
things positively and others negatively is to regard 
a man’s energy as a trickling stream, which can 
only be made effective by being carefully directed 
into one, or at most two channels, leaving all 
other natural channels of its outflow to run dry. 
To regard it thus is to fail to comprehend Chris!^ 
tianity, which, if it is anything, is the coming of 
humanity into closer connection with the Source 
of abounding life. 

Even now, whep the science of pedagogy has 
given us the kindergarten, T/9'hen the science of 
hygiene has taught ps that hearty toil and hearty 
sport, eating with relish and sleeping soundly, are 
of more avail for health and physical morality 
than all virtues of omission, how very little do the 
champions of orthodox Christian morality apply 
the deep principle that at the very root of Chris- 
tianity divides it from all primitive moralities ! 
Christianity proclaimed, “ Thou shalt,” in lieu of 
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“Thou shdlt not.” Life is a positive outjUftw 
whose character defines its form. It is only in the 
artificial that \je get beauty by choppiug away. 

For example, wb hear nowadays very much 
about the fact that the Church has a higher ideal 
of marriage than th» world ; marriage with a 
deceased wife’a sister and marriage of divorced 
persons are condemned ; but how very little do 
we hear from the pulpit of the ideal marriage, of 
the positive benefits of the 'sort of love required 
for.it, of the joy with which every boy and girl 
should look forward to, and prepare for, this 
aspect of life ! Ho^ little do we hear of the ideal 
relations that should exist between all men and 
women in order that the young may grow up in a 
social and economic atmosphere fin which this ideal 
love may freely develop. To what extent is the 
great and riveting theme which enthrals the 
^oung-; — and all men as long as the heart is young 
— in lyric and drama, and is the heart of modern 
fiction — to what extent is this theme developed by 
the Church into the positive glory of Christian 
life ? If individual preachers hesitate to approach 
this sacred subject it is evidently because they have 
not been taught in'what way this may and ought 
to be done. We cannot suppose that it is beyond 
the wisdom *of applied theology, beyond the in- 
spiration that waits upon the prayer and holy 
enterprise of the corporate religious mind, to 
devise how it may be done. If all this is not 
done the warmest imagery of the youthful heart 
is left a fallow field, and in the very centre of living 
Christian orthodoxy there is a great sin of omission, 
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gne^ter in God’s sight, may be, than any of those 
sins of commission on the stage, in the press, and in 
private life, which we are all so ready to denounce. 

Christianity from the first 5et affirmation of the 
righteous life over against the current moral 
negations of our Lord’s day ; and looking 
through the length and breadth, of our know- 
ledge we realise that this is always the characteristic 
that expresses the distinction between the abound- 
ing life of the mone advanced type and the- 
simpler life of a less developed type. As physical 
life comes on in the scale of development it 
depends very much less upo^ “ thou shalt not,” 
Thus, man, if he does not get one sort of food , 
eats another ; if he does not get one sort of 
climate he lives in another ; he can adapt to his 
use what appears destructive. But nearly all the 
animals that we call lower than man are dependent 
upon many more negations ; if they are gramini- 
vorous they cannot eat flesh ; if they are accustomed 
to heat they cannot live in cold. There seems to 
be something akin to this in the moral sphere, so 
that, while for a little child or a dog what they do 
or do not do is |ill-important, it is a common 
saying about well -developed* characters ‘that it 
matters less what tjyey do than how they do it. 
Thus, we are all accustomed to <he idea that 
criminal law does not touch the life of a mature 
and healthy character. We do not estimate such 
an one by the fact that he does not commit murder 
or' does not steal. We speak of men being little 
or great, insignificant or important, according to 
the degree of strength and persistence that they 
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have or have not shown in any virtuous positive 
activity. Beyond strength and persistence, we 
require in any complex endeavour that men should 
show enterprise — that is, energy in pushing on 
with new combinations of thought and activity to 
ends which cannot bp entirely foreseen ; and the 
1)est thing we^can say of any man with persistence 
and enterprise is that he is original, that there is 
some quality in his enterprise that is more than a 
new combination of methods previously tried, a 
subtile something all his own. 

If, therefore, Christianity was something new 
in the world, something better and higher than 
had been before, it* stands to reason that it must 
have differed from other religions chiefly in the 
stimulus and inspiration it gaye to positive good 
of all sorts, to the strength that it gave to the 
purpose of rpen who were artists in the living 
material of humanity, endeavouring to bring about 
in men health and beauty and genius and love, to 
the force it gave to the enterprise with which 
they carried out their purpose and the originality 
of their work. 

Long ago men thought that if God wanted any- 
thing* to be done* in this wo'rld He would reveal 
an exact ’pattern for the work. We know the 
tradition of the tabernacle,* how everything was 
done according to the pattern revealed to Moses 
on the mount. We know the tradition of the 
translation of the Septuagint, how seventy men 
were supposed to have been shut up in separate 
cells, and each to have completed an identical 
translation by divine inspiration. But we have 
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disj^overed that these stories were simply efforts 
to insist that God worked as men thought He 
ought, employing mechanical purpose toward 
humanity, and we have discovered that God does 
not work in that way. What maps of the world 
were given to the Galileai] fishermen to guide 
their conquest of it ? What details of their plan 
of campaign ? What definite instruction as to 
even the beginning of their operations, when, 
stunned gnd broken Uy the collapse of all their . 
worldly hopes, they were obliged to build up a 
new life for themselves and others on the ruins 
of their own fond expectations ? We have the 
record of certain commands^ — such as, e,g»y to 
cry everywhere that the Kingdom of heaven was 
at hand, to accept; the kindness that those who 
welcomed the cry would show, to accept the anger 
and violence that it is in the nature, of most men 
to deal out to those who interfere with their 
prejudices and preoccupations, the command not* 
to prepare their defence because it would be given 
them to know what to say only in the hour of 
need. Such simple expressions of the principles 
on which they must act, together with the inward, 
wordless stimulus of fhe new life,»sent them fdfward. 
The how and the where and .the when of their 
response to the need of the world wasr determined 
by their own initiative, just as the subjugation of 
the field, just as the establishment of order with 
freedom in civic institutions, has been left to the 
age-long initiative of mankind. The hesitation 
and divergence of the apostles upon essential 
matters proves how much was left to their own 
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religious genius. What seems to have distinguished 
the Christian apostle was not a more detailed 
knowledge of God’s whole plan of salvation, but 
a more perfect hafmony of individual spirit with 
the divine Spirit, the consequent enrichment of the 
mystic vision of love #nd order and beauty, and a 
clearer intimation of its application to each hour 
and circumstance. 

If we believe in human immortality. It seems to 
me simplest to believe that»this enrichment of the 
mystic vision, this more perfect harmony of the 
individual human will with the divine, arose not 
only from the revelation of the divine nature in 
the historic Jesus — a revelation at the time very 
dimly understood — but from communion, not of 
course verbal or pictorial, with the risen Christ, 
and also from communion — wordless also, felt 
rather than understood — with those others, living 
and dying, who had received the same fresh im- 
pulse of life. Personally, I find it impossible to 
believe that, for example, the soul of St. Stephen 
after his martyrdom did not continue to exercise 
some mediatory power between the will of God 
and the human understanding of his brethren. 
Wherever a hum^ soul may find its next field of 
activity, its power of thoight cannot be more 
restricted of less forceful than it was in this world. 
But with regard to the inspiration which the 
Christian receives from the divine Spirit focused 
in the risen Christ, brought nearer to our level by 
every intense missionary soul that enters the un- 
seen, I cannot see that we have the slightest evidence 
to prove that this inspiration comes to us in any 
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concrete tr.anslation. The utmost activity of trial 
and error, of meditation, of enterprise and initia- 
tion, is required of us before the ins^ation can be 
translated into concrete life. • St. Taul’s “ Then 
shall I know even as also I have been known,” 
“ that I may apprehend th^t for which also I was 
apprehended,” suggest the necessgry questioning 
attitude of the human mind towards the mystic 
vision. Only by trying and failing and trying 
again can mankind push forward in any quest,, 
acquiring thus more and more fully at every step 
the attributes of life — humility, persistence in enter- 
prise, and originality ; and Christianity, if it is the 
fullest life, must obey the same law. 

Why are we commonplace ? Why is our 
piety stereotyped .L Why do our alms-deeds follow 
one another in barren conformity .? Because our 
religious spontaneity is wrapped . in a napkin, 
buried in the ground. We are half dead from 
fear of a hard God ; we are afraid of high failure* 
and imagine God is better pleased with the low, 
paltry success of giving Him back the life He 
gave us untainted by error or folly or failure, 
without gain — without newness or novelty of 
personal life to delig?it God, wiAout the multiplied 
product of spiritual enterprise. If the gospel 
teaches us anything it is that God Is guarantor 
for all the human effort that makes for good of 
any sort, however great its apparent failure. The 
gates of hell shall not prevail against what is good, 
because the overcoming of evil is the contest of 
God ; God cannot be God without rising victor 
out of contest. The Incarnation is the guarantee 
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of the triumph of all earthly good, .just ^s*the 
living God is the assurance of , the triumph of 
universal good. To believe that human progress 
toward order and freedom, to believe that Christian 
progress toward the higher realisation of these, can 
at any time be wiped ©ut by a relapse into barbarism 
or paganism,, is not compatible with Christian 
faith. 

The belief which the early Church in some way 
derived from Jesus was that the Kingdom of God 
and Christ was coming to them, coming upon 
them, by the force of God. Hence the burden of 
responsibility for was not on them ; this burden 
would have crushed them. Their part was to 
make all who would receive the Kingdom fit for 
its coming; and their whole aativities were set free 
to perform this work, because not only was God 
in Christ working in them, .but God in Christ 
was coming toward them to establish with power 
what they proclaimed. 

The whole body of Christian doctrine must 
stand or fall on the essential truth or untruth of 
this doctrine. If the responsibility of bringing 
Christ as a reigning power ^ the world is man’s, 
if man have anything more to do than prepare 
earth with joyful certainty /or the Kingdom that 
is coming from heaven, the expectation which Jesus 
implanted in the Christian society is essentially 
untrue. Time and method may have been mis- 
understood, but if in any real sense this expecta- 
tion was correct it means that God in Christ comes 
to mankind, not that mankind travels painfully to 
a far country to find God. “Let your loins be 
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'gir(jed and ,your lights burning, and ye your^lves 
Tike unto men that wait for their Lord/’ “ The 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh.” “ Behold I 
come quickly.” 

I have been arguing that increasing fitness for 
the Kingdom involves increasing establishment of 
the environing conditions of the Kingdom, that 
the coming is therefore a process, not a crisis ; but 
what I would fix our minds on here is that the 
Kingdom* is something »that comes toward us from 
the unseen God, and that the power by which it 
moves is God’s. That is the sufficient warrant 
and encouragement for enterprise, ceaseless activity 
and originality in all those efforts that shall make 
men fit to abide in that day. 

I do not thinki we can doubt that whatever 
makes for fulness of life is preparation for the 
Kingdom. The religious world-soul has always 
demanded of its saviours the healing of the sick, 
the feeding of the hungry, the blossoming of the* 
desert, the exaltation of the good and wise, the 
defeat of oppression. In that age of illumination 
when what we call our Christian civilisation had its 
birth in pagan decadence, the soul of the Church 
certainly postulated all these elements in the 
Christ - life. The question as to whether the 
marvellous works ascribed to Jesus 'v^ere fact or 
myth does not touch the undoubted truth that 
they were not only a vivid summary of just what 
the whole ancient world had required as salvation, 
but were a perfect epitome of all that science has 
achieved, or promises to achieve, for the world, and 
of all that mysticism proclaims to be divine. If, 
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then, we ^re to believe that God is a fait|jful 
Creator, that He is the instructor of men m air 
their aspirations, that He taught them to aspire 
as an eagle teSches*its young, stirring yp the nest 
and casting them out, hovering over them on the 
watch, swooping uncjer to bear them up when 
they fall — if {his is our conception of God we 
shall be safe, I think, in believing that that which 
the world-soul in its aspiration constantly esteems 
to be essential to human saivation is essential to it. 

I believe that the activities of the Jesus of the 
Gospel story are the activities of God in the world, 
and that just in so far as men engage in them they 
are inspired and inwrought by God in Christ, but * 
I do not believe that anything actually happened 
to our Lord, or by His power, which is not a 
promise for the future condition and power of 
mankind. , 

To make men fit for the coming Kingdom 
•their bodies and minds must march together in a 
common progress, and the mental and physical 
environment must be that which responds to the 
progressive life. Salvation is never static, never 
uniform ; it is the progressive revelation of God 
who ill His relatit)n to creafion is the force that 
makes for exuberance of life. 




.CHAPTER XVIII 

CHRISTIAN UNITY 


We assume in the universe a unity of purpose. • 

Hence we assume that things and persons sharing a common nature have a 
community of origin and destiny. 

Analysis of the nature of the unity possible to persons. 

Illustrated in the low form of unity possible to devils — t.e. the unconscious 
and involuntary unity of centres of a common life, which all receive and 
emit similar impulses. The devil, being degenerate, tends to greater same- 
ness with his fellows and to incapacity for conscious union. 

All Christians necessarily have the lower degree of involuntary and uncon- 
scious union with each other, for they receive and transmit similar im- 
pulses j but the higher degree of union, conscious and voluntary, with some 
outward organisation, is necessary for efficiency. 

The Christian life teiyls to ever greater variety and ever closer union. 

Christendom has always recognised need of union. 

Three epochs in history of Christendom : — 

• {a) That of embryonic and unrecognised divergence. 

{b) That of the use of constraint to suppress divergence. 

(r) That of recognised divergence and lack of voluntary union. 

The achievement of voluntary union with adequate scope for variety still lies 
before the Church. 

The “ things of God ” thus demanding the greatest distinction and closest 
union in men, we may find an explanation of Christian disunion in our 
mistaken conception of “ the things of Gjpd ” for which religious parties 
fight. * • 

Looking impartially, we can usually see that in such controversy God is on 
both sides, while He can only identify Hijnself fully with that divine ideal 
of right embodi^ in the life of Jesus and with the coming Kingdom which 
is its fulfilment. 

In so far as we can discover and practise the righteousness that belongs to 
that Kingdom we shall realise the real unity in diversity of all faithful 
men. 

Misinterpreting “ the things of God,” we have missed the significance of the 
Cross, not seeing that to suffer with the world has always been the glory 
of God. 

A religion and civilisation concentrated on the defence of a good already 
attained were bound to be opposed to a forward-looking Christ, 
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Peter, wishing earthly power and honour for his Lord, was in effect desiring 
t^ see Him tajice sides in the current clash of right and wrong. 

Jesus stood for the faith that the taint of evil was over all the current world, 
that hope lay in the coming of the perfect reign of God. In compelling 
His crucifixion He attested this faith by His death. 

We are therefore bound to believe that God sides with 'an ideal righteousness 
just beyond our sight, which all men alike fail to reach, whence the folly 
of judgment and condemnation among men is evident ; we see also that 
God shows Himself in Jesus as abiding most with those who suffer most 
under His own gift of freedom, those who are condemned and outcast by 
a world itself condemned by God but not cast out from God, 

The outlook on the Kingdom implies that no reverse can come to any insti- 
tution except from its own inward evil. It follows that it is useless to 
fight against a menacing force ; internal reform is the only safeguard. 
Further, if we realise that God suffers with those whom we condemn or 
ostracise of punish, we must, at the expense of our own rights and dignity, 
find some other way of winning them. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CHRISTIAN ‘unity 

We have seen reason to believe the universe to be 
a unity in a deeper ^nse than our empirical know- 
ledge proclaims, because we believe it to be the 
outcome of one divine purpose, and to be tending 
to the fulfilment of that one puVpose. Because of 
this purpose every class of things or persons must 
have unity both of origin and destiny. For 
instance, even devils, if there be devils, must have 
Bfetween themselves a kind of unity. Having 
made the choice, “ Evil, be thou my good,” the 
creature is ipso facto in union with all other 
creatures who have made the same choice. The 
common purpose to make nvil as effective as 
possible would be* the uniting telepathic bond 
without will to unite or consciousness of union. 
The universe* is one ; the existence of every new 
centre of spontaneous good or evil probably sets 
in motion forces which intensify good or evil in 
all other centres sensitive to them. We may con- 
ceive that such a union of devils would more 
quickly bring about the disintegration of each 
devil’s spiritual personality, thus setting free the 
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life*tenergy 4hat came from God to join the latent 
energy of the universe and so work its way up 
again. We may picture this as God’s way of 
permitting devils to resist His will while they 
subserve it, observing that the devils’ will is thus 
working under the same universal law as the godly 
will must work. « 

But the godly will is ex hypothesi the channel 
of fuller life and therefore tends to ever greater 
and greafer variety, and at the same time to ever 
closer unity, while the devils’ will must, by t,he 
same law, tend to greater sameness and greater 
separation. , 

I argued in an earlier chapter that all along the 
line of evolution progress is toward greater differ- 
ence and closer Union until in man we get a 
passion for conscious and voluntary union with 
other spirits, and an intellectual thirst for unity in 
all things ; and that this passion attains its greatest 
height in persons who attain to the greatest dis(- 
tinction and difference from all other persons, there 
being much greater difference between men of 
genius — even if the genius be for sainthood — than 
there is between children or rustics or the feeble- 
minded. Conversely, as we descend in tKe scale 
of things, we find that the lower the form of life 
the less complex its difference and t'ne fewer the 
points of union with its kind. We see the same 
thing in deviations from the normal that reach 
the point of degeneracy. Degeneracy in species 
means loss of function and vitality. The degene- 
rate human individual shows no great difference 
from his fellow-degenerates, but tends to be self- 
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•centred, odd, and solitary. The moAl degftiferate 
ceases to be capable of great desire for conscious 
union. If cievils^had such a desire, like Milton’s 
bad angels, they would not be devils at all. We 
must all hope that it is impossible for human 
nature ever to degerfferate in immortal life beyond 
recovery, but* I have introduced this hypothetical 
union of devils to illustrate two things ; first, that 
free and conscious spirits must be in union^with those 
of their own class because they emit the same im- 
pulses and are sensitive only to the same waves of 
energy, and I would call attention to the fact that 
this is the least degree of unity of which humanity 
is capable ; secondly, that because we cannot con- 
ceive in the case of devils of any closer union than 
this, we find it impossible to conceive of dis- 
tinctions among them ; by the analogy of all 
things we knfiw we must belieVe that devilishness 
would tend to sameness of nature, and to freak 
rather than purpose in activity.' 

To be a Christian in any sense must be to be 
in union with other Christians, whether the union 
be conscious and voluntary or not. Elijah, in the 
Bible .story, was ^ certainly united with all the 
worshippers of Jahweh although he felt himself to 
be alone ; bpt this union was not so effective as if 
it had been conscious, and when it became conscious 
it was yet only an inner union, not so effective as 
if outward union had been voluntarily sought. 

The common Christian purpose — to make men 
fit for the reign of God as foretold by Jesus, can 

^ This seems to be the character that Dante represents in his devils, and 
few have brougjht so great a power of mind to the subject. 
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be nfost efFeetually carried out only when Christian* 
unity is both conscious and voluntary, inward and 
outward. Its basis of power is gentleness as 
opposed to the fighting spirit ; its method is per- 
sonal initiative as opposed to mechanical obedience. 
If service be spontaneous, and no power, physical 
or moral, be brought to bear to enforce certain 
sorts of spontaneity and suppress others, variety 
and ever greater variety must result. If this be 
not consonant with the fruest and most vital unity 
which humanity can know then Christianity jis 
divided against itself and cannot stand. 

So far in history we have had three epochs in 
Christendom : the first, of embryonic and unrecog- 
nised divergence ; the second, of the use of con- 
straint, physical and* moral, to suppress divergence ; 
the third, of recognised divergence and lack of 
conscious and volurttary union. The problem of 
achieving conscious and voluntary union with 
adequate scope for variety still lies before the* 
Church. 

We have seen that degeneracy tends to same- 
ness and conscious isolation ; that the higher the 
human spirit rises in.the scale of being the more it 
develops personal distinction and closest fellow- 
ship. We are therefore bound to suppose that 
personal distinction and union belong especially to 
what may be called “ the things of God,” and if 
we consider the causes of religious disunion among 
Christians we shall perhaps find that they chiefly 
arise from a mistaken conception of what the 
things of God among us really are. 

It is a necessity of human nature tq^ be social. 
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^People naturally group themselves round le|ders 
of thought ; the groupings become* hereditary ; 
the central thought of the group, becomes but- 
tressed by idfeas which harmoni&e witk it, and thus 
i body of opinion grows with the growth of the 
party or sect. Religious controversy is always 
concerned with the honour of God. Each side is, 
in its own estimation, the “ host of the Lord,” 
contending for His truth. His person. His govern- 
ment, as for a divine banner. 

Mr. Balfour has lately said that religion con- 
sists in the belief that God takes sides in the world. 
We must conceive of God as taking the part of 
right against wroflg, not of man against man ; 
for it is worthy of note that, while all religious 
differences involve each party, believing that God 
is with them and against their opponents, the un- 
biased observer, removed from the heat of contro- 
versy, can often see a higher right in which both 
•conceptions of right so bitterly fought for have 
their share. 

It is evident that the Kingdom of God, with 
whose advent Jesus identified His own future, 
must be the right with which God fully identifies 
Himself, manifested in ouf concrete life ; and 
although, while the Kingdom tarries, we can only 
see this divine ideal less and less dimly, never 
clearly, the historic life of Jesus must be the germ 
of the righteousness that will subsumq the differ- 
ences of faithful men. Our knowledge of it must 
be the searchlight by which we may examine the 
complexity of things to discover, as nearly as we 
may, God’s side. 
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Perhaps the most hopeful line of inquiry will 
be found in tfte deeper consideration of the contrast ' 
our Lord draws between the things of God and 
the things of men. When Peter was offended 
at the thought that God should have close connec- 
tion with disgrace and torture, shame and death, 
he was contending for God’s honour, God’s 
righteousness. Just as the priests and lawyers 
of the nation rejected Jesus because His claim 
to be Messiah seemed to,them to reflect dishonour 
upon the living God, so Peter, although more 
advanced than they, having seen the simplicity of 
humble life to be the first stage of Messianic 
dignity, still felt that this forecast of the Cross 
profaned the God of Israel, in whose eternal pur- 
pose Messiah camq. The thought that God 
always suffered in the world in this way had not 
come to him. We have not lost this idea of 
Peter’s ; it dominates us still ; we still think we 
have to defend God’s honour according to our low, 
ideas of what is honourable, and we have there- 
fore taken the Cross out of its setting in the whole 
progress of human effort toward right and truth. 
While acknowledging it to be a part of God’s 
eternal purpose, we ‘are apt to isolate it*from 
other human events in order to glorify it. We 
are too much inclined to regard it, on. its human 
side, as a mere miscarriage of human justice, the 
outcome of a false and dead religion. But, do 
what we will, we cannot get away from the fact 
that the religion and the civilisation that turned 
their swords against the concrete revelation of God 
in Christ were the purest religion and the best. 
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civilisation the world had yet known, and we are 
not so far in advance of these now. What ‘c&uld 
the world show finer in its time than the mono- 
theism of the Jews and the puiity of their ideals, 
personal and social ? What could it show more 
widely humane than the broad administrative 
principle of the Ronian Empire, that the prejudices 
and passions oT a subject people should be humoured 
on occasion, even at the expense of justice to the 
individual ? 

Religion and civilisation at their test were 
bound to be in opposition to Jesus, because they 
concentrated themselves on the defence of the 
good already revealed, already attained. What 
they feared was a relapse into some worse con- 
dition. Jesus impersonated the faith that man 
and his paltry attainments, Tying in the hollow 
of God’s hand, was offered a glorious future in 
return for a paltry past. What else is repentance 
but the voluntary yielding of the past in exchange 
for a God- given future? The repentance that 
Jesus demanded was religious, political, social, as 
well as personal. The representatives of religious 
and civil power behaved like the children of a 
king •who should refuse to ‘lay down some toys 
already theirs and leave their nursery for richer 
delights, under the impression that if they did so 
they would lose all they possessed, while their 
lives and all they had depended upon the paternal 
benevolence which they mistrusted. 

Peter wanted to see Jesus taking sides with 
some already existing right, terrorising His 
enemies, honoured by all who were well disposed. 
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It is a shallow criticism that assumes that Jesus 
exp^Lted to ftake the Cross first, and afterwards 
to take the things of Peter’s dream or their 
equivalents. He affirms an opposition between 
the things of God and man so violent that man, 
wallowing in his “ things,” is called “ Satan.” He 
says, in effect, “ as the heavens are high above the 
earth my thoughts are higher than your thoughts.” 
It was certainly not a distinction of mere sequence 
— one first, the other after. The two conceptions 
of what it "behoved God’s representative to do were 
wholly opposed. Here we touch, as nearly as 
earth may ever touch, the eternal distinction of 
right and wrong. It is an opposition that in its 
depths contains the whole truth about God’s rela- 
tion to man that we can know, and thus subsumes 
all minor religious oppositions. 

Our Lord’s proclamation of the Kingdom was 
the keenest criticism' of all current human institu- 
tions. By it they were all weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting, and all who were involved in 
them partook of their imperfections. The taint of 
evil was over everything ; nothing escaped it ; those 
who looked forward to the Kingdom were to be 
always repenting — i.c. always n^aking fresh - be- 
ginnings. This insistence upon repentance, this 
foretelling that the cufrent world must«pass, com- 
prehended all men alike, as St. Paul said, “ under 
sin.” But we have hackneyed St. Paul’s graphic 
terms, and can perhaps make it clearer to our- 
selves if we say that Jesus evidently thought that 
the world in its badness was a unity ; the taint of 
evil in it was over everything. “ He that hateth 
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his brother in his heart the same is a murderer.’^ 
Rut if the brother is so evil that the coinparatively 
righteous man must hate him, is the hater good ? 
It seems to* me .that the proclamation of' the 
Kingdom implies that in that case the taint of 
the brother’s sin is over the hater, because 
the standard that is set up for the Christian 
penitent is one which condemns both hatred and 
judgment of the brother. The eternal distinction 
between right and wrong is, in the tainted environ- 
ment of the world, only reflected in a relative 
difference ; all effort after righteousness, private 
and public, is partly bad while it is relatively good, 
and the only hope hes in exchanging the past for 
a better, God-given future — in the coming of the 
perfect reign of God. 

What, then, was the side which Jesus repre- 
sented God as taking in the world ? Does He 
not show God as taking the side of an ideal 
sighteousness just beyond our, sight, just out of 
our reach ? Does He not show that as all men 
fail of that righteousness, God still abides with 
those who suffer most from His own gift of 
freedom, the sick and sinful and sorry, and 
with •those who. are condfemned and outcast 
from a religious and civilised world itself more 
deeply condemned, but ncJt outcast, by God, 
and that God abides most with those who love 
these ? 

Jesus is represented as compelling His own 
crucifixion, submitting to it without resistance as 
part of the government of the current world. He 
criticises the Jews as being only relatively more 
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sinful in their action than the Roman governor, 
and^e prays for His executioners as not knowingf 
the wrong they did. This is the prayer of one 
who had been long accustomed to make excuses 
to himself for the perpetrators of the many 
cruelties that were the frequent wayside sights of 
the day. No man could lo^e men as Jesus did 
without seeing the confusion of go6d and evil in 
thought, feeling, and circumstance that animated 
all the men He was accustomed to meet. There 
can be no* doubt of the truth of the old theological ' 
doctrine that the Cross was the condemnation ®f 
an error and a sin common to humanity. Seeing 
that the best was bad, it was natural to the human 
heart of Jesus to take His stand in this world 
with the most condemned, with the most cruelly 
punished. What then ! does it not behove the 
criminal, the heretic, to suffer at the hands of 
society ? at the haiids of the Churc'h ? That is 
a very large question, one that involves all socia^ 
science ; but one thing the Cross of Christ makes 
clear — that it behoves God to suffer with all 
sinners. How else could it be How could 
God give freedom and shirk the consequences? 
What the Cross says in effect,, in answer ^to all 
our judgments of condemnation, is, “Let him 
who is without sin among you condenyi.” But if, 
being sinful, you must punish, be sure that God 
is suffering with those you punish. It is He who 
suffers most under your attempts of good govern- 
ment, even though He nerves your arm to make 
the attempt — and this ought more especially to 
modify ecclesiastical contests. 
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If we approach this Divine attitude in another 
way its necessity will again be apparent. Tfeke 
the case of a mother who hears that her little 
child has injured itself. Her. only desire is to 
have the child in her arms, to nurse it night and 
day. To be kept away would be agony ; as long 
as the child suffers ner only possible joy is to 
minister to th% sufferer. “ Poor joy !” one may 
say ; but if something held her back the breaking 
of the barrier would be a fierce delight. Or think 
of a father whose dear son Iiad brought u*pon him- 
self disgrace. His chief desire is to identify 
himself with the lad, to work with him to wipe 
out the stain. If any circumstance were to with- 
hold him from this, how eagerly would he dash 
it aside ! 

If we, being evil, feel this, how much more 
God ! If God loved the world enough to permit 
wrong in order to obtain free* righteousness, how 
deep must be His love ! With all wrongdoers 
and with all sufferers He must abide ; it must be 
His joy to identify himself with the sinful till the 
sin is lost in its opposite virtue, or, possibly, until 
the personality disintegrate and consciousness cease. 
He must hold eyery sufferar to His breast till 
the pain is relieved. Mr. Temple’s very striking 
aphorism, V Heaven is the Cross,” graphically 
depicts the intense joy of God in identifying 
himself with all the conscious grief that His gift 
of freedom has entailed. 

Jesus, whose love for the unfortunate and sinful 
so impressed His little following that they made 
the whole wide world in all subsequent ages ring 
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with it — ^Jesus had constantly seen many heart- 
rending sights — disease, cruelty, misery of all 
sorts, and the tortures of would-be justice — in the 
Palestine of that day. Society then was not so 
clever at hiding them as it is now. The respect- 
able and righteous learnt to^pass by with averted 
eyes, probably because they could not otherwise 
have carried out their ordinary duties. But Jesus 
would have no share in that sort of respectability. 
He had /lo choice but to tear it to shreds. In^ 
compelling His own crucifixion He proclaimed in ‘ 
the strongest way that not with the relatively 
righteous, but with sinners, — not with the victors 
of religious controversy, but the victims, — 
not with the solvent, but with the bankrupt. His 
sympathy lay. Let our legalism, our dogmatism, 
make what it will of it, that is the tenor of the 
gospel, that is the li^ht of the Cross. 

If the crucifixion of Jesus represented the age- 
long effort of man, to defend his divine heritage 
his place, his nation, or the world-civilisation, 
against all menace, Jesus, in accepting that cruci- 
fixion, stood for the faith that God is guarantor 
for the future — and belief in a Father-God 
power to bring abcfUt His Kingdom necessitates 
this confidence, — then it follows jthat we must 
learn from the CrosS of Christ that* no reverse 
can come to what is really good, for good is of 
God, and is upheld by the power that upholds the 
universe and that is bringing about the reign of 
God on earth. If, then, there is danger to any 
particular religion, or state, or civilisation, it is 
because there is something bad in its very con- 
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sjtitution, and hope lies, not in fighting that w^ich 
menaces, but in radical improvement. 

Further, if we believe that God suffers with 
those we condentn or ostracise or punish, we 
shall be sure that we must find some other solu- 
tion to our problems of government. At the 
expense of ou^ own rights or our own dignity we 
must find another way of winning them, even as 
He in Christ has won us. And we may be quite 
sure that in winning them they will also win us. 

To sum up. In the long process of evolution 
the only side we can suppose God to have taken 
is that involved in guiding life into higher forms 
through the normal development of health and 
strength, beauty and wisdom ; and we note, when 
humanity is reached, the human heart instinctively 
feels that God takes the side of the poor and 
suffering. In exact counterpart of this we find in 
the manifestation of God’s character in our Lord 
5esus Christ that His activities were directed 
towards health and sanity and the supply of the 
normal needs of healthy life, that the poor and 
the suffering and the ignorant were His first care : 
and He adds to what evolution teaches us, to what 
the in*fetinct of the heart teacTies us, that it is with 
sinners also that God takes sides. 

What we need to realise is that while the King- 
dom tarries there will always be something that 
good men think wrong that is right, always 
something that they think right that is wrong, and 
that progress for us can only consist in learning 
more and more perfectly to rely on the Power of 
Love which is God, 




CHAPTER XIX 

PAIN AND PUNISHMENT 

Assuming a psychic life, latent^or developed, in all organic things, capacity 
for suffering exists only with the development of consciousness, and is 
proportioned to tlae degree In which consciousness is developed. 

Possibility of physical failure we share with animals and plants j moral and 
mental failure belong to intelligent life alone. 

A failing organism may transmit life, but that life will be in some degree 
degenerate. ^ 

- WThus, individual life can proceed to higher and higher forms, or it may 
diverge and deterioiate — a process fraught with pain. 

Such pain is clearly a danger signal. It cannot be regarded as punishment, 
because it always falls heavily on the innocent. 

The suffering of sympathy is the highest type of suffering, and with degeneracy 
the power to sympathise frows less. 

Sympathy, being characteristic of the finest and most sensitive natures, 
involves the keenest suffering. Hence such suffering cannot be disciplinary. 
Were it so, we could not believe that God suffers ; and did He not suffer 
He would not be the Christian God. • 

We thus cannot regard suffering as God’s punishment of the evil or His 
discipline of the good. 

We are driven to bflieve God permits sin, though He does not ordain it j the 
same seems true of sufferiug, which is the product of sin. 

^oncerving our present existence as but a stage in an immortal progress, we 
cannot regard it, even as a ‘<Uge, as perfeclSy exhibiting the will of God. 
Rather, all creation, free within its limits, is only learning to conform to 
God’s will, an»l is not always doing its best to learn. 

Hence we conceive of God as neither ordaining sin nor suffering, but as ordain- 
ing freedom to do right or wrong j and in thus ordaining He aqcepts the 
greatest share of any suffering that may flow from it for the sake of our 
attaining to free co-operation with His will. 

While Ml is thus impossibly to think God ^irdains punishment, yet punish- 
ment exists in the numbing degeneracy that overtakes the misdirected life 
when it refuses to accept the warning of pain. 

Neither from thg teaching of our Lord not’ from the trend of our experience 
have wc any assurance that all such erring personalities shall ultimately 
be saved j but our conception of creative purpose makes it necessary to 
believe that even if the individual mind finally disintegrate, it will be 
reabsorbed into the created life-force, to rise again through personality to 
union with God. 

As things are, the return to the normal onward path of every erring soul is 
possible by faith in God’s re-creative power. 
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PAIN AND PIJNISHMENT 

I THINK we shall all admit that capacity for suf- 
fering — i.e. pain of any sort — only exists with the 
development of cdisciousness, and only according 
to the degree in which consciousness is developed. 
But below the stage of consciousness we see that 
when there is any deviation from the normal, either 
in the living thing or in its environment, processes 
of failure set in, producing either premature death 
l»r deformity or disease. An . unhealthy tree may 
be stunted in its youth and deformed by blight 
and fungi. In conscious life exactly the same 
thing happens, and produces physical pain. In 
intelligent life we have two distinct varieties of 
failure, one of which we call* moral and the other 
mental, as well as the physical which we share 
with the 9nimals and plants. Where there is 
failure life may be transmitted, but it is to some 
degree a degenerate life. 

To me it seems that all this points to the fact 
that there are two directions in which life can travel : 
the one leads on in the direction of its first impulse, 
and through higher development to development 
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again^ higher ; the other turns from the straigl^t 
direction, diverging at first very gradually, but 
diverging more rapidly the farther it goes, until 
it reaches a point where it is no longer possible 
to regard the path as leading forward from the 
starting-point because it is in fact leading back- 
ward. The individual life that continues on the 
diverging path loses its individuality and com- 
plexity more and more, and where life is con- 
scious, and above all where it is self-conscious, the 
resulting moral, mental, and physical degeneracy 
is fraught with pain. Pain is clearly the danger 
signal here, the angel standing in the path to warn 
back life to its normal channel ; and the reason 
it is impossible to consider pain a punishment is 
because it falls more heavily upon the innocent, by 
unconscious assimilation of the taint by inheritance 
or association, or through his powers of affection 
and sympathy. It is, I think, the numbing 
degeneracy itself that we must regard as punish* 
ment. But all pain "is a by-product of degeneracy, 
and is an absolute evil though a relative good. 
But we must emphasise that in all cases the pain 
associated with degeneracy falls upon the innocent. 
There is the taint of association, the pain of 
sympathy, and the pain of injury deliberately 
inflicted on the innoceht. • 

It would appear that the suffering of sympathy 
is the highest type of suffering, that which is most 
consonant with progress, because as degeneracy 
increases the power to sympathise grows less and 
less. By “ sympathy ’’ I do not here mean horror 
at the thought of pain, but the fellow-feeling that 
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not afraid of the thought of pain, and that goes 
out as a pure energy of help. We all agree •that 
where this true sympathy is found in animals or 
in human Mves jthat seem otherwise degraded, 
..ippearances are so far fallacious ; it b the one’ 
attribute that seems to redeem the meanest life, a 
quality we can almost worship that inheres in 
natures outwardly very low. On the other hand, 
when •anything reveals the capacity for true 
sympathy to be lacking in men who appear 
•Otherwise suparior, we recognise a deep-seated 
dfegeneracy. 

As sympathy is characteristic of the highest 
and most sensitive natures, it involves the keenest 
suffering, suffering being always proportioned to 
the power of the nature to suffer. It follows that 
suffering cannot exist for the discipline of the 
sufferer. If^it were so we could not believe that 
God suffers. If God suffers ‘not, our Lord is no 
revelation of Him, nor is it possible to conceive 
the Creator as having the relation of Father to His 
creation, nor would it be possible for many of us to 
remain theists, for if the Creator be faithful to 
His creatures it must be true that in all their 
afflicftons He is qfflicted ; if •He be not faithful He 
is not the Christian God. 

Suffering, then, most acute when least deserved, 
certainly exists for some other reason than the 
discipline of the sufferer. The Christian cannot 
suppose that his litde fitful dreams of the pain 
of sympathy can be more than a mere suggestion 
to us of what Divine pain must be. If God’s 
is the greatest pain in the universe, it appears 
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foolisfi to go on asserting that God ordains pain 
eithtr fcM- •the punishment of the evil or the 
discipline of the good- 

Let us come to the matter from another point 
of view. Do we believe that God ordains sin ? 
If not, we are bound to admit that He permits 
what He does not ordain. We cannot retain our 
moral sense and suppose that Gocf ordains sin ; 
therefore we are driven to think that in the case 
of sin He permits what He does not ordain ; and 
I do not think in this respect we can^differentiate siA ” 
and the suffering which is its product. (We speak 
thus of God permitting what He does not ordain 
although in abstract thought cwe cannot justify 
the distinction.) 

In our own world sin and suffering are in- 
extricably mixed. Many physical diseases are the 
causes of moral obliquity, just as truly as moral 
obliquity is the caufee of physical disease, and the 
noblest human suffering of which we can conceive 
being that which is invariably caused by sin in the 
object of regard, we must conceive this to be the 
sort of pain that God suffers. His pain is caused 
by the sin of others ; our noblest pain is caused by 
the sin of others ; our minor paips.are inextricably 
mixed up with sin.' And this is just as true if 
for the word “ sin ” i^e substitute a name for the 
same thing that is not religious, and call it “wrong” 
or “ moral defect.” 

Believing in individual immortality we are com- 
pelled to believe that our earthly conditions, whether 

^ 1 am assuming that if our social life were sinless death would never be 
painful or premature and loss would have no sting. 
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good or ev^il, must be regarded as only a stage in a 
progress to .rn eternal joy greater thdn earth can 
ever offer* The pledge of this is our power to 
conceive it, •the unquenchable hope of the indi- 
vidual, and the fact of his defect and mortality, 
all of which, if he be part of a divine purpose, 
point to a further consummation in an immortal 
society whicli even a perfect earth could not 
satisfy.* But I conceive that, though, earth be 
only a stage in a progress, we must, if we* hold 
*fhat it now repl^sents the will of God, be prepared 
td maintain that it is perfect as a stage. This I 
do not consider a tenable belief. 

Professor Jame^s ^ puts the difficulties of the 
view that “ all that is is right ” thus : 

Hardly any one can remain entirely optimistic after 
reading the confession of the murderer at Brockton the 
other day ; how, to get rid of the wife whose continued 
existence bored him, he inveigled lier into a desert spot, 
&hot her four times, and then, as she lay on the ground 
and said to him, “ You didn’t do ft on purpose, did you, 
dear?” replied, ^‘No, I didn’t do it on purpose,” as he 
raised a rock and smashed her skull. Such an occurrence, 
with the mild sentence and self-s^itisfaction of the prisoner, 
is a field for a crop of regrets which one need not take up 
in detSil. . . . judgment of regret calls the murder 
bad. Calling a tiling bad means, if it mean anything at 
all, that the /.hing ought not t <5 be, that something else 
ought to be in its stead. 

But if we must admit anything to exist that is 
not in accordance with the will of God — if my 
telling you a lie to-morrow had better be avoided, 
and still, when to-morrow comes, I being tempted, 

^ The Will to Believe^ pp. 160-1. 
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tell it — then there is no further difficulty in hol4- 
ing^hat all* creation is, within its limits, free, and 
that it is only learning to conform to God’s will as 
you and I are, and that it does ^not always do its 
best, and that consequently there is a vast amount 
yet to be conformed to His will in our terrestrial 
creation, that, as a stage in a progress to a higher 
than earthly life, this present world ’is amiss. 

It appears to me necessary, then, if we would 
believe in. God, to believe that He does not ordain 
suffering any more than He ordains sin. WhaT*^ 
he ordains is freedom — the freedom to do right, 
and be physically sound, and live in his own utter 
joy ; which involves the freedom to do wrong, 
and to be diseased, and to suffer. And in thus 
ordaining He is willing to accept the greatest share 
of the suffering for ‘the sake of the joy set before 
us in attaining to free co-operation with His will. 

Thus it becomes‘"impossible to believe that God 
regards pain as punishment, or ordains punishment. 
But punishment exists in the numbing degeneracy 
that overtakes the life that is not warned by pain 
to turn back to the normal course. We cannot 
conceive of a universe in which the parts should 
behave in any way fhat was d^pimental to the 
whole without either bringing the whole to a 
standstill or becoming themselves negligible. If 
a part in a machine become warped or rough it 
must be taken out and replaced if the machine is 
to continue its work ; and in the development of 
life the degenerate strains must die out or progress 
would cease. We have seen in the fanciftil illus- 
tration of a gardener with power to create a certain 
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form of plant life, that he must at the very outset 
not only liriit it by giving it chkracter,* but 
determine that its failures must prove sterile in 
order that ilS various forms of beauty may have a 
chance to become excellent. If we produce this 
thought into the splj|ere of mind or spirit, regard- 
ing our personalities as individualised mind, we 
must suppose that the result of wrongdoing must 
take tHe shape of sterility of heart and, possibly, 
gradual disint^ration of jhe individual.. 

We mayho^ that this is impossible to humanity, 
that salvation shall be all-embracing, but we must 
admit that neither from the tenor of our Lord’s 
teaching nor from the course of affairs in the world 
have we any such assurance. But our belief in 
creative purpose makes it necessary to believe that 
the final extinction of the individual mind, if it 
takes place, vould be re-absorption into the created 
life-force to rise again through personality to 
^nion with God. 

As things are, all mankind on earth, even the 
most degraded, have an opportunity, by embracing 
the regenerative sympathy of God, to return 
to the normal onward path. The return is to 
be a’ccomplishtdf by faith tn God’s re-creation, 
and the result would be the continued integrity 
of the individual mind, or* as our Lord is repre- 
sented as saying, the self-possession of the soul. 
I do not think there exists any human being, how- 
ever apparently degenerate, to whom this faith 
could not be imparted by the energy and sym- 
pathetic faith of noble souls, if this energy were 
rightly directed. 




CHAPTER XX 

SALVATION BY JOY 

Christipu repentance ought to be a glad thing. 

> is no longer possijjk' for us to supjpuse that God is partial ; His whole 
creation, whether t^grcsaive or retrogra le, must have riis impartial 
fevour. 

Cjod’s purpose being one, the perfection of the earth’y state and the ultimate 
perfection of humanity in a purely spiritual state must be inter-dependent 
parts of that purpose. 

Hence wc need to cultivate both the outward and visible and the inward and 
spiritual departments of life. 

The long process of physical and social evolution points to a future earthly 
state in which the law of God will be written in the heart of man and of 
things. * 

But we cry for something earth can never give, and religious experience 
brings ever stronger assurance that the joys of earth are but steps to a 
more intense unearthly jov. ♦ 

For the regulation of our life we need more explicitly to synthesise the 
^ earthly and the spiritual goals. 

The teaching of Christianity and of science, truly interpreted, seem to 
encourage the belief that every step in an ascending progress brings keener 
consciousness of the inter-dependence of the parts of any whole, and that 
to live immortally unto God must be to live unto aU our fellows and they 
to us. 

Tile thought that conceptions of material perfection anil spiritual perfection 
are incompatible is directly contiadicted^by what we know of the fullest 
spiritual life, which^d be found to best adjust the outward and the spiritual 
in Its purpose. 

If our Lord affirmed a synthesis of bi^h the earthly and the heavenly 
hope, never made before. His eschatology must have been ill understood 
by His hearers. We are yet dazed by its splendour. 

Dante saw that a perfect earth must bt part of God’s scheme. 

To sum up ; 

{a) The Christian doctrine that Jesus must needs, by reason of His 
union with God, accept what befell Him in fulfilling His mission, 
and require His followers to make the same sacrifice, reflects 
the thesis that the Creator is in part “despised and rejected of 
men, a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief” in His 
creation. 


2bS 
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(if) Christian aspiration, “ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,*’ reflects the belief that God designs a free earthly cred- 
^ two ter become, in co-operation with Him, “good.** 

(c) Our belief that mankind is one, making it man’s duty to work for 
humanity present and future, involves the conviction that the 
earthly perfection of the race is part pf everj man’s own salva- 
tion. 

Faith, hope, charity receive an enduring stimulus in the belief that the very 
image, the very life, of God is latent in all things, and is being evoked 
from all things. * 

Because the Christian revelation shows God as opposed to all pain anii 
wrong, and shows Him as suffering in all pain and wrong, the world is 
saved by the joyful realisation that God Himself is its Saviour. 

Christian repentance is the turning from all thought that in God is any 
darkness at all. 



•CHAPTER XX 

SALVATION BY JOY 

CrfRisTiAN repentance ought to be a glad thing. 
The command to it is coupled with the proclama- 
tion that the Kingdom of God is at hand. It is 
the turning from the beggarly elements of our 
dead selves and the expectation of novel gifts 
from God. The true penitdnt turns from bad 
dreams of a hard God to the Divine Love whose 
gentleness sfiall make him * great. The true 
penitent turns, in every department of life, from 
the abnormal to the normal,* and exchanges the 
garment of heaviness for the spirit of praise. 

So far I have been urging that if we believe 
that the Christian’s God created the universe and 
manifested hin^,lf in Christ, we are bound to 
infer His universal favour for ‘all His creatures. 
It iS^no longer possible for ifs to suppose that God 
is partial, that any part of His creation can be 
excluded from His favour. It would appear that 
creation can be progressive or retrograde ; any 
pbrtion of it can please God more and more, or 
can grieve Him more and more perhaps till the 
term of particular life is reached, and the particular 
• 267 
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degenerate dissolved into the universal ; but we 
canftot. conceive of God, ihe Fatho’.of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, offering less than His utmost aid to 
His whole creation at all times» And we cannot 
conceive of God as beginning to build the tower of 
humanity without counting the cost, as being baffled 
in His intent. We must therefore conclude that 
the race on earth moves forward to an ideal polity 
in which, by the co-operation of man and nature 
or God, pot only human nature but instinctive 
life, and all forms of use and beauty, will come fo* 
fuller perfection, and the mechanical forces of nature 
be under human control. Our knowledge that 
all things depend on one another suggests that the 
whole human family in immortal life and on earth 
must be dependent on the welfare of all its parts, 
that therefore the relatively small, finite consum- 
mation of the race on earth must be an essential 
part of its spiritual progress. 

We need to make sure of this thought. Tht 
ultimate perfection of the earthly state and the 
ultimate perfection of humanity in a purely spiritual 
state are two perfectly different conceptions ; 
but, assuming a divine purpose, both these per- 
fections must be gosds towards ,which it \^orks, 
both must be included in the one purpose and be 
inter-independent. * ‘ 

Our tendency so far has been to minimise one 
or the other interest in life, either the cultivation 
of the outward and visible or the inward and 
spiritual. It is both in their fulness that we want. 

I cannot see that this can be questioned when we 
face the facts of our life clearly, and contemplate 
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*om; religious belief in the divine ordering of* the 
universe, . • 

We cannot believe that all the long process 
of man’s biological evolution can point to anything 
less than the physical excellence of our race ; the 
cry of sentient physical creation in long travail 
comes to our ears telling us that it is not for 
nothing that GcJil in sympathy with every creature 
has sufFefed thus. The preparation of the physical 
body, the preparation of the social body or state, 
ffas been going for many millenniums and is 
not* yet consummated. In that future earthly 
Kingdom of God we may suppose that the forces 
of what we call inaniinate nature will be for the first 
time understood and brought under perfect con- 
trol, and that the government will be theocratic, 
and also democratic, for all thal: we call the law of 
nature and of pod will be written in the heart of 
men and of things. * 

•T^gain, we cannot face the facts of reality within 
the self, and the growing and (developing religious 
experience of humanity, without being convinced 
that even if — an impossible thought — all men 
could arise from the dead and participate in the 
final Earthly c(»summation, • the self could not 
therein be satisfied. Even in bur present half- 
devStoped cx^ndition we cry Ss children for some- 
thing that earth can never give, and the experience 
of the religious life brings stronger and stronger 
assurance that the joys of earth are but steps to 
more intens^unearthly joy. Without doubt these 
yearnings, tmese assurances, come to us on the 
physical and psychical sides by direct inheritance ; 
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they* may be the development of what itK earlier 
stages wero impulses of mere ambition or adventure, 
but this does not make them one whit less trust- 
worthy as pointers if we admit the ' hypothesis of 
divine purpose. 

We need a more explicit doctrine as to the 
synthesis of the spiritual and the physical excel- 
lence of the race, the synthesis of all that humanity 
may attain to in the highest heaven and* all that 
it may attain to in an earthly state. If God’s 
purpose aims at both these they, must each of the*m 
be contingent on the other ; humanity canhot 
reach perfection in a spiritual realm without having 
reached the earthly perfection*, nor can humanity 
reach its earthly perfection without moying along 
those lines which lead to the spiritual consumma- 
tion. A religious society that does not perceive 
the necessity for this synthesis presents somewhat 
the appearance of a‘ disturbed ant-hill ; for instead 
of each individual in the community going 
with activities whicfi contribute to the welfare of 
the whole, the energies of many a member of the 
community are distracted by not knowing whether 
flight from the home of the community or the 
immediate reparation of the hcg»e is the ‘better 
course to pursued Thus it is possible to see a 
modern saint running 6n a pilgrimage fox* someltime 
with the intention of separating himself from 
material interests, and then, feeling that he is on the 
wrong track, running to immerse himself again in 
the material interests of the community so deeply 
that he loses the full impulse of the extra-physical 
motive. 
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^ Cag^the most determined Protestant amftngst 
us imagine tha|, wherever and whatever; the after- 
life may be, any dogma of science or religion 
asserts that we shajl be oblivious* of God’s constant 
work of reconciling this world to Himself? If 
not oblivious, shall we be indifferent or inactive ? 
I think rather, that %11 the intimations of a true 
mysticism, all the indications of Christianity truly 
interpreted, all the indications of sound science, 
point to the belief that every ascending degree of 
•progress brings W{jth it a keener consciousness of 
the inter-dependehce of the parts of any whole, and 
that we cannot in any immortal condition live unto 
God without living^unto all our fellows. In some 
way not only the thing that we might have been and 
were not, but the conditions that we might have 
had and had not, must be realised in others before 
we can go forward untrammelled. 

It has, I tliink, been shown again and again in 
tile world’s history that the power to think of 
abstract spirit is not by any nTeans the channel of 
the highest spiritual life, although those who pos- 
sess this power are apt to speak of material con- 
ceptions of perfection as gross and unspiritual. 
I think it will jje found th^ the fullest spiritual 
life has always flowed through* those conceptions 
of "present and future life* which were the best 
adjustment of the inner and spiritual to the out- 
ward and visible aspect of life. For example, the 
doctrine of progress through repeated re-incar- 
nations carried with it a higher sense of moral 
responsibility and human unity than the doctrine 
of man in a static immortality as a bodiless shade. 
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But •the doctrine of the Christian resu^ectign, 
involving ,not so much «any thecg-y about dead 
bodies, as the idea of the immortal man saved 
from disorganising vicissitudes ^nd living on, more 
fully developed, still at home with himself and with 
his accustomed human society, seems to have 
brought in a fuller sense oP human responsibility 
and brotherhood. This is why the synthesis of 
an earthly future and a spiritual future serins very 
wholesome. 

Our ^Hypothesis concferning purpose of Gocf 
is that creation must be brought to excellehce 
upon its own lines. If this world, for example,^ 
be related to God as a poem i% related to the poet, 
must it not be brought to excellence l;^efore the 
Poet has done with it } If it is related to God as 
a state to a statesman, must it not be perfect before 
He has done with it.^ If it be related to God 
as a convert to a ‘missionary, must He not still 
“travail in birth till Christ be formed?” inri*. 
We ill understand the Christ of God if we do not 
realise that His energy flowed into the affirmation 
of God’s terrestrial purpose. 

It seems probable that our Lord’s eschatology 
was not understood c by His hegjjers. Th^^ con- 
fused forms of their reports suggest this. If He 
affirmed both the earthly and the farther^im- 
mortal consummation, the synthesis would be 
more foreign to the imaginations of the Evan- 
gelists than to ours. An eschatology which 
involved a synthesis of the earthly and heavenly 
hope never made before, which involved a denial 
of both as popularly conceived, must have been 
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diflicuj^ itideecf to grasp ; we cannot be surprised 

His followe|s were dfezed and con^ised. We 
are yet dazed by its splendour, and we can only 
begin to understand it by recdgnising fully that 
the ethic that He taught was the one rule by which 
one society can conquer all other societies and 
become universal and* permanent, the only rule by 
which Vulness (ff life proceeds to fuller and deeper 
development in the only world we know. 

Dante’s poetic insight saw clearly the need for 
^•perfect earth part •of God’s scheipe when 
he*pictured the plirified soul, having ascended the 
mount of Purgatory, pausing to realise earthly 
"perfection in the e^thly Paradise before it could 
enter the first sphere of heaven. Where his 
insight failed was in making the soul’s purification 
express itself in negations. A negation is never 
splendid unless it is the mere by-product of a 
greater affirniation. The soui is purged by the 
eaiii^cise 4jf positive benevolent activities, as poisons 
in the veins are best expelled,* not by fasting, but 
by the exercise that oxygenates the blood. 

To sum up. The thesis that the Creator in 
His creation is in part “ despised and rejected, 
a man of sorr^^ws and acquainted with grief,” 
corresponds with the great Christian doctrine that 
‘it was by •the compulsion of His inward union 
with God that Jesus accepted all that befell Him 
on account of His mission, and called upon His 
followers to make the same sacrifice. The belief 
that by God’s method a free creation is in process 
ofteing perfected in its own course, and that earth 
shall be made, by the co-operation of man, an earth 
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whicii God can call “ good,” corres|)onds the 
grfat Chrt3tian aspiration*, Thy ^^ill be done V>n 
earth as it is in heaven.” The belief that humanity 
is one, that (as Df. Westcott puts it)^man has been 
broken into bits to form mankind — this belief, 
making it man’s duty to work, not only for present 
but for future generations, involves the conviction 
that the terrestrial perfection of the race i6 to be 
part of every man’s own salvation. 

From this point of view hope, faith, and charity 
receive great and enduring ^kncskis, and thft 
world of thought and religious 'imagination opens 
up before the pilgrim soul in splendid, ever- 
widening vistas earthward anji heavenward. 
look forward to apprehending that for which we are 
apprehended — the knowledge that law and freedom 
can be one m abstract thought as they are one in the 
concrete life of the Ideal Man. If we realise that we 
live and move and have our being in a reign of law, 
that what we call law is indeed only th^ gariiaaiit 
of universal freedofli, that we go forward to the 
conscious and voluntary participation in that 
working of law which we call the reign of God, 
the whole universe of body and mind becomes to 
us illumined with joy because illijjpined witk God. 
We understand tfie mind of the Hebrew poet 
when he said, ^‘Thou hast, shut m^ in bt^ind 
and before. . . . Such knowledge is too wonderful 
for me. . . . Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? 
If I ascend up into . heaven, thou art there ; and 
if I make Sheol my couch, behold thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the dawn, and dwell in \he 
uttermost parts of the sea, even there would thy 
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me. ? . . How precious are thy thoughts, 
unto me, O (|od ! how vast are thj sums ,of 
them ! ’’ (Ps. cxxxix.) 

It is just hf causf the Christiafl revelation shows 
us God as opposed to all pain and wrong, shows 
us God as suffering in all the wrong of creation, 
shows us that Diving* suffering as efficacious for 
the righting of %11 wrong, that we must regard joy 
as the ^eans of the Christian salvation. The 
world is 'saved hy joyful realisation that God has 
fkken all oCB^VTcmg and paftn upon Himse]/, and is 
.Himself its certaih remedy. How joyful is the 
certainty that in so far as any of God’s creatures, 
“n sympathy or by ^suffering violence, freely take 
upon theniselves the wrong and pain of others, 
their suffering, as one with His, has saving 
efficacy ! How joyful is the* assurance that no 
other suffering than that which God endures 
ought the faithful to endure*! Health for the 
h^th for the mind, rest at heart from all 
worldly care, fulness of life, \^th participation in 
all simple Joys, strength to fulfil every duty, power 
to save the world — these are the gifts which the 
^ith of Jesus Christ discovered to be the results of 
faith ih God. To the degiree that this Christ is 
formed by faith in the huma» heart these gifts 
are ^propiiated. It is only by their full appro- 
priation that God in Christ can be made fully 
manifest to the world. 

Christian faith uses the thought of God like 
a flashing sword, strikes it right through the close, 
nmrky clouds of doubt that encase our earth ; 
through the light- fringed rent come the life- 
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giviag winds of God and bearAs of py thrft 
destroy our myriad germs of death. In the 
Christian salvation the word (jod shall in- 
creasingly become to humanity the synonym for all 
joy. Health, genius, beauty, and love shall well 
up in each heart at the blessed Name, and all men 
shall instinctively turn to high emprise. 

In our appropriation of Christ, by Jrhs faith 
welling up m us, we shall learn ever mov^ clearly 
that as the shadow of a lark is to the flood of light 
in whicji' it rises singing' toward so is fhe 

sum of pain in creation, and Gbd’s suffering ’for 
creation, in comparison with the joy of a free, 
regenerate creation united to the joy of God- 


THE END 
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